It meets the wants of every well organized household, and we hardly understand 
how any of our ladies can do without it—Republican, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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GODEY'’S LADY'S BOOK, 


Hor 1868. 
The Cheapest of Ladies’ Magazines, because it is the Best. 
Edited by Mrs. S. J. HALE, and L. A. GODEY. 


IT is hardly necessary for the proprietor of Gopgey's Lapy’s Book to issue a prospectus every year, as but little 
can be done to improve the Book, and its long-continued prosperity (thirty-seven years) as the friend of woman, the 
arbiter of fashion, the encourager and publisher of the best literature of the day, the pattern from which all others 
copy, being unmistakable evidence that it is appreciated all over the country. LITERATURE, FASHIONS, axp 
ART are equally treated, aud the publisher is proud to say that his is the oldest ine in this country. It is 
published and edited by the same person who commenced it, and issmed the Srst number on the first of July, 1830. 


READING MATTER. 


In this there will be an improvement. The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, and of a size 
that will enable us to give au additional quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages in each 


number. 
BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 
Of these the Lapy’s Book contains fourteen each year, superior (we challenge comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in book or periodical. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


No other magazine can exhibit a list of popular contributors equal to the following :— 


MARION HARLAND, 
Autor of “ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” ‘“‘ Nemesis,” etc., who contributes to no other monthly publication, will farnish 
a new novel for 1868, calied ‘“‘ Paemtx Row.anp,"’ that will run through the year, Her sturies are anxiously -ought 
after, and as they are copyrighted, can be found nowhere but in Gopry. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Miss 8S. Annie Frost, Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, Miss Mary W. Janvrin, 
Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Belle R e, Miss Louisa 8,.Dorr, Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, 
Mrs. C. W. Denison, Miss Julia Dunlap, and a host of others. 


OUR FASHION PLATES. 


The original double fashion-plates will be continued. Please compare them with the other so-called fashions of 
our contemporaries. We give more figures, better engraved and colored, and truer fashions. After our colored 
fashions are completed, if auything new should be received from our attentive European correspondent, we give it 
in a wood engraving in the same vumber. This always brings our fashions down to the latest date. 

MODEL COTTAG ES.—The only magazine in this country that gives these designs is the Lapy’s Boor. 
They are drawn expressly for the Book by I. H. Hopss, Architect 

DRAWING LESSONS.—In this we are also alone, no other magazine giving them. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC.—This department is under the superintendence of J. Starr Hottoway, Esq., and 
Goper's is the ouly magazine ia which music prepared expressly for it appears. 

We have also a CHILDRENS, a HORTICULTURAL, and a HEALTH department. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 

We were the first to make this department an object of interest to the public. In it will be found information of 
value for the Boudoir, Narsery, Kitchen, House, and Laundry. Articles manufactured from receipts taken from the 
Lapr’s Book have often received premiums at fancy fairs. 

TINTED ENGRAVINGS.—This is a series of engravings that no one has attempted but ourselves. They 
give great satisfaction. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTMENT. 


The illustrations in this department consist of designs for 
BVENING, WALKING, MORNING, AND BRIDES’ DRESSES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, CAPS, 
BONNETS, CLOAKS, MANTILLAS. RIDING HABITS, ROBES-DE-CHAMBRE, UNDERSLEEVES, 
SLIPPERS, WREATHS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, EMBROIDERY, KNITTING, 
NETTING, TATTING, CROCHET, and FANCY ARTICLES of all kinds. 
And everything new, as soon as it appears in Europe, is at once transferred to Gopey. Some of these designs are 
printed in colors, iu a style unequalled. 


TERMS FOR 1868. 








One copy, one year - . . - - - $300 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Two ¢opies, one year - - e. - 65 50 the person getting up the club, making nine 
Three co one year - - - - - 750 copies - - : - - - - - 2100 
Four copies, one year ee a OF Oe Eleven copies, one year, and anextraecopyto * 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy te the the persun getting up the club, making 

person getting upthe club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - - - - - + - 27 50 


Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthar’s Home Magazine will be sent one year on a of $4 00. 
Godey’s Lady's Book and The Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $3 50. 
Godey’s Lady's Book, Arthar’s Home Magazine, aud Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $5 00. 


g@ CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription to the 
Lapy’s Boor, and 12 cents for either of the other magazines, to pay the American postage. 

4 The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may be made to clubs at elub 
rates. The Lapy’s Boox will be sent to any pust-office where the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may 
commence with any month in the year. We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent oa 
receipt of 25 cents, 

HoW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrtce Onver or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, 
is preferab!o to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 
If a Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bunk notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Siath and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fig. 3.— silk Bonnet. 
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Fig. 3.— ilk Bonnet. Letters for Marking Pillow-cases, etc, 
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Fig. 4.—Crape Bonnet. 
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Fig. 5.—Breakfast Cap. 
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Fig. 5.—Breakfast Cap. 
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Fig. 1.—New Style of Chignon. Fig. 3.—Chignon, 
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Figs. 6 and 7.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of eight or tem years of age. 
[For a Description of the Engravings on this Sheet see Page 382. 








Fig. 8.—Morning Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Child’s Apron, 
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Fig. 9.—Marie Antoinette Fichu. 
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Fig. 8.—Morning Dress. J 


g.9.—Marie Antoinette Fichu. 


Fig. 11.—Muslin Waist. 
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Fig. 12.—Braiding Pattern, 
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Fig. 12.—Braiding Pattern, 
































Initial Letters for Marking Pillow-cases, etc. 








COUNTRY JOYS. 








VoL. Lxxvi.—19* 





Waste Vhee Yo-night. 
SERENADE. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





Words by Mrz, G. W. Pohlman, Music composed by B. C. De Sola. 
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1. Moon-light............ is... kiss-ing the waves near our 
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HASTE THEE TO-NIGHT. 
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a- wak - ing with sil - ver-y light, 
on shore, love, the stars are all bright, 


Sha - dows are break-ing, then haste thee to - night, 
Lin - ger no more, love oh, haste thee to - night, 


Sha - dows are break - then haste thee to-night! 
Lin - ger no more, oh, haste thee to-night! 
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, Ladys Pook and Magazine. 


VOLUME LXXVI.—NO. 454. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1868. 


PHEMIE ROWLAND. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


CHAPTER V. 

On the afternoon of the March day the morn- 
ing of which Mr. Hart had selected for his call 
upon Miss Darcy—an afternoon more bluster- 
ing, after the wont of March weather, than the 
morning had been, Phemie Rowland sat at her 
high. desk, seemingly intent upon her books, 
but, in reality, with not enough to do, in the 
way of business, to occupy her thoughts, al- 
though she might and did keep her fingers in 
motion. Customers had been scarce all day, 
and diminished in numbers as the wind gained 
fury and persistence. From her seat she could 
see columns of dust moving down the street ; 
the rocking trees ; awnings billowing in the 
gale, or torn into ribbons, and the jealously- 
closed glass doors were insuflicient to exclude 
the finer particles of the offensive cloud from 
the interior of the store. They settled upon 
her paper in gritty powder that clogged her ink 
and set her teeth on edge as it ground into the 
hand resting upon the page. The sky was pale 
and hard; the sunshine raw, and devoid of 
warmth, and not a leaf-bud had had the temer- 
ity to put forth. The day was more drearily 
depressing than one of fog and storm would 
have been, and the knots of girls, huddled in 
convenient nooks behind counters, and about 
the front windows, yawned and talked in low, 
languid tones, of the stupid weather and the 
dulness of everything else. 

Euphemia was left to herself. She had never 
encouraged those who were her comrades in 
name alone to cluster around her desk, and 
they manifested less inclination to do this now 
that it was commonly understood she was under 
the ban of Mr. Arnold’s magnificent displea- 
sure. He had never censured her prior to her 


encounter with Miss Mallory, although he was 
not famed for regard for the feelings of the 








young ladies in his employ. In consequence 
of this immunity from eriticism she had com- 
ported herself, whispered her envious asso- 
ciates, as if she were above the reach of fault 
finding. ‘‘Now that her comb was cut, she 
might carry her head less loftily,”’ they hoped. 
Phemie knew all they felt and said as if she 
had heard every ill-natured remark. She was 
thinking it over sadly, while she feigned to be 
busy. 

She had not courted their ill-will, but her 
mind had been full of other things—engaged 
with themes of which they were profoundly 
ignorant. She lived in a different world from 
that in which they sailed their little round. 
They had found it out, and it was not in them 
to forgive the presumption. Who, and what 
was she, that her regards should never descend 
to the pleased contemplation of their pleasures, 
or her ear hearken sympathizingly to the story 
of their troubles—their contrivances to appear 
like ladies of high degree, upon salaries that 
were exceeded by the wages of a plain cook, 
and cast into the shade by the pay of a washer- 
woman; their anxious mancuvres to draw 
the notice of beauish clerks and thriving me- 
chanics; their complaints and combinations 
against the common enemy and master? It 
was too good—so tittered the amiable sister- 
hood—that she should be taught her true place ; 
be made to understand of how little avail was 
all her ostentatious and hypocritical show of 
devotion to his interests. She might better 
have had a jolly time with the others; evaded 
rules, and shirked work whenever she could. 
For their part they meant to do just as much 
as they were paid for, and not a jot more, un- 
less forced to it. They didn’t pretend to be 
learned in books, but they did hope they knew 
how to take care of themselves. 

Phemie did not resent this ungenerous exul- 
tation over her humiliation. She had not de- 
served it, but they believed that she had. Mr. 
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Arnold was correct in saying that she was 
deficient in polite complaisance to the whims 
and weaknesses of others. She could notfawn 
or wheedle, and she had not tite,to spend, in 
cultivating people who were not worth culti- 
vating. She had yet to learn that if we do not 
seek to win smiles, frowns will be bestowed 
gratuitously. There was enough in her*own 
home to bow the spirit withont the additibn of 
unkinduess: from withouts A consultation of 
physicians had decided, three days before, that 
Albert’s blindness was incurable. Charlotte 
had had another hemorrhage—very slight, but 
alarming, inasmuch as it showed the foe, con- 
sumption, to be lurking on the outposts of her 
constitution—and prices were rising. Between 
those she loved best and the black bread of 
penury—the blacker, more distasteful crusts of 
charity, was her single hand, and her recent 
experience of Mr. Arnold’s humors had re- 
vealed to her the slenderness of this barrier. 
She was not prone to borrow care, but a con- 
tinuous weight will, in time, bend springs of 
the finest metal and best temper. It is a strain 
that tries the stoutest will to keep one’s face 
turned constantly to the light when a stiff gale 
of discouragements is as constantly tending to 
twist it in the opposite direetion. Phemie 
wrestled bravely, yet even she was tired, to-day. 

‘*T begin to enter into Olive’s meaning when 
she says, every other Saturday, that she is 
ready to sit down until the unfinished work 
mounts to her chin—then get upon the table,” 
she said to herself, a faint smile touching her 
lips—not her eyes—at the droll conceit. ‘‘Only, 
with me, the table is wanting. Then, again, if 
I go down, I drag others with me. Oh, my 
weak, burdened hands! If I could but stretch 
them once toward the free heavens, in the know- 
ledge that my helpless darlings were provided 
for, and that I might cross my aching wrists for 
one hour of reposeful gratitude! Will the day 
ever come? and how? Father! forgive Thine 
impatient child! Strengthen her in this season 
of weak dismay! THOov, who didst bear the 
sore burden of humanity, help me to support 
my cross !’’ 

The most devout prayers are not always 
those uttered upon the knees in churches and 
oratories. No veiled nun, weeping before the 
crucifix in her stone cell, could sob petitions 
fraught with deeper humility, more passionate 
earnestness, than was this voiceless appeal to 
the Hearer of all prayer, the Gon of all sanctu- 
aries, the Saviour of the tempted and the 
sinking. 

A gentleman passed up the store, so close to 
her desk she could have touched his sleeve, but 
the bowed head was not lifted. Shut in from 
the outer scene by her thronging thoughts, she 
did not hear the buzz succeeding the silence of 
respect or civility that had reigned during his 
transit from the front door to Mr. Arnold’s 
private office. On a busy day he might have 








come and gone a dozen times without attracting 
so much attertion. On this windy afternoon 
events were at a premium, and when it was 
whispered from one to another that this dis- 
tinguished-looking personage was Miss Mal- 
lory’s fiancé, and how queer it was that he 
should want to see Mr. Arnold, and could it be 


that the counterfeit bill affair was not settled 


yet? his appearance became an event, and one 


of considerable magnitude. A portentous one, 


when, five minutes thereafter, Mr. Arnokl 
looked out of his office-door and beckoned a 
messenger, who forthwith notified Miss Row- 
land that she was wanted. 

She Atarted and changed color visibly—all 
agreed in observing—when the message was 
delivered, and mest ofthe spectators were pro- 
perly scandalized at the pretence of equanimity 
she immediately recovered—actually wiping 
her pen, laying it upon the rack; closing her 
inkstand and shutting up her day-book, the 
blotting-paper carefully adjusted between the 
leaves, before she stepped from her dais, with 
her queenly step and carriage, and walked up 
the empty aisle, unmindful, or disdainful of the 
fact that every eye was upon her. 

“Ah! Miss Rowland! Here you are!” nod- 
ded Mr. Arnold, patronizingly, from his elbow- 
chair, as she presented herself in the counting- 
room, 

His companion had his back to the door, and 
springing vp at this announcement, showed 
Phemie Mr. Hart’s features, surprised, apolo- 
getic, and more embarrassed than the occasion 
seemed to demand. He set a chair for her, and 
she declined it with a silent bow, looking iv 
Mr. Arnold for an explanation of the message 
that had brought her hither. 

“Zenobia in chains!’ mentally ejaculated 
Mr. Hart, at sight of her unintentional pose ; 
the haughty humility of her erect head and re- 
spectful attitude, in the presence of her superior 
officer; the attentive, inquiring eyes, and the 
pressure of the short, upper lip upon its fuller 
fellow. 

‘“Yes; take a seat!’ said Mr. Arnold, gra- 
ciously. ‘‘I took the liberty of sending for her, 
Mr. Hart, without asking your—ah—permis- 
sion, because I like to rectify a mistake fully 
and—ah—handsomely while I am about it, and 
lest this should slip my mind—we gentlemen of 
business have so many things to think of that 
one crowds out another, as I need not say to 
you, Mr. Hart—I—ah—thought it expedient to 
attend to this little affair at once and without 
delay. Mr. Hart, Miss Rowland, has kindly 
stepped in to say that having learned incident- 
ally—as I—ah—am glad to understand, Miss 
Rowland—I should have been seriously dis- 
pleased and mortified had he gained his infor- 
mation from any person in my employ, Miss 
Rowland, regarding it—ah—as a point of sacred 
honor that my employees should not divulge 
the private affairs of this establishment— 
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having learned, as I remarked, incidentally and 
accidentally, that censure has been—ah—cast 
upon you, Miss RoWland, on account of your 
summary—ah—declinature of a certain bank- 
note tendered by Miss Mallory, upon a certain 
day in last month, he—Mr. Hart—has gene- 
rously put himself to the trouble of coming 
in to—ah—exculpate you from the charge of 
improper or unladylike conduct upon that oc- 
casion. I am gratified to hear, Miss Rowland, 
that your behavior to Miss Mallory was. re- 
spectful and your language less objectionable 
than I was, at first, given to understand’ — 

‘Excuse me!’’ interposed Mr. Hart, whose 
varying expression from the beginning of the 
harapgue to this clause would have been a 
diverting study to an impartial bystander. 
‘*Since Miss Rowland is here, allow me to re- 
peat briefly in her hearing the statement I made 
to yourself!”’ 

Phemie had not availed herself of her em- 
ployer’s permission to sit down, and Mr. Hart 
likewise remained standing. He facedher, now, 
bending his head deferentially, while his look 
and tone were deprecating. 

‘Tt has reached my ears, indirectly, as Mr. 
Arnold has stated, that he had received a gar- 
bled account of the transaction to which he 
refers. Considering myself, in some sort, bound 
to set him right, since I was a participant in 
the affair, I dropped in to assure him that no 
offence had been given or taken. The note, 
which I retain, is undeniably spurious, and you 
would have been called purblind had you not 
detected this at a glance. How the impression 
got abroad that Miss Mallory was wounded by 
anything that passed here at the time men- 
tioned, I cannot imagine. Al] was fair, busi- 
ness-like, and polite. It never entered my 
head’’—with his ready, pleasant laugh—‘ to 
make so formal a matter of a trifle as to re- 
quest your attendance during this interview. 
Had I surmised that Mr. Arnold had sent for 
you, I should have protested strenuously 
against troubling you.”’ 

“Oh! that is of no consequence, I assure 
you, my good sir!’’ Mr. Arnold hastened to 
say, with an oily smile. 

He was a fat man, who held his head very 
far back and his chest very far forward, and 
had a way of joining his finger-tips when he 
talked, and who loved to hear the rumble of 
his own swelling periods better than any other 
sound, except the chink of gold and the rustle 
of crisp treasury notes. ‘Miss Rowland is 
used to the discipline of a well-ordered estab- 
lishment, and I take pleasure in saying, Mr. 
Hart, that—ah—in the main, I may say uni- 
formly—her manner of discharging the duties 
of her place is—ah—exemplary. I had no 
doubt, even while I questioned the expediency 
of her action with regard to Miss Mallory—or, 
rather, whether her manner had been—ah— 
altogether judicious—I had no doubt, mean- 
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| while, that she meant well. 








But, as I had oc- 
casion to remind her, when I—ah—gently 
reproved her for her brusqueness—such I con- 
ceived her fault or indiscretion .to have been— 
as I said to her, sir—manner goes as far in this 
world as principle.” 

**T should be loth to admit that,” said Mr. 
Hart. ‘Although, were it true, Miss Row- 
land would have as little to apprehend as any 
one I know.. Miss Mallory, I wish you both 
to understand, will sustain me in this asser- 
tion. Your brother is better, your friend Miss 
Darcy tells me,’”’ he subjoined to Phemie, in a 
more familiar, but still very respectful tone. 

“Heis!’’ Phemie could not have articulated 
another syllable without relaxing the iron rein 
she held over herself. 

A pause ensued, awkward as the rest of the 
scene had been to two of those engaged in it. 

Phemie concentrated her forces. ‘‘ Have 
you anything more to say to me, sir?’’ she 
queried of Mr. Arnold, as a drilled butler might 
ask his orders for the day. 7 

“*T believe not, Miss Rowland. I think she 
comprehends us now, Mr. Hart! I do not re- 
gret—ah—upon the whole, that this trivial 
misunderstanding. has arisen. It may—it will, 
T trust, be a lesson, a—ah—moral guide-board 
to you for the future. You ean return to your 
desk, Miss Rowland.”’ 

Phemie grew an inch taller in turning to 
Mr. Hart. “I thank you for your kindness, 
sir!’’ 

She would have departed, then, with a bow 
to both, but the latter gentleman laid his hand 
upon the door. ‘*I cannot let you go without 
gainsaying the idea that you are under any 
obligation to Miss Mallory or myself. I have 
performed a simple act of justice. You, or any 
other conscientious person, would do the like 
for me. I am heartily ashamed of having said 
so much about a trifle—a mere nothing. The 
only reparation you can make us for the regret 
we feel at having unwittingly caused you an- 
noyance is to forget the whole transaction as 
fast as you can. Good-afternoon!’*” He un- 
closed the door, and bowed her out. 

When she had had time to regain her position 
at her desk, he followed in her footsteps, raising 
his hat in passing her, although her eyes were 
bent upon her reopened book. One of the 
bolder of her fellow-workwomen—the young 
lady who had shirked the task of enlightening 
Miss Mallory with respect to the character of 
the $20 bill—presently sidled up to her, her 
curiosity boiling over. 

“What did he want with you?” 

“Who? Phemie raised her eyes. They 
were heavy-lidded, but they stared the cate- 
chist full in the face. 

“*Mr. Hart!” 

* He didn’t want me.”’ 

“Who did, then? Who sent for you?” 

“Mr. Arnold.”’ 
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“Oh! But Mr. Hart was in there, all the 
time, wasn’t he?’’ 

“There was a gentleman in the office who 
called to see Mr. Arnold, I believe.”’ 

‘““You didn’t know him, then? He is Mr. 
Hart, the publisher—firm of Mallory & Hart. 
He is going to marry Miss Clara Mallory. 
That was him with her the day you got into 
that fuss with her. It’s funny you didn’t re- 
member him. We had a notion—Amy Jaynes 
and I—that he called to talk to Mr. Arnold 
about that, and that you were catching it again. 
The story has got abroad all over town. Did 
you ever know so much ado about nothing, as 
that conceited minx has made over what she 
had ought to be ashamed to speak of? If I was 
caught passing counterfeit money, I wouldn’t 
be the one to trumpet it everywhere. People 
wouldn’t judge poor girls like us as charitably 
as they do her, neither. You say Mr. Hart 
didn’t come to take up her quarrel ?”’ 

“ He did not.”’ 

“He is a handsome fellow, and they say 
making money fast, besides being very smart, 
very learned, and intelligent. She isn’t over- 
stocked with brains, I should judge from her 
face. She is going todo well. They are to be 
married this fall. She has begun to get her 
wedding outfit already.”’ 

Phemie turned a leaf, and took another pen- 
full of ink. 

‘* Luey Harris !’’ called one of her. compan- 
ions, impatient to learn the result of her inves- 
tigations, and the bookkeeper was left in her 
former isolation. 

The wind had not abated when the store was 
closed, and Phemie started for home. The 
sharp flint-dust torn up from the pavements 
made her eyes smart and her face tingle; the 
roystering gale twisted her skirts about her 
feet until she could hardly stagger onward, and 
fought with her for the possession of her shawl. 
Miss Darcy should have chosen the evening for 
a promenade, if she liked weather that gave one 
something to do while he was walking. Phe- 
mie’s frame of mind was the reverse of enjoy- 
ment. She had spirit, as her friend had stated, 
yet she was seldom irritable. When her tem- 
per exploded, it was under great provocation, 
and it went off with a concussion that made 
clean work of all that stood in the way, 
whereas, your irritable man, or “ nervous’’ 
woman, spits, and fizzes, and sighs, like a train 
of wet gunpowder. She was not up to the 
going-off point, to-night. She had been very 
angry—dangerously near speaking out her 
mind fully and strongly, while the sluggish 
channel of Mr. Arnold’s talk meandered among 
such rocks as “improper and unladylike con- 
duct,”’ and affirmations that her demeanor to 
Clara Mallory had been “‘respectful’’ and her 
language “not objectionable.’”” Her tongue 
ached to tell him that she was disgusted with 
the whole subject, and above all other things 








pertaining to it, with himself. That Clara 
Mallory had as slender claims to the name of 
lady as he had to that of a gentleman, with 
much more that was unseasoned and unsea- 
sonable. Mr. Hart’s tact and kindness had 
saved her from the pitfall opening at her feet. 
She had time, during his address, to peer down 
into its depths, and to recoil from the vision 
of the ills she had nearly brought upon her 
home-circle. For herself, she said, desperately, 
she did not care. She would as soon sink as 
swim, since floating was such weary, weary 
work. Acynical fatalism had paralyzed Faith, 
as repeated discouragements had stifled Hope. 

**One gains so little by struggling!’’ she was 
saying, as she turned the corner of a streef in 
which the winds from every quarter and of 
every name seemed to have been poured. 
£olus’s bag turned upside down, in fact, so 
fiercely did they tear, and shriek, and rave up 
and down, and across from either side of the 
broad thoroughfare, given up, for the time, to 
its nocturnal revels. 

She stopped under a lamp-post to get the 
breath which had been snatched from her lungs 
by the first gust, and just at that instant a car- 
riage passed. She had a glimpse of Clara Mal- 
lory on the back seat, with flowers in her hair 
and a white opera-cloak over her shoulders, 
then a gentleman leaned past her to draw up 
the glass. It was Mr. Hart. She recognized 
the oval face and the sweeping beard as quickly 
and truly as if they had belonged to her lover, 
and not to another woman’s. 

Her lover! Pshaw! What business had she 
with such a thought? Like the rest of Hea- 
ven’s choice gifts, love and lovers were the 
portion of the rich and indolent; the favorites 
of the Fates, those who had but to sit still and 
let blessings be rained into their laps. When 
the poor married, it was that they might be 
less poor—in their accepted phrase, ‘ better 
themselves.’’ It would be a sorry change, in- 
deed, that did not better her! 

Astronomical calculations, if one were so 
foolish or so knowledge-mad as to attempt 
them that evening, would have been prosecuted 
under very disadvantageous circumstances, the 
visible heavens looking as if all the dust hurled 
upward during the day had lodged there, and 
the housewifely habits of the old woman who 
was tossed up in a blanket, had met with no 
imitators in the upper circle. The planets 
blinked fast and hard, like eyes with cinders 
in them, and like them, too, oocasionally shut 
up altogether for a minute or two, while the 
lesser lights only emitted a struggling ray every 
four or five minutes. But there is excellent 
reason for believing that, for this one hour at 
least, Joe Bonney’s lucky star was in the ascen- 
dant, and that it was this propitious influence 
which brought him around the corner at such 
an angle that he had a view of Phemie’s face 
while the lamp-rays were upon it 
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‘Miss Phemie!” he ejaculated, in mingled 
delight at the meeting, and concern at her pro- 
bable discomfort. ‘This is a very disagreeable 
night for a lady to be out. I was just going up 
to your house. May I walk along with you?’’ 

“Tf you like,’’ said Phemie, laconically. 
‘‘ The wind is very disagreeable !’’ she was con- 
strained to add, as a tremendous buffet upon 
her shoulders made her stop a second time to 
recover her equilibrium. 

‘““Won’t youtake myarm? Do!’ entreated 
Joe, backing up manfully against the squall. 

It would be less ludicrous than staggering 
along separately and jostling each other, at 
every third step, Phemie concluded, and she 
accepted his offer. Joe was of slender build, 
and no athlete, but he sustained the shocks of 
the blast, after this conjunction of forces, in a 
manner that shed credit upon his will and his 
ability to take his own part and that of his 
companion against the adverse winds of March 
er Fortune. He was a muscular Gibraltar in 
resisting odds that nearly swept Phemie away. 

‘* Suppose we turn up that cross street !’’ she 
suggested, at length. ‘‘It is narrower, and 
more sheltered than the one we are in. We 
ought to be able to walk with comparative 
comfort under the lee of those tall houses.”’ 

Joe assented. ‘‘ Not that I mind the wind a 
bit,”” he said, more gayly than he was accus- 
tomed to speak in her hearing. ‘‘ But, as you 
say, those buildings ought to keep off some of 
a» 

‘*You breast the storm well!’’ Phemie next 
remarked, for the sake of saying something. 
He was very considerate and attentive, and 
she was notin the mood to be ungracious to 
anything that liked her, or showed her kind- 
ness. So she aroused herself a little to enter- 
tain him. The fight with the wind had bereft 
her of the remnant of strength and vivacity left 
after the day’s strife and duties. She was lan- 
guid and tremulous when they gained the lee 
of the long row of lofty houses, quite willing to 
walk slowly, and making more use of Joe’s 
arm than she was aware of. 

“Do I?” he replied to her careless compli- 
ment. He was tremulous, too—with delight. 
**It is easy to bear any storm when I am with 
you!” 

The telling first step was taken, the plunge 
over, after which the most icy shower-bath is 
nothing, or next to nothing. 

He went on very fast. ‘‘I should be a very 
different person—stronger, better, happier, if 
this could always be, Phemie. Don’t draw 
your hand away. I must talk to you about it. 
I know I am not your equal. I never saw the 
man—or woman, either, for that matter—who 
was. I have loved you for four years as I never 
loved anybody else, as I don’t believe anybody 
else will, er can love you. It’s worship, out 
and out. That’s what it is! I don’t expect 
you to feel the same for me, It isn’t in the 
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nature of things that you should. But if you 
would only tell me that I might keep on loving 
you, and let me serve you besides—live for you 
and take care of you and Albert and your mo- 
ther! I can see you are working yourself to 
death, and it pretty nearly kills me to know 
it. Let me help you, Phemie! I can do it 
easily. I am not rich, but I am getting on well 
in business. I can give you a nice little home, 
now, and maybe, by and by, a handsome one, 
and you shall live like the -real lady you are. 
Iam nota scholar or a student, and you are; 
but you shall have all the books you want, 
and plenty of time to study them. The more 
of that sort of thing you do, the prouder I shall 
be of you. I won’t tease you for an answer 
now. Iam afraid I know what it would be, if 
you were to give it, without considering what 
I have said. For my part, I have thought of 
it, day and night, until I have dared to hope 
that, if you ever could be brought to under- 
stand how much I love you, and how near your 
happiness lies to my heart, you might learn to 
like me. .It does seem to me that something 
ought to be accomplished by love so strong as 
mine, and love that has lasted so long!’’ 

He choked up here, and shook from head to 
foot, as he had not quivered in the rudest gusts 
they had encountered in the wider street they 
had left. 

Phemie was dumb. Astonishment at his 
velhemence was primarily tinged with anger at 
his presumption, but before he finished his con- 
fession, both feelings gave way before a gush of 
pity and softness she might well hesitate to 
betray. His was love—ardent, honest, and 
tried. She believed him when he named it wor- 
ship; believed, without the uprising of con- 
tempt she had expressed to Olive, who had 
always stood his friend. Perhaps her sister 
was nearer right than herself in her estimate of 
his character. She would be just to him so far 
as to reverence his generous readiness to assume 
the support of her mother and helpless brother. 
Their welfare—a home and comfortable sub- 
sistence would be secured by her marriage with 
Joe Bonney, and what had she to live for besides 
the hope of caring for them? She believed her 
suitor, furthermore, when he promised her the 
leisure and means for prosecuting the studies 
she loved, and which she could not now pursue. 
Had she not decided, awhile ago, that the pri- 
vations of the poor meant more than physical 
needs? that those who were destined to walk 
the pavements alone, after dark, on stormy, as 
on fine nights, while others, no younger and no 
fairer, rolled by in luxurious chariots guarded 
by love against the chance of discomfort or 
alarm, must, in the very consistency of ap- 
pointed dispensations, forego other delights 
which were the prerogatives of carriage beau- 
ties? The worker on the pavement would like 
to have a surplus of money, fine clothes, and 
a beautiful home. Since these were not hers, 
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philosophy and religion joined in bidding her 
contert herself with such things as she had. 
Was not the principle applicable, likewise, to 
the formation of matrimonial ties ? 

This man was many removes—how many she 
would not trust herself to remember—from her 
ideal lord and master. But the ideal was not 
attainable ; perchance had never had a being, 
except in a girl’s lush fancy. If he were a 
resident of the next block to her own, the pro- 
bability was that he would never vouchsafe her 
a glance or thought, whereas, she was Joe’s 
divinity, and there was a spice of comfort in 
the thought that she was anybody’s divinity, 
after the slights and indignities, and, most of- 
fensive of all, the patronage to which she had 
been subjected of late. 

They had walked several blocks while these 
fancies and arguments tore through her mind 
with the speed and force of the wind. It was 
a crisis in her existence, and she knewit. It 
had overtaken her at a moment when she was 
incompetent to decide any question rationally, 
and she did not lose sight of this. Everything 
conspired to sway her in one direction. The 
chill and loneliness of the night; hunger and 
fatigue; her solicitude respecting Charlotte ; 
Albert’s hopeless blindness ; the uncertain ten- 
ure by which she felt she held her situation ; 
even the glimpse she had had of her former 
friend and her fiancé—tended to enhance the 
attractions of the snug home offered her, and 
the release from labors which were both servile 
and poorly compensated. 

They were beyond the sheltering buildings, 
and again in a broad thoroughfare much fre- 
quented by night, as well as by day, when the 
weather was tolerable. Phemie must speak. 
Civility required it, if she were not prompted 
by regard for her wooer’s feelings, the desire to 
lessen the weight of his suspense. 

*T was totally unprepared for this,’”’ she 
began, in a tone so husky and strained that she 
paused to change the key. 

At that instant a woman came down the side- 
walk toward them, and they swerved to let her 
pass. She eyed them openly and curiously, 
as they met, and Phemie could not avoid seeing 
her distinctly. She wore a gay velvet hat, with 
a flaunting feather; a silk dress that trailed 
upon the pavement, a light cloak, fitting tightly 
to a full bust and slender waist. Her eyes were 
bold as her walk, which was something between 
a strut and a slide, and her mouth was set in a 
smile, false and fixed as were the roses on her 
hollow cheeks. 

Womanhood, unperverted by worldly or vi- 
cious teachings, is a safe and ready guide, and 
Phemie’s was prompt with her lesson. 

‘“ Where would be the difference between her 
and the unloving wife, bought with the lure of 
a home and an easy livelihood ?”’ interrogated 
the Mentor. ‘Is it virtue, or an empty preju- 
dice of society that distinguishes the one from 





the other? Honest poverty—legalized infamy 
—these are your alternatives.” 

Phemie held up her head, as she could never 
have lifted it as Joe Bonney’s perjured wife. 
‘Do not think me ungrateful for your gene- 
rous kindness ; for the honor done me by your 
love; for your unselfish forgetfulness of the 
weight of the burdens you are ready to assume 
for my sake. But I cannot marry you. I will 
be frank as yourself. Nothing but misery could 
result from a union where there was not love 
on both sides. And I do not love you. The 
probability is that I shall never marry. I have 
long accustomed myself to believe this. If we 
would be friends for the future, this subject had 
better not be referred to again by either of us. 
I should be sorry to know that you could ever 
be anything less than my friend. You can 
never be more.”’ 

Joe had pulled his hat forward upon his eye- 
brows, and Phemie felt the rise and fall of his 
chest against the wrist resting within his arm ; 
heard a queer sound, like a strangled “‘cluck,’”’ 
in his throat. 

It is undignified and babyish for a man to cry 
because his love is refused. Yet no one calls 
those weak tears that escape the father’s eyes 
beside the grave of his first-born. Joe was 
burying his love in hot haste, because Phemie 
had commanded it—as who had a better right 
todo? She ruled him in this, as in everything 
else. Had she married him, she would have 
become the keeper of his conscience—of the 
archives of thought and feeling, as well as 
the arbiter of his actions. We need no seer 
to point out the numerous train of ills that 
would have ensued from this unnatural state 
of things, this total reverse of the laws that 
should obtain in well-ordered households. Phe- 
mie was a truer friend to Joe than the love- 
blinded youth ever supposed—a benefactress, 
who saved him, by her timely negative, from 
an ignominious fate. The proverbial ingrati- 
tude of short-sighted mortals is the only expla- 
nation of the circumstance that he suffered 
intensely under the kindly operation, and was 
disposed, after the fashion of weak-minded 
swains, to curse his stars, and wish, firstly, that 
he had never been born; secondly, that he had 
stayed at home on this particular night, the 
influence of his natal planet to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; thirdly and lastly, and chietly 
—that he were dead. That was—if he could 
only expire quietly in some retired street, and 
be buried without a coroner’s inquest or news- 
paper notice, so that Phemie should not hear 
what had become of him, or accuse herself of 
having hurried him to his untimely end. 

¢- Mark! he did not wish for the fifteen-mil- 
lionth part of a second that he had never 
known and loved her. Still less did he desire 
that she might endure one pang like the least 
of those that were riving his heart. In which 
respects he proved himself to be yet more feeble 























of intellect and abject in spirit than he had 
dene by sobbing over her calm and kindly re- 
jection of his suit. 

They reached the foot of Mrs. Rowland’s 
steps. They were a wooden flight, and Joe 
recollected, with a despairing thrill, the three 
snowy marble ones conducting to the also snow- 
white portal of his two-story-brick in the air. 
The end of their uncomfortable walk was here, 
and this miserable business must be wound up 
for good (or bad) and all. ‘‘I might have fore- 
seen what was to be the end of all my foolish 
hopes,’’ said he, as Phemie withdrew her hand 
from hisarm. ‘‘ You couldn’t have acted dif- 
ferently. I can see it all now, plain enough. 
You needn’t be afraid of my bothering you 
ever again about the matter. I don’t, want 
that you should come to dislike me, outright. 
I’ll not speak to you of love after this, but as 
to stopping caring for you, you musn’t ask 
that. Unless I was to stop breathing! which” 
—with a pathos of pain that touched Phemie 
strangely—“‘ would be the best and most com- 
fortable thing all around for me to do in the 
circumstances !”’ 

‘*You shall not say that!’’ Phemie’s fingers 
slid into his in unthinking and sisterly com- 
passion. ‘‘ You have a work to do in life, and 
you will be very useful and happy some day.”’ 

“Maybe so. If I ever have a chance to do 
anything to make you happy, I may grow to 
be contented. I won’t keep you standing in 
the cold. Let me ring the bellfor you! Good- 
night! Iam not fit to meet any of them, just 
yet. Don’t fret over what you have done. 
You’ve been kind and honorable. I respect 
you more than I ever did before. Good-by!”’ 

Phemie sent a pitying look after him. He 
was like his Cousin Seth—tail and angular. 
The speciality of the family, physically, seemed 
to be angles, as many, and as sharp as the hu- 
man frame was capable of displaying. 
‘‘clumped”’ in his gait; his coat did not fit his 
figure, and it was not the tailor’s fault that it 
hung in ungraceful folds. Phemie could not 
imagine him arrayed in chain armor, or steel- 
plated corslet and greaves, visor down, clasp- 
ing his steed with his mailed knees and career- 
ing like a whirlwind against his opponent, to 
establish her claim as Queen of Love and 
Beauty, on the day of the Tournament, but she 
said, with her aching heart, while her eyes 
filled with tears, that not many of the world’s 
knighted heroes carried within their bosoms 
such wealth of true and gentle chivalry. 

(To be continued.) 
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A GOOD conscience is to the soul what health 
is to the body—it preserves 2 constant ease 
and serenity within us, and more than coun- 
tervails all the calamities and afflictions which 
can possibly befall us.—ADDISON. 
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OUR HEARTS. 
BY L. M. A. 
CONCEALED within each human breast 
Are chambers vast and deep, 
Where eye of stranger ne’er may rest, 
_ Ne’er may see what welcome guest 
Gladly there we keep. 


Or see what ghosts of joys long fled 
Silent wander there; 

Haunting those chambers, as the dead 

The churchyard, when the day has fled, 
Ghastly, once so fair. 


Our hearts have nooks, where bright and sweet 
Hopes of eurs may hide; 

And whether storm and winter sleet 

Are round us, or the sunlight sweet, 
Ever they abide. 


And memories, too, of long ago 

Gather in each breast; 
Veiled, lest the scornful world should know 
And smile because we love them 80, 

Sacred they, and blest, 


And so our spirits, clad in veils 
Walk on earth below ; 
The deepest grief the heart conceals, 
What hopes and fears it ne’er reveals, 
Only God may know. 


For some we’ve loved and trusted long, 
Kindred to our souls, 

We lift the outer veil, and they 

See something of ourselves, that lay 
Hid by curtain folds. 

But all is not revealed on earth; 
Human hearts are deep; 

And ever keep we sacred things 

Hid from each eye, but his who brings 
To his beloved sleep.” 

So live we, strangers and unknown, 
In this world of ours; 

But where the light of God doth glow 

Heart to heart that light will show 
In the heavenly bowers. 


——_— od a——__— 


INFLUENCE OF HAPPINESS OVER 
THE MIND. 


IT should never be forgotten that the happier 
a child is the cleverer he will be. This is not 
only because, in a state of happiness, the mind 
is free, and at liberty for the exercise of its 
faculties, instead of spending its thoughts and 
energies in brooding over troubles; but also 
because the action of the brain is stronger when 
the frame is in a state of hilarity ; the ideas are 
more clear; impressions of outward objects are 
more vivid; and the memory will not let them 
slip. This is reason enough for the mother to 
take some care that she is the cheerful guide 
and comforter of her child. If she is anxious 
or fatigued, she will exercise some control over 
herself, and speak cheerfully, and try to enter 
freely into the subject of the moment; to meet 
the child’s mind, in short, instead of making 
him sink for want of companionship. 
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ANCIENT COVERING FOR THE FLOOR. 


THE first carpet was probably the skin of a 
wild beast laid down on the clay floor of a hut 
constructed of mud and wattles or loose stones 
carelessly piled together. Those fierce hunters 
and shepherds who founded Rome, and who, 
even when the Roman Republic was settled 
and powerful, used to come down from their 
mountains and terrify the soft Greek colonists 
of the Campania out of their wits, were the 
very men to use the skin of a wolf or a deer 
for carpet. Lord Maculay might have added 
such an accessory to his brilliant word-picture 
of an early Roman interior—when the largest 
lamp was lit, and the chestnuts glowed in the 
embers, and the kid turned on the spit, and 
the goodman and his sons trimming their bows 
and arrows, or adjusting a plume to their hel- 
met, listened with weeping and with laughter 
to the story of how well the bridge was kept 
by Horatius in the great days of old. Even 
when Rome was at the height of its grandeur 
and magnificence, that wild-beast carpet kept its 
place in their interior decoration. Such car- 
pets were spread in the dainty halls of Pom- 
peiian houses for the Domina to rest her pretty 
feet, or for the naked slave-children to dance 
upon. But the skin grew to be that of a lion 
or tiger. It was lined with perfumed leather 
from Mauritania, and the claws were of gold 
or silver. It was only in the decadence of 
Rome, when excess of luxury had brought 
about effeminacy and corruption, that from the 
lavish East came bales of glowing carpets, and 
rich silken stuffs for hangings. The Roman 
republican, honest, austere, and chaste, wanted 
neither panelled door nor woven arras to his 
chamber; but the Roman emperor, with his 
infinite dissoluteness, came to need curtains of 
Tyrian hue and Syrian fabric to veil the por- 
tals of his harem. And then came the Barba- 
rians and swept everything away. The early 
Christians killed classic art; but the Goths, 
the Huns, and the Franks killed domestic 
elegance and comfort. Carpets wholly dis- 
appeared from the West, and, until the full 
sunshine of the Renaissance, were almost un- 
known in Europe. The Rois Faineants of 
France were content with fresh straw in their 
palaces. Even our Queen Bess’s keeping-room 
was strewn with rushes. Tapestry weaving 
had, indeed, become a manufacture of great 
importance in the Low Countries, but uphol- 
sters never dreamed of laying down tapestries 
which were to be walked upon. Floors were 
made in marble and costly mosaic, and intri- 
cate marqueterie ; but to this day Italy is the 
most carpetless country in Europe; and even 
in France, within the recollection of the pre- 
sent generation, a drawing-room carpeted in 
its entire length and breadth was a curiosity. 
There was, perhaps, a small square in the cen- 
tre, and another by the fire-place ; but the rest 





was prettily-arranged oak planking, duly pol- 
ished every morning with beeswax by the frot- 
teur, who, for that purpose, attached a pair of 
scrubbing-brushes to his feet, and slid about in 
a pas seul des patineurs. The stairs of the 
French house, even of the best class, were 
equally destitute of carpet, and the treacher- 
ous slipperiness of both stairs and flooring was 
provocative of the most involuntary gymnas- 
tics on the part of the inexperienced visitor. 
You ‘‘shinned”’ your way up to the first floor 
as though you were ascending the Scala Santa, 
and it was in the position of a Siamese on all 
fours that you entered the presence of Madame 
la Comtesse. As for your bedroom, the floor 
was neither carpeted nor planked; it was 
simply paved with red tiles, very cool and 
pleasant in the summer, but far from agreeable 
to the feet in winter. 

While the West was sunk in barbarism, the 
East was beautifully carpeted, and these de- 
lightful adjuncts of comfort and luxury neces- 
sarily followed in the train of the Mohammedan 
conquerors, who, during the dark ages, overran 
a portion of Europe. In the “dark ages”’ all 
was light at Constantinople, and Damascus, and 
Cordova, and Granada. We ordinarily, but, I 
think, rashly, assume that the renewed use of 
carpets was brought to the West by the knights 
and barons returning from the crusades. We 
are not of this opinion. The Crusaders brought 
very little back with them, either of a moral or 
a physical nature. Carpets, with a hundred 
other luxuries, came to us through the com- 
merce of Venice with India and the East. At 
a time when thousands of Italian princes and 
nobles were shivering in winter on the icy 
marble floors of their palaces, the saloons of 
Venice were thickly and richly carpeted, and 
the use of these stuffs slowly penetrated through 
the countries supplied with commodities by the 
merchants of the Most Serene Republic. 

As regards tapestry, properly so called—that 
is to say, the imitation of painting in woven 
stuffs or needleworked stuff—it has a strong 
claim to be considered an invention, if not pe- 
culiar and original to Europe, at least one 
which, from the earliest times, has been ac- 
climatized in the West. The most important 
establishment in the world for artistic tapestry 
is that of the Gobelins, and of the display made 
by this imperial manufactory at the Paris Ex- 
hibition, a brief notice may not be out of place. 

The Gobelins Tapestry Works can scarcely 
be mentioned without reference to the cognate 
Imperial Manufactory of Porcelain at Sevres. 
They are invariably classed together; and in 
the Exhibition we find the superb saloon which 
contains the products of Sevres most appropri- 
ately draped with Gobelins tapestry. The 
manufactory itself is in the Rue Mouffetard, 
Paris, and here are made not only the famous 
‘‘Gobelin,” but the less celebrated carpets 
called “‘de la Savonnerie.”” The building was 
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In 


originally ¢he Garde Meuble of the crown. 
1662 all the weavers, dyers, embroiderers, and 
designers, who worked in the Louvre, the Sa- 
vonnerie, and the Tuileries were collected at 
the Gobelins, and the new organization was 
formally installed under the patronage of the 


Grand Monarque. Francis the First had pre- 
viously established a manufactory of tapestry 
at Fontainebleau; Henry the Second’s crafts- 
men worked at the Hospital of the Trinity ; and 
Henry the Fourth established his tapissiers 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits at the con- 
ventin the Rue St. Antoine. When the R. R. P. 
P. came back, the tapissiers were fain to move 
to the Palais des Tournelles, near the Place 
Royale. It is good, however, when we mark 
the definite settlement of these artisans by 
Louis the Fourteenth in the building of the 
Rue Mouffetard, which had belonged to a 
wealthy family of dyers called Gobelin, to re- 
member that the tapissier ordinaire of the great 
king was the father of a certain Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, otherwise known as Moliere. 

The first Director of the Gobelins was the 
famous painter of ceilings, Charles Le Brun. 
Among his assistants were Blin de Fontenay 
and Baptiste Monnoyer, the flower-painters, 
and that Dutchman, Vandermeulen, who used 
to paint battle-pictures on the soles of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s shoes. 

The illustrious portrait-painter, Mignard, 
sueceeded Le Brun, and among the other di- 
rectors have been Coypel and Oudry, the ani- 
mal painter. Boucher, too, of pink nymph and 
Cupid notoriety, ruled the roost here in Louis 
the Fifteenth’s days, and did his best to ruin 
the manufactory by insisting that nothing but 
his own meretricious pictures should be copied. 
During the Revolution little was done ; but the 
manufactory was not wholly suppressed. Un- 
der the Empire the cold hand of sham class- 
icism was laid upon the Gobelins, as upon every 
other art-work which Napoleon I. could touch, 
and the big-bodied, soulless composition of 
David and Vien were copied by the acre. The 
manufacture languished under the Restoration 
and Monarchy of July, but new life and spirit 
have been infused into the Gobelins by Napo- 
leon III. 
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HE who receives a good turn should never 
forget it; he who does one should never re- 
member it.—CHARRON. 


THERE is scarce any lot so low, but there is 
something in it to satisfy the man whom it 
has befallen; Providence having so ordered 


things, that in every man’s cup, how bitter 
soever, there are some cordial drops—some 
good circumstances, which, if wisely extracted, 
are sufficient for the purpose he wants them— 
that is to make him contented, and if not 
happy, at least resigned.—STERNE. 








PHILIP. 


BY M 





‘“‘KENNETH,”’ said my father, as he left the 
room, ‘step into the library before you go to 
bed ; I want to speak to you.”’ 

I was in no hurry to bring the evening to a 
close. Lounging over the backgammon-board 
with Cousin Cecily, and listening to the songs 
Miss Harmon, my father’s ward, was practis- 
ing in the other room, was much more to my 
taste than talking over our plans for my future 
life. But Cecily was one of the prompt sort ; 
when the game was finished she closed the 
board and insisted upon my going to my father. 

“Well, Kenneth,”’ he said, as I seated my- 
self, “how do you like Nora Harmon ?”’ 

The question sounded so oddly, coming from 
my father, who was accustomed to speak di- 
rectly to the point in a business conversation, 
that I stared blankly at him, repeating, ‘‘ Nora 
Harmon ?”’ 

““Ves,”” he said; “you have been at home 
three weeks. What do you think of her?” 

“‘She’s well enough,” said I; “why? Is 
she my long-lost sister ?’’ 

** Don’t be a fool,’’ suggested my father. 

‘No, sir,’’ I dutifully replied. 

‘‘She ’s worth seventy-five thousand dollars,”’ 
continued he ; ‘‘now do you see?” 
‘*Can’t say that I do,” said I. 

gaged, isn’t she ?”’ 

‘“Who told you that?” asked my father, 
sharply. 

‘““Why, no one, precisely. But all the town 
says she and Tom Hilliard will make a match. 
I am sure that is an engagement ring she 
wears.’” 

“Ttis not. You may set your mind at rest 
on that score. Young Hilliard spoke to mea 
month ago, and I told him plainly that when 
he could offer her a house to live in, it would 
be time to talk of that. She dos not think 
of such a thing.’”’ 

“Are you sure?’ I asked. ‘They say she 
never goes out without meeting him some- 
where.”’ 

‘That is just what I wanted tcspeak about. 
She doesn’t care for him now, butno one knows 
what may happen if this goes on ;and of course 
I shall be held responsible. So think I will 
send her to your Uncle Bartons for a while. 
Hilliard can’t follow her there.’’ 

“‘Can’t he ?”’ I answered, indiferently. 

“‘Tf he does, it will do him no jood. Barton 
won’t let him come to the house and you can 


see that she does not go out alor.”’ 
se T 9° 


** She is en- 


‘Yes, you,” he replied. ‘‘(f course you 


will go with her ?’”’ 
“* And put off studying law to>lay duenna ?”’ 
““Don’t pretend to be stupid. You will not 
find many girls like Nora, tosay nothing of 


saving her from such an idle scanp as Hilliard.’ 
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“And to say still less of the seventy-five 
thousand. Well, I’ll go.” 

So, in less than two weeks Miss Harmon and 
I found ourselves comfortably settled at Uncle 
Barton White’s farm-house. I began to think 
the post of duenna was not so bad, after all. 
We were near the sound; and with driving, 
fishing, bathing, and rowing, the time passed 
quickly. Poor Hilliard made but one attempt 
to disturb our peace. One evening, just after 
dark, as Uncle Barton and I were smoking in 
the veranda, a gentleman rode up. 

** Helloa!’’ Uncle Barton called out. 

* Helloa!’’ returned the stranger; ‘“‘does Mr. 
White live here ?”’ 

‘* Bart White does,’’ was the answer; ‘‘is he 
the chap ?”’ 

“Is Miss Harmon staying here 

**Is your name Hilliard?’’ queried my uncle. 

The stranger hesitated, and then answered in 
the affirmative. 

‘Well, my orders are not to let youin. I 
never turned a visitor away in my life, and I 
won't begin now; so if you’ll come in you’re 
welcome; but you ean’t see Nora.”’ 

“‘Good-night, then,’”’ said Hilliard; and de- 
parted. 

‘““Why didn’t you tell me who it was?’’ said 
Uncle Barton. 

‘““How could L? I never saw him before; 
and, besides, it is dark,’’ 

‘‘He’s a clever-spoken fellow. But he’d 
ought to be more’n that to come after Nora. 
Seems to me she’s rather sweet on you, ain’t 
she? It wouldn’t be a bad spec for you, young 
man.”’ 

I exclaimed instantly that I could never be 
influenced by such a motive ; but Miss Harmon 
was a nice girl. 

‘‘Miss Harmon !’’ repeated Uncle Bart, with 
the most profound contempt; ‘“‘ why can’t you 
call people by their christened names? J al- 
ways do. Helloa!” as two figures came stum- 
bling round the corner of the house, talking 
loudly and aigrily. 

‘Pete andjJake, drunk as fools. What do 
you want?” 

‘* Want outrights,’’ stammered one. 

** Well, you won’t get ’em here. I ain’t a 
hangman,”’ aiswered Uncle Barton. 

‘* We ain’t igoin’ to work for no twenty dol- 
lars 2 month h hayin’. Marvin’s darkey gits 
two dollars a lay.”’ 

*‘ Just turn n and go to sleep, and we ’ll talk 
it over in themorning,” said my uncle. But 
this pacific sujgestion was a failure. The men 
were determiid; so was Uncle Barton; and 
the next morijng he found himself with only 
one man and bur large fields ready for mow- 
ing. Howeverhe was equal to the emergency, 
having had lojg experience. He rose early, 
drove off som@where, and before ten o’clock 
had secured twp men, and put them to work. 
I volunteered my assistance, but it was reject- 
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ed; so Nora and I drove off to spemil the day 
with some friends. We did not return until 
evening; and as we entered, we heard voices 
speaking in the most unintelligible sounds 
tongue ever uttered. We stood a moment in 
the doorway and looked in. There sat Uncle 
Barton and one of the new men in the middle 
of the room, while the rest of the family were 
seated around, looking on in open-mouthed 
wonder. 

‘‘Come;, Kenneth,’’ said Uncle Barton. ‘‘You 
are a scholar, see if you can’t talk to Philip. 
I’m trying to find out who he is. He can’t 
understand me when I speak Dutch, and he 
don’t know the first word of English.’’ 

I sat down by “‘ Philip” and tried my lingual 
powers. I treated him to some choice selec- 
tions from Woodbury’s Course with the Ger- 
man ; I tried various extracts from Vasquelli’s 
French; I even ventured on a little Spanish, 
and a few Italian phrases, trembling lest they 
might be the right ones, and I should be ex- 
pected to continue the conversation. The 
number of languages I spoke made a deep im- 
pression upon the assembled family, but none 
at all upon Philip. He laughed a great deal, 
and although he occasionally caught at a word, 
evidently did not understand. As soon as I 
stopped talking he took up a slate which lay 
on the table, and began to tell us a long story 
in some unknown tongue, illustrating it with 
equally incomprehensible diagrams. The words 
‘Victor Emanuel” and “ Garibaldi” occurring 
frequently, we concluded that the story must 
have been very interesting if we could only have 
understood it; so we listened attentively. He 
seemed pleased, and kept on talking for a long 
time, utterly oblivious of the fact that we knew 
no more of his language than he of ours. 

Being occupied with other things, we took no 
farther notice of Philip, until, on Sunday morn- 
ing, we were surprised to see him in church. 
However, this was an innocent, if an unex- 
pected, proceeding; we did not think much of 
it. But in the afternoon Uncle Barton came 
into the sitting-room, and told us that Philip 
was hard at work in the kitchen, writing a 
letter, and talking about Garibaldi. The chil- 
dren rushed out to see, and presently came 
back, saying the letter was finished, and he 
wanted an envelope. This rendering it practi- 
cable for me to see what was going on without 
lowering my dignity by any exhibition of curi- 
osity about such a person, I got one, and took 
it outto him. He was as good-natured as ever; 
indeed, his face was on a broad grin most of the 
time; and as I handed him the envelope I 
glanced—accidentally, of course—at the writ- 
ing. It was in German, but I could distinguish 
the words ‘soldat’? and “ Garibaldi” in large 
letters in many places. He produced a piece 
of red sealing-wax, and after carefully folding 
the letter and putting it in the envelope, secured 
it with nine large seals; after which he pro- 
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ceeded todirect it to His Majesty Victor Eman- 
uel, Mexico, in America. Then he handed it 
to me, saying, ‘‘post?’’ I nodded my head, 
and went back to the sitting-room. 

“Uncle Barton,”’ said I, “‘look here! That 
man’s crazy.” 

“Stuff!” said my uncle. ‘‘He’s a tip-top 
fellow to work. What makes you think that?’’ 

I handed him the letter. 

**T suppose he’s been a soldier, and wants a 
pension, or something,”’ said he. 

“Tf he had beeu in Garibaldi’s army, he’d 
know better than to direct to Victor Emanuel 
in America,’’ I suggested ; but this argument 
was totally without effect. My uncle brought 
forward a much better one. 

“*T think there ’s something queer about him, 
myself,’”’ he said. ‘“‘He’s got books in his 
room, two or three of ’em. And he washes his 
face and hands every morning, and that’s what 
none of ’em ever do.”’ 

‘*Yes, and he talks and laughs to himself,”’ 
said Cousin Mary. 

**Last night, when I went to look for Nora, 
I heard some one laughing, and I looked in the 
barn door, and there he was ali alone.”’ 

“T ’m afraid of him,” said Aunt Kate. ‘Sup- 
pose he should come down stairs some night 
and murder us all?’’ 


‘*Lock the door of the stairway,’ said Uncle 
Barton. 

“T can’t. The lock’s broken. Do send him 
away.” 

‘*By Jiminy !’’ was the answer. ‘ He’s no 
more crazy ’nIam. I ain’t afraid of him, nor 
a dozen like him.”’ 

‘But I am,”’ said Mary. 

* And I,” said Aunt Kate and the children 
together. 

“Then lock your doors. Don’t talk like a 
set of geese,” and Uncle Barton walked off in 
disgust. 

When we went to our rooms I noticed that 
every door was shut and locked, although we 
generally left them open a little way, in the hot 
weather, for the sake of the air. But my door 
had no lock; so, discretion being out of the 
question, I tried the worse part of valor, and 
left the door ajar, as usual. Then I went to 
sleep and dreamed of the Deering murder, and 
of Philip. After a while I woke up with a 
confused sense of footsteps and voices some- 
where near me. I thought I heard a door open 
and shut; and, looking towards my door, I saw 
a faint light which gradually grew brighter and 
brighter. It flashed across me in an instant. 
Somebody—Philip, and perhaps a companion, 
was coming down the garret stairs with a light. 
And all the doors were locked, and everybody 
was asleep. I rose, and went cautiously toward 
the light; I put out my hand to take hold of 
the door, and touched—the window. The foot- 
steps and voices were part of my dream; the 








light was only the moon coming gradually out 
from behind the clouds. 

I silently resolved to pay no more attention 
to the “‘ voices of the night,’’ come what might ; 
and was soon sleeping so soundly that I did 
not awake until the breakfast bell rang, and 
Charlie rushed into my room with the follow- 
ing announcement :— 

‘*Nora’s gone, and Philip’s gone, and he 
isn’t Philip, but Mr. Hilliard, and they ’re mar- 
ried !”’ 

So my dream was not all a dream, after all. 
But I bore it. Strangely enough, my first 
thoughts were not of the lost seventy-five thou- 
sand; nor of poor Nora’s sad fate; wedded to 
the man she loved; nor of the wrath of my 
father and the ridicule of my friends. I thought 
of Cousin Cecily’s sweet, sober face, and won- 
dered what she would say. 


SOO Oo — 


LOVE ME ALL. 
BY G, T. POWELL. 

Tuov knowest I love with all my heart, 

Nor think it much to give all thine; 
Thou givest me not the smallest part, 

Unless thou make it wholly mine, 
Fear not that I shall fickle prove ; 
With half my heart I could not love. 


I seek not with fond, jealous care 
The freedom of thy soul to bind; 
I know love would be free as air, 
And joys not in a slavish mind; 
Thy wit, thy grace, to all be shown, 
Yet keep some thoughts for me alone. 


The sweet unconscious tenderness 
That from thy very nature flows, 

I would not seek to shut up this, 
More than the sweetness of a rose; 

But all that is of right called love, 

That I, and I alone, must move. 





HEREAFTER. 
BY BARTON KEY BRISCOE. 
THERE comes a time in our affairs 
When we must stop for want of rest, 
For man has always found it best 
To sometimes lay aside his cares; 
And so, in God’s good time, arrives 
The flood-gate, shutting out our lives. 


Hard by the stream the dead have cross’d 
To reach the spirit’s vast domain, 
I sit and dream and dream again, 
Of those that I have loved and lost; 
And from within a voice so drear, 
Cries, “ They are there and you are here.” 


And in my visions I have seen 
The fates of the dead appear, 
But they are there and I am here, 
And the river of Death between ; 
And no man knows if I shall be 
Ever with them—or they with me. 
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PRUDENCE is that virtue by which we discern 


what is proper to be done under the various 
circumstances of time and place.—MILTON. 
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ON DUTY. 


BY ISABELLA MEREDITH. 


‘*Tv is God’s will, and I must submit.’’ 

This pious utterance came from the lips of a 
woman on whose hair the moonlight rested, 
around whom floated the perfume of all the 
floral censers in the vast garden. Her voice 
was tremulous, yet firm. 

‘* Ellen, Ellen, when will you learn that you 
are a free agent?’ urged her companion, im- 
patiently. 

‘*T am not, John, in this matter. Obedience 
is clearly my duty, here. 

‘* Obedience which forces you to cast me off? 
Ellen, you have studied your Bible to little 
purpose, if you do not know that a wife 
should leave home and parents, to cling to her 
husband.”’ 

**T am not your wife, John.”’ 

‘*Not my wife? Then love, and vows, hopes, 
kisses, and prayers all go for nothing! It is 
only the ‘I will,’ spoken before the priest—oniy 
that momentary clasping of hands that would 
make you a wife! Ellen, I tell you that you 
became my wife with the first kiss—do you re- 
member that first kiss, dear?—that you gave 
me.”’ 

She faltered and trembled. 

“Ah!” he said, in the sweet, persuasive 
tones that had moved her, ‘‘my darling, do 
not persist in your cruel purpose, and wrong two 
hearts, and break one utterly. If you will, 
weigh my claim against his, and choose that 
which will bring you most happiness.’”’ 

“Oh! you know, John, on whom my choice 
would fall?’’ she asked, so pleadingly he could 
only comfort her with his gentle— 

“*T know, darling.’’ 

‘Then be sure that only because I feel it to 
be a stern duty—owed to them whose child I 
am—do I crush out all my heart to do their bid- 
ding. Be sure of that, John. 

For a long minute his eyes searched her fair 
face, and she saw in them the soft love-light 
slowly die, and a stern, hard look came, under 
which she quailed visibly. 

** Ellen, I cannot believe you capable of tri- 
fling with me, now. The woman who could 
yield so much to duty, could not commit that 
wrong! If you sin here, it is from an igno- 
ranece so pitiable—poor child!—that I must 
not be harsh. Look deep into the heart you 
have told me was mine, and tell me if there 
lurks in it the shadow of a hope that I can win 
you from this cruel course you are set upon ?’’ 

‘* There is none,” she answered, faintly. ‘I 
must go on!’’ 

“Have you thought well of all the shame ?” 
he broke in, hoarsely. ‘‘Of how you must de- 
ceive this man who takes you to his heart— 
your place being here ?’’ 

‘*If there be shame for me, the saints have 
borne greater, and shall I shrink from duty 














through an unworthy fear? That were, in- 
deed, a shame too great to bear. But I will 
not deceive him—he shall know’’— 

‘*Ellen, Ellen! respect my love, respect my 
bitter grief and shame! You have no right to 
tell him how my heart is bowed down and left 
desolate, that his home may be bright with an 
abiding love. In so far, at least, you have a 
duty towards me, the outcast, and, though you 
will not hear my prayers, your dare not despise 
your potent watchword!’ 

** John, you are very cruel!’’ she murmured, 
as if the unwilling words were forced from her 
pale lips. 

He laughed bitterly. ‘‘Cruel,amI? Have 
we changed réles so soon? But there, my dar- 
ling, my little trembling dove’’—he stopped 
short, groaning. ‘‘I forget—not mine! You 
see my heart has grown so wonted to its hap- 
piness, it is slow to learn that misery is to be 
its portion henceforth! Forgive me, Ellen, if 
I speak bitterly ; I would not pain you, but— 
my love dies hard! “What, tears? O, Ellen, 
for your own sake nOow—not mine alone—I ask 
you to pause and think again of what you are 
doing.”’ 

‘John, you try me to the full extent of my 
endurance; you probe my heart to the quick! 
Well for me that I have something mightier 
than my own human weakness to lean upon 
in this awful hour, or I should earn: your last- 
ing contempt and my own! You say truly 
that Duty is my watchword, then how can I 
waver? Do not prolong this agony. I must 
go my way, and you yours. Let us part.” 

‘Child, go your way, and Heaven send that 
your path lead not to martyrdom. There, the 
death-warrant is signed !”” He wrung her prof- 
fered hand, and flung it from him with a groan. 
“Oh! that I could tear that fair, child’s face 
out of my heart! The memory of the smiles 
and kisses that sweetened the past will but 
poison the future.” 

She heard him, but wisely crushed back a 
sob that shivered on her lips, In a moment he 
had turned from the struggle calm and cour- 
teous, with the gentle voice and bearing she 
had loved so well, and thrilled at long before 
the time when they came to have no secrets 
from each other. 

‘* Ellen, my pride is powerless here, because 
I know that you love me even while you deal 
so with me. Long ago I gave you my heart 
and life to do what you would with them. You 
will that the heart should die and the life pass 
on unblest. I held you in my heart as my 
wife, and gave you all her rights; but we do 
not think alike on many points, and you cast 
away the crown and the love, thinking your 
first duty not yet mine. I cannot strive with a 
woman; my strength seems misplaced so op- 
posed. I will protest against your determina- 
tion no longer, but bid you choose your own 
road to happiness. If in the future you should 
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find that you had mistaken duty, I pity you, 
for you will find that it involved a deep wrong 
to others, and you will suffer. Forgive me if, 
in my pain, I have forgotten you—it is the first 
time, Ellen.’”’ 

In the silence she fancied a light touch fell 
upon her hair, the bright hair he so loved, then 
she heard a fervent, low-breathed— 

**God bless you!’’ 

When she dared to look up she was alone. 
Awhile she waited among the odorous flowers— 
her eyes uplifted beyond the stars, her lips 
moving without sound. 

And so it was that John Kemper and Ellen 
Tynsdale, fond lovers, and faithful though they 
were, parted, and the hard and hopeless word 
‘*Forever’’ arose between them, a grim wall 
which there was no passing. 

Ellen Tynsdale was the only child of New 
England parents. She had inherited the cast 
of mind and character which education had 
done its utmost to develop into the same un- 
flinching, stern regard for duty ; also the some- 
what one-sided view of that Christian principle 
that threw the Puritanic characteristics into 
such strongly sombre relief, as contrasted with 
the brilliant and rollicking cavalier and royal- 
ist, in the days when pretty orange-girls basked 
in the light of the royal smile at White Hall, 
and the Round Head party bemoaned the death 
that had left them leaderless. Those wrang- 
lers and their strifes were long dead, but their 
deathless principies, cropping out here among 
New England valleys, centuries later, had 
power to part a tender, clinging girl from a 
brave and faithful lover. 

It seemed as if her character had imbibed 
something from the bleak blue hills that shut 
in her home from the rugged, rock-strewn val- 
ley, with its sterile soil; she was so sternly set, 
so unyielding, so hopelessly in earnest, for one 
with so fair a face, a smile so faintly sweet, 
and eyes so trustingly tender. 

Her father refused the consent John Kemper 
asked, briefly and without reason, unless to 
tell her, ‘‘I have set my heart on seeing you 
the wife of Alan Wyverton; he is worthy of 
you, and so married you will be respected and 
happy,’’ was to give herareason. The mother 
appealed to—for Ellen did not yield without a 
struggle—had no answer except her husband's, 
as became a worthy helpmeet. ‘‘ Your father 
knows best. You are too young to set your 
judgment against his!”” But, woman-like, she 
descended to details. ‘‘Mr., Wyverton is a 
worthy man, old enough to guide your youth, 
steady, and settled in life. He is a ‘ professor,’ 
respected in the church, and of consequence in 
the society. He is a man of substance, more- 
over, and offers you a good home. What has 
John Kemper?’ Ellen was too wise to an- 
swer “his profession,’’ which was equivalent to 
“nothing” just then; and the words ‘talent’ 
or ‘“‘genius’”’ representing no quotable stock, 





no paying investment, stood so far below the 
tangible good of railway coupons, and bonds, 
and mortgages, that it was worse than useless 
to suggest them. So like many another she 
had to sit silent and see her fate mangled and 
misshapen for her by others. 

The discarded lover went his way. True to 
the nobility of his manhood, to the love in his 
writhing heart, he uttered no groan; he ac- 
cepted the fate in silence, and left Ellen in 
peace to fulfil the part she had chosen. 

If she ever faltered, which she may have done 
in the dark, unhappy midnight, his silence, his 
absence, made her feel that it was too late. If 
she grew pale, who was always like a white 
rose for fairness, she grew firmer also, when 
the wedding-day came round, and donned her 
bridal garments with a careful hand, showing 
no tremor. She had prayed, and read, and 
meditated herself into a strength sufficient for 
the hour, and perhaps she was indeed blessed, 
as she fancied, not knowing, even then, how 
cruel a wrong she was doing her own heart, and 
his. 

The wedding guests said that Ellen Tyns- 
dale was the loveliest bride ever seen, and her 
very bridemaids, forgetful of the elderly, sober 
groom, sighed with envy of the stately great 
mansion and the wealth of which Eilen was 
become the mistress. 

She bore the greetings, the ceremony, the 
laughter, and congratulations well, but it was 
noticeable that she shivered through all her 
slender frame, that her lips grew ashy white 
and quivered, when the old minister formally 
and quaintly saluted her as ‘“‘ Mistress Wyver- 
ton.”’ 

In the life that followed, the dreary weeks 
and months lengthening into years, the revela- 
tion came of what she had done. The long 
days of sole companionship with him to whom 
she had bound herself, showed her by slow de- 
grees the full horror of her mistake. 

Underlying the simple severity of Ellen’s 
nature, were the fine instincts and delicate 
appreciativeness which toned it down to pure 
womanliness. Her soul revelled in the beau- 
tiful, and was keen to detect its presence in 
whatever form it takes. The perfumy breeze 
floating from the meadow, and gathering sweet- 
ness from myriad unseen, trembling bells: the 
glory of a sunset cloud; the quiet of a summer 
heaven, touched her with emotions she could 
not utter; and so, too, with music—with a 
poem; wherever Truth and Purity spoke, lived 
the beautiful for her, whether it found its ex- 
pression in art or nature. Her soul rose within 
her, as if its wings had burst their bonds, and 
then fell drooping, lifeless, through want of 
sympathy. Her heart had no companion for 
its necessities ; her soul froze, blighted by the 
black frost of uncongeniality. 

A black season of self-tormentings came upon 
her. She well nigh grew morbid over the “‘ might 
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have been’? which she rashly dared to recall. 
Bitter, indeed, were her thoughts, striking deep 
root into the bitterness of her days. 

Through all one summer Ellen neglected the 
garden which had been the pride and delight of 
her other years. Not a weed did she uproot, 
not a flower gather to bloom in her hair, or 
brighten the sombre rooms of her house. Yet, 
self-sown, the flowers grew among the weeds, 
and bloomed wildly, untrimmed and strag- 
gling about the path. She still chose to walk 
there, in the summer twilight, contemplating 
the waste with a bitterness that had grown 
dearer than pleasanter thoughts to her now. 

One evening, standing before a stately lily, 
beautiful in its perfect flower, and shaking 
sweetness upon every ripple of the air, she 
seemed to recognize in it something of her 
former self—the lost stately calm and sweet- 
ness of her youth. Suddenly setting her 
slender foot upon its stem, she broke it, ex- 
claiming, with a jarring laugh :— 

*** The primrose on the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was—to him, 

And—it was nothing more !’” 
So she went in, and never cared to look again ; 
but the next evening she came unawares to the 
spot, and found the lily scentless, withered, 
and trampled into the earth. She did not for- 
get the lily, but she refused the lesson. 

The days went by slowly enough, and hor- 
rible, in their monotony, to her rebelling heart. 
There was no pause in the silent strife that 
wore upon her. And autumn came, with its 
mockery of bright fires on the hearth, foresha- 
dowing what the winter nights would be ; long, 
and silent; he sitting there dozing over his 
newspaper, filling the quiet with the sonorous, 
long-drawn breathings of a weary man’s slum- 
ber ; she, opposite, more weary, speechless, in- 
tent upon thought, or trying to escape it, while 
her slight fingers were busied with some trifle 
of woman’s work. She thought it all over, as 
she sat in silence, shading her eyes. 

Alan, from a deep abstraction, suddenly 
looked up. ‘* Wife,” he said, “‘that weedy 
spot at the south of the house was where you 
grew your flowers, last year, wasn’t it ?’”’ 

* Yes.”’ 

‘* Have you given it up?” 

“The flower garden? yes. I have enough 
to do within the house, and gardening tires me 
more than it used, I think.’’ 

“*Tt’s a capital piece of land, capital ; a great 
shame to have it run to waste. Tell you what 
’tis, Mrs. Wyverton, I’ve a mind to turn the 
plough in there, this fall, and in the spring plant 
it to cabbages. There is a demand for them in 
the market, and it’s a good plan to make the 
ground pay its own taxes, and a profit too, if it 
will. What do you say?” 

*““As you please, of course,’’ she replied, in- 
differently. 

She stole away while he was napping by tne 





fire, and walked down the paths. The moon- 
light showed her the weeds still rank, the 
flowers all blackened and dying from the early 
frosts. ‘‘ Like my life, like my life!’’ she mur- 
mured, as the dismal wind blew around her, 
laden with no odors from the dead flowers she 
had failed to tend. Sitting down on the low 
stone wall at the foot of the garden, wrapping 
her shawl closer around her, and smiling some- 
what bitterly, she said :-— 

““The cabbages will be better tended! I have 
proved to be but a poor husbandman.”’ 

The conscience that was not dead within her 
stirred, giving assent, and brought her to the 
tribunal to answer for her failure. 

‘““What path brought you to this?” it de- 
manded of her. “‘ Was it the path of duty? 
Then why do you faint by the way? The de- 
mands of duty are as potent nowasthen. Has 
your strength failed so soon after the sacrifice, 
that yon cannot obey? What is it in your 
heart, where love once ruled? Bitterness and 
rebellion! And you, so strong to hush the de- 
spairing cry of love, have you no strength to 
quell these unruly guests that mar your wo- 
manhood? Have you mistaken, as he told 
you?”’ 

“Oh, no, no!”’ she cried at that. ‘I suffered 
too much! It cannot be that I erred there!’ 

‘Then live in error no longer; having done 
so much for duty’s sake, do more,” the con- 
science within her urged—and she listened. 

Now it was that the true nobility of her 
nature rose and saved her from herself. She 
went back to the house, and in her chamber 
prayed humbly, as she had not prayed for 
many months, and the heart from which her 
prayer sped held a simple, childlike faith that 
the needed help would be vouchsafed her. Her 
restoration to her old simple creed was the 
silent work of many prayers, and it went on 
with as many lets and hindrances as Christian’s 
progress, not wanting in sloughs of despond, 
castles doubting, and giants despair, to waylay 
and weary her. She thought—so slow was her 
progress, so many her retrogressions—that the 
time would never come when the burden would 
drop from her shoulders; but she went on, 
and day by day gained some little step. She 
thought, ‘‘The flowers shall not give way to 
cabbages! I will teach him to find a dearer 
profit in beauty than in the rustle of bank- 
notes.’”’ Then the old bitterness would arise in 
the scornful thought, “‘It is not pleasant to 
teach one’s husband that there are other needs 
than those which money can buy, other gains 
than those of filthy lucre.’”” Blushing with 
shame that the need was, and shamed to be so 
shamed, she sped to her kitchen, and did pen- 
ance for the thought by making with her own 
hands a delicate dessert of which her husband 
was fond; even trying to take pleasure in his 
satisfaction when he partook of it. 

Matters cannot go very widely wrong in & 
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household where one member tries canscien- 
tiously to regulate his life according to the rule 
of duty. Where there had never been open 
discord there now abode a sweet peace, that 
was almost like happiness—the quiet-toned 
happiness of puritanic growth, which goes hand 
in hand with thrift, order, and comeliness of 
life. 

Ellen suffered no more weeds .n her garden, 
no more night-shade in her heart. She grew 
nearer to the beautiful, in taking it home to 
her bosom. Perhaps she never ceased to feel 
the burden, but she grew stronger to bear it; 
and with the increase of years she became less 
restive in the yoke, and lifted her heart in 
thanksgiving for what of peace and good fell 
to her lot. 


The fortunes of John Kemper changed when 
they had touched the profound of grief and dis- 
appointment. He had seen ail the nearest ties 
of kinship severed by death, and lived hope- 
fully on. When ‘inally he lost his love by a 
erueller blow than death, he lost hope, and 
dfifted without effort, a wrecked and tired- 
hearted man. Te crown misfortune, a few 
months after Ellen Tynsdale became for him 
only Mrs. Wyverton, another death left him 
the means to be idle. There being no necessity 
to work, energy died out in him, and a genius 
was lost to the world. That his nature did not 
turn acrid, was owing to its inherent sweet- 
ness, and he was too great, too true a man to 
turn cynic, though perhaps many of his moods 
took on a dash of wholesome bitterness from 
the sorrow which had changed all the tenor of 
his life. Purposeless and restless, he roamed 
over the world, seeking and finding—nothing. 
He never entertained the possibility of replac- 
ing his love, but had a new face caught him un- 
awares, gladly would he have yielded his heart 
to the fresh wiles, and welcomed the new comer, 
who should make that desolation blossom again 
with the sweeter roses of maturer love. 

Men sometimes dream of old hopes and dead 
desires, and he—in the green balcony of many 
a German sun, with meerschaum between his 
lips, the sound of band-music in his ears, and 
the gleam of a river winding through purpling 
vineyards, pictured to his eyes—found himself 
straying from the eager talk of a chamois hunt, 
or a legend of some daring wildschutz, and lost 
in a dream of her. It was always his Ellen 
that came to him with her love-smile and a 
happy light in her eyes ; and always Mrs. Wy- 
verton, suddenly appearing on the scene, who 
sent the vision away. He would awake shud- 
deringly, with a tort of cold disgust, remem- 
bering whose arms enfolded her now, whose 
kisses warmed her lips. 

He did not pity her; he never knew her need 
of it in that dull, changeless life she led, where 
love brought not its own sweet variety. She 
would not have pitied his lonely life, had she 





witnessed its outward manifestations, shut out, 
as she was, from all sympathy with its hidden 
things. 

He bought a flower of a pretty grisette—he 
was always careful to purchase of a pretty one 
—on the boulevarde, and wore it as gayly as a 
man might who had never worn the willow 
instead of a heartsease. He played at the 
gaming-tables at Ems, and lost, and won, and 
waltzed after at the ball, as carelessly as if his 
life had turned up only couleur de rose, and that 
was always the color that won. He quaffed 
great glasses of Hockheimer, visited art galle 
ries, strolled “‘ unter den Linden,’’ and avoided 
no Hauptstrasse, whose pretty frauleins were to 
be met and complimented in the glance com- 
pounded of respect and admiration to which no 
Srauleins the world over are utterly averse. 

Like the prince of the fairy tale, wherever 
the feather of chance led, there he followed, 
and in the pursuit of happiness he made ac- 
quaintance with a great number of her substi- 
tutes, and found them out at once. The life 
which might have mated hig ran very differ- 
ently its slow course in the quaint, staid New 
England household on the other side of the 
world. 

The same feather chance led him, after years 
of wandering, on board a ship bound across the 
Atlantic. He felt no thrill of excitement or 
pleasure, for he had no home ties, save those of 
memory, and they promised nothing. A beau- 
tiful girl who strolled the deck by his side, and 
was piqued by his careless admiration into 
striving to win a deeper regard, caught this 
confession from his lips, one night while they 
leaned over the ship’s side watching the phos- 
phorescent gleam of the waves. 

‘* Why do I return, then, do you ask, h.ving 
nohome? Why leave the gay Old World, with 
its intoxicating charms, its holiday life, its mad 
revelry, its fascination? It reminds me of the 
Masque of the Cholera—you remember? and 
so, by a natural transition of ideas, I think of 
the dead. Extremes meet. Iam tired of the 
revelry of life which charms you; I must go 
and visit graves that lie in the New World. 
There are brambles on them that my tears have 
nourished, I mustseeif they be green.” 

The girl bit her lip in silence, and suspected 
a grave in his heart, and a bramble whose thorn 
rankled there. She teased him no more with 
her coquetries, but admitted into her bosom a 
guest more dangerous than all her little vani- 
ties—sympathy ; and he grew to like her with 
a depth of feeling that made him wonder. 

He was sorry when the voyage was done. As 
they stood on deck, watching the spires of the 
city looming into sight, he told her so, and sur- 
prised a glitter in her eyes that took a prisma- 
tic gleam as the sunlight fell athwart her dark 
lashes. A rich rose-red burned upon her cheeks, 
her lips quivered as she tried to smile, the wo- 
man-instinct within her teaching her to hide 
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her heart; forcing the poor, proud lips to crush 
back the tell-tale sigh, and smile down the pain. 

And so, with renewed smiles, hand claspings, 
and promises of meeting again, they went their 
several ways. 

After a brief dallying, John Kemper went 
home to the lonely house that had come to him 
with his relative’s money. From the windows 
of his library—the room he mostly inhabited, 
whose glass doors opened upon a green slope of 
lawn shadowed by great elms—he could see the 
great house of the Wyvertons, and Mrs. Wy- 
verton’s garden, lovely green terraces laden 
with masses of brilliant color, among which 
bees hummed, birds fluttered, and a tiny foun- 
tain upfiung jets of silvery spray and gleaming 
arches, 

He, lying under his elms, with his cigar, 
sometimes saw a figure passing to and fro 
among the flowers, but took no note. If it 
were Mrs. Wyverton, why, Mrs. Wyverton 
was less to him than Flora, and Flora was— 
he paused, not caring to fix her place in his 
heart and life, agd so, perhaps, shut away all 
those sweet possibilities newly arisen ; but the 
name was a spell, calling before him a fair face 
that would bloom transcendently lovely under 
the magic of wife and motherhood. The old 
dreamy look grew in his eyes, the garden and 
its lonely ministrant faded from his thought, 
and his cigar went out. 

Before John Kemper had seen a soul outside 
of his own domain, it was well known through- 
out the place that he was to marry a young lady 
from the city, and that they had returned to- 
gether from abroad that the fiancée might pre- 
pare her trousseau, while he should make ready 
a home for her reception. As he secluded him- 
self for days, he grew to be an object of interest, 
and his appearance was eagerly waited for. 
One by one his old friends met and claimed 
him, and he drifted quietly back into that once 
familiar society. It was an old trick of his to 
charm easily, and they found he had not lost 
the gift in those years of foreign wandering 
that had brought him to maturity. 

One evening, at one of those impromptu ga- 
therings frequent in country life, he encoun- 
tered, for the first time, Mrs. Wyverton. He 
paused to see if the pulses of his heart accele- 
rated, and found that their even beat was 
unchanged, before he made his way to her. 
““Mrs. Wyverton,”’ he said, bending over her 
chair, ‘‘I remember that we were friends in 
years long gone, and I am come to see if I may 
lay a little claim upon your remembrance.”’ 

At the sound of his mellow voice she looked 
up, meeting the dark, handsome eyes, which 
were all of that face, with its foreign moustache 
and changed expression, that she knew. They 
were unaltered—the eyes under which she had 
smiled and thrilled of old. ‘Mr. Kemper!” 
was all she had voice for. 

If he was startled at the face he saw for the 





first time as she looked up at him, he had the 
self-possession not to betray it. Ripened into 
a beauty her youth had merely shadowed forth, 
a serene loveliness that had grown upon her 
daily, she smiled softly out of her clear eyes 
upon him, and bade him welcome home. 

He had not looked for so fair and young a 
face under the white widow’s cap, nor for so 
slender and stately a figure as he beheld in the 
trailing widow’s weeds. Alan Wyverton had 
gone home after long months of illness, through 
which his wife had faithfully nursed him, and 
it was her black-robed form John had idly 
watched passing to and fro among her flowers. 

“One ought to congratulate you, I suppose, 
Mr. Kemper, if the rumors that one hears are 
true,’”’ said a young lady, turning to John, as 
Mrs. Wyverton’s eyes, faltering under the old 
familiar gaze, found refuge in her work. 

Perhaps; but I cannot answer for anything 
s0 Vague as rumors. What do they foresha- 
dow ?”’ 

** All manner of pleasantnesses, approaching 
hymenial rites, bridal favors, and the like.” 

‘*Am I to be married, then ?’’ asked John, 
with a smile. 

‘Yes, so it seems. Am I to congratulate?” 

“Ahi that is a question none can answer. 
Wait until you see if the step lead to hap- 
piness.’” 

Ellen, bending over her work, could not but 
hear and wonder if the rumor for which he had 
no denial was true—but she learned no more. 

John never called at the widow’s house; 
never sought to rival the various suitors for her 
favor, in escorting her home from the different 
houses where they often met; yet he never 
failed to greet her with friendly warmth, nor 
to render her all the little courtesies he showed 
so impartially to others. He becamie, as he 
had formerly been, a great favorite in that 
quiet circle, and because of his occasional ab- 
sence, the unknown Flora unconsciously re- 
ceived many fervent anathemas, of which she 
was not altogether deserving. 

Ellen, waiting and watching, found that her 
heart beat fitfully if she expected to meet John 
Kemper and he did not come ; she felt the flush 
come and go in her cheeks at the discussion 
of his affairs, that went on freely in his ab- 
sence ; she knew that the old love, hushed and 
hidden, but never dead through all those years, 
was living and growing in her heart, and 
through that knowledge she grew timid and 
afraid. 

The gun was fired at Sumter; its boom re- 
verberated through every valley of New Eng- 
land, and the echo was caught and tossed 
among its hills. 

“Tf, in all my life, I have failed to find any- 
thing to live for, here is something a man may 
be proud to die for!’’ exclaimed John Kemper, 
in that moment when the sentiment of patriot- 
ism ran riot through the North, 
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**You will go, then?’’ Ellen asked, quietly. 

**T will go and fight,’’ he answered. 

‘What need is there? Do you not believe 
that those who have already gone will indeed 
strangle this riot, they call rebellion, at its 
birth ?”’ 

John slowly shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know 
—I have nothing to do with that! I go be- 
cause duty calls every patriot to his place in 
the ranks. You yourself taught me the lesson, 
Mrs. Wyverton, when I was a boy. A hard 
lesson it was; and one for which I had no lik- 
ing at the time, but Duty is not so bitter now 
as then. Time rights the past, and we live to 
laugh at pain, and to rather like the excite- 
ment of occasional tragedies! I beg your par- 
don!’ he added, starting; ‘‘I’m afraid I was 
thinking aloud! Duty! yes, it is the duty of 
every man, woman, and child, to lend whatso- 
ever of strength they possess to uphold the flag 
that has so long waved over our beloved coun- 
try.”” He did not notice how suddenly the 
color had faded from her face, when'she ga- 
thered strength to ask him when he must go. 

‘‘My regiment is to leave within the week. 
May I come to bid you good-by before I go?’’ 

She assented, and waited; but he did not 
come, being ordered off suddenly. 

For a few months Mrs. Wyverton busied her- 
self with preparing lint and bandages, with 
army knitting and sewing; but when the news 
came of defeat, of over-crowded hospitals, of 
the helpless sick, wounded, and dying, she felt 
her old watchword “duty,’’ calling ‘her to fa- 
miliarize herself with horrors which her accus- 
tomed hands might alleviate. 

For months she gave efficient aid among the 
corps of noble women, whose tender natures 
did not shrink, while the work was to be done, 
and their country to be served. At many a 
death-bed Ellen’s sweet voice had meted out 
the last comfort, the short prayer, and her 
hands had gently covered many a dead up- 
turned face. 

At last, when a year was almost gone, came 
the day she had dreaded and waited for with 
the -prescience of love. Among the newly 
brought in, as she went her accustomed rounds 
through the wards, searching every pillow for 
one face, she found John Kemper lying pale 
and wasted, ill of hardship and exposure more 
than of the slight wounds which the scattering 
fire had scored on his arm and breast. He 
knew her, and asked, languidly :— 

‘* What brought you here, Ellen?’’ 

‘“‘The same that brought you, John, love and 
duty.’’ 

He smiled, but could say no more. . 

The surgeon shook his head over John, and 
answered vaguely Mrs. Wyverton’s question. 
‘*So many of them die of exhaustion,”’ he said. 
‘He may weather it, if he has a strong con- 
stitution. We must be very careful of him; 
he may pull through with good nursing.” 





The good nursing he had at all events; and 
perhaps that saved him, for he did not die, 
though he had a long and wearisome time of it. 

“Tf it had been the last battle,’’ he one day 
told his nurse, languidly, ‘“‘I would not care to 
live longer. Whatever the result, when the 
war is ended, I have nothing more to live for.” 

OQ, John!” 

** Not that I would throw away my life reck- 
lessly, only that it is true; I really have no- 
thing in life to live for—no home, no wife, no 
hopes, no ambitions, or whatever it is that 
makes life tolerable to other men.’”’ 

* You used to have ambitions,” she faltered. 

“Used!” he repeated, with sad scorn. “I 
used to have a love, and faith in it, and a num- 
ber of other boyish belongings. Yonder oak 
used to be an acorn, I suppose!’’ whereupon 
he fell a musing, and from that he fell asleep. 
He was very weak; and a little talking tired 
him out. 

With the patience of love, Ellen sat beside 
him, fanning him in his troubled sleep, brush- 
ing away the buzzing insects that would have 
irritated him into feverish unrest, caring for 
him as only a loving woman could, and seek- 
ing to conceal it from him with all the quiet 
tact of a sensitive and delicate nature. But 
with his slowly returning strength, John re- 
gained his old habit of quiet observance. Com- 
ing one morning from her early walk, she laid 
upon his pillow a bunch of grasses and wild 
flowers, all dewy, and smelling of green fields. 

“Thank you for making me a partaker in 
your pleasure,”’ he said, playing with the pur- 
ple plumes of grass, and smiling curiously into 
her face. ‘‘ Are you quite well this morning ?’’ 

** Quite well,’’ she answered. 

‘“Why do you stay with me now, Ellen? I 
am getting well, thanks to your good care; and 
there must be plenty of poor fellows in worse 
plight than I, needing the office of this kind 
hand.’’ He watched her keenly. 

*T am ‘on duty,’” she answered, a faint 
color growing in her cheeks. 

‘Only that!’ he sighed. ‘‘Oh, when can I 
go ‘on duty’ too? To lie here useless, day 
after day, is so wearisome !”’ 

Ellen sat very quietly. She could not trust 
herself either to look up or to essay a word of 
comfort, just then. 

He took her flowers in his wan fingers pre- 
sently, and gazed into the pink cups of the wild 
roses. ‘‘ Ellen, you were always fond of flowers ; 
many a time has the sight of one recalled you 
to my thoughts; many a time have I bought 
one of a flower-girl, for the sake of the associa- 
tion. Do you remember the old garden at 
home—your garden-—where the roses almost 
ran riot that summer when—when you told me 
I must go, and I obeyed you?”’ 

** You are cruel, John!’ she cried, with plead- 
ing hands outspread. ‘Can you not forgive ?’’ 
**T do—I have forgiven, long, long ago! Did 
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you think I reproached you, Ellen? That were 
base, indeed! -Yet, if I have been cruel, as you 
say—although it was not meant—I will entreat 
you to pardon me. Will you, Ellen?’ He 
raised his dark eyes, radiant with tenderness, 
and the old winning smile played around his 
mouth, as he stretched out his hand towards 
her. 

As if there could be no ether way, she gave 
her hand into his eager grasp, but at the touch 
of his clinging fingers, her power of self-control, 
long overtaxed, gave way, and she burst into 
a passion of tears. 

‘* Ah, Ellen,” he said, drawing her closer. 
“‘ Forgiveness is not enough; I need more; I 
must have more! I must have love, Ellen. 
Will you not give me that, too, dear?’’ 

He needed no answer, but he got one, and as 
he looked into her eyes to read what no lips can 
utter, he was startled to see how wan her face 
had grown in those weeks. 

She was indeed overworn with her duties as 
a nurse, and the secret anxieties which she did 
not care to name, and the surgeon, instigated 
by John, ordered her away for change of scene, 
and the needed rest. 

Ellen was reluctant to go, leaving him there, 
but John would have itso, and she began to 
learn anew the lesson of submission. 

His parting words to her were hopeful, and 
gave her infinite comfort and peace. ‘‘ When 
the war is ended, which it will be in God’s 
own good time, though we cannot foresee that 
blessed day,’’ he said, ‘‘I shall still have some- 
thing left to live for, my darling.” 

John scarcely anticipated, even then, the de- 
laying of his wedding-day three more weary 
years; but, first of all, he was pledged to his 
country, and many a battle lay before him, 
with its joy of victory, or its shame of defeat, 
before he should lay down the sword, and once 
more smoke his pipe in peace, on the sunny 
lawn under his elms. 

When the war was ended, Colonel Kemper 
brought Ellen home. She looked younger and 
far lovelier than in her widow’s weeds, with 
the happy, trusting smile of love on her lips, 
and in the summer twilight, as they lingered 
under the elms where they had come to watch 
the long faded sunset, John drew her closely to 
his heart, and revealed to her the depths of his 
contentment, in the low-breathed words, ‘‘ My 
wife.” 
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VANITY is the fruitofignorance. It thrives 
most in subterranean places, never reached by 
the air of heaven and the light of the sun.— 

toss. 

Ir is hard to personate and act a part long: 
for where truth is not at the bottom, Nature 
will always be endeavoring to return, and 
will peep out and betray herself one time or 
other.—TILLOTSON. 
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HOME AGAIN. 
BY MARY L. CLOUGH, 
Once more adown the lane I’ve wandered 
Unto my father’s door; 
Once more my for *steps wake the echoes 
Along the oaken floor. 
Through many years of changing fortune 
Mine eyes have never seen 
The blushing of these summer roses, 
These walls all mossy green. 
There lies some tender tale of childhood 
In every greenwood tree, 
Some story in each rustic arbor, 
Of what I used to be. 
Up yonder towering tree I’ve clambered 
To reach the topmost bough ; 
I trained that rose’s climbing branches 
That hide the brown roof now. 
And as I sit within the parlor, 
Where oft we used to meet, 
I seem to hear the ring of laughter, 
And trip of happy feet. 
And phantom faces come and vanish 
Within the doorway there ; 
I see the flash of snowy fingers, 
The gleam of golden hair. 
And in and out among the shadows, 
Flit childhood’s boys and girls: 
The shimmer of their summer garments, 
The waving of their curls ; 
I hear their footsteps on the threshold, 
Their voices in the air; 
Within the hall I catch their whisper, 
They call me on the stair. \ 
I hear a low voice sweetly humming 
Snatches of olden lays, 
That wakes with'n my heart a memory 
Of many long-gone days. 
But when I reach to grasp the vision 
That smiles and warbles there, 
It passes through my outstretched fingers— 
A phantom of the air. 
Mother! thy weary child hath wandered 
Through years of doubt and pain, 
And now, all sad and lonely-hearted, 
He greets his home again. 
But not the loved familiar faces ; 
O mother! can it be, 
That here I sit within the homestead 
And call in vain for thee! 
Oh, once again to lay my head 
Upon that gentle breast— 
To feel thy brown hair float about me, 
To die, and be at rest. 
O shadows of this ruined household! 
That throng with ghostly tread, 
I cannot grasp thy phantom fingers— 
Would, too, that I were dead! 
Faces and forms my heart has treasured— 
Soft eyes that smiled on me— 
Come back unto the weary-hearted, 
Or bid him come to thee! 


——————@e———_ 


It is particularly worth observation, that the 
more we magnify, by the assistance of glasses, 
the works of nature, the more regular and 
beautiful they appear ; while it is quite diffey- 
ent in respect to those of art; for when they 
are examined through a microscope, we are 
astonished to find them so rough, so coarse, anil 
uneven, although they have been done with all 
imaginable care by the best workmen.—STvU kM. 
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CHARADE.—PATRONAGE. 
BY ERNEST. ‘ 
PATRON- 
Characters. 


JOHN JONES, uncle to ADELE, very wealthy. 
EUGENE GRAHAME rivals in love with 
GEORGE MIDDLETON ADELE. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, brother to ADELE. 
PATRICK, coachman, 

FOoTMAN. 

MADAME LAMONTE, wife of French Consul. 
ADELE SINCLAIR, her niece. 

KATE JONES, cousin to ADELE. 

CICELY, ADELE’S maid, 


ScENE.—Housein New York. Mrs. LAMONTE 
discovered reading, when her niece appears at the 
door. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Good-morning, Adele! Why, 
how fresh you look after your journey, my 
dear niece! If I could only enjoy with you, 
for a few months, the so often praised de- 
lights and healthful advantages of a country 
life, how happy I should be! (Sighs affectedly.) 

Adele. O, aunt! you know how often we have 
written for you. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Y-e-e-s, my dear Adele, but I 
am so wedded to town life. Indeed, you must 
acknowledge, that, what with returning calls, 
giving a party occasionally during the season, 
besides my regular attendance at the opera, 
which, loving music as I do, is entirely indis- 
pensable; you must acknowledge, I say, that 
my time is fully occupied. And then, you 
know, in summer the country houses are so 
hot and tiresome, that, unless one lives in the 
woods, which, you will allow, is out of the 
question, it really seems impossible to get in 
the shade. 

Adele. But, aunt, we don’t mind the weather 
a bit. And Robert is so fond of out-door life; 
and we go out on the lake fishing, and we take 
long rides on horseback, and— 

Mrs. Lamonte. Yes, my dear, but you know 
the sun is so intrusive! 

Adele. Indeed? Why, I thought it was a 
blessing ! * 

Mrs. Lamonte. (Knock.) Come in! 


Enter FOOTMAN with card, 

Mrs. Lamonte. (Looking atcard. Aside to Foor- 
MAN.) At home, certainly! (Reading address 
aloud.) Mr. Eugene Grahame, dear, delightful 
young man! The very “Glass of fashion and 
the mould of form.”’ Adele, do try to forget 
your rustic gallants, for the time, at least, and 
endeavor to please one who, I assure you, is 
entirely au fait in the conventionalities. He 
will, doubtless, offer his services as escort to the 
opera, and various places of reunion among 
‘our set,’ and, as I will act as lady patron, all 
will go smoothly. He is very fond of music, 
and will ask you to sing, when, I hope, you 
will show no hesitancy, and give him some- 
thing in your best style. Here he comes! 








Enter GRAHAME. 

Grahame. Ah! my dear madam. It is so 
long since I’ve had the pleasure of meeting 
you; and how is Monsieur le Consul ? 

Mrs. Lamonte. Eugene, I’m delighted! am 
very well since we met, you recollect, at Mrs. 
Castleton’s conversazione, and, you know, my 
husband is never sick. Allow me—my niece, 
(Introduces her.) Miss Adele Sinclair, Mr. 
Eugene Grahame. 

Grahame. Ah! this is the Miss Sinclair 
you have spoken of so much; particularly of 
her great musical taste and execution. I have 
heard of your pleasant house at Lenox, Miss 
Sinclair, and, as I have a little property in that 
town to look after, had promised myself to run 
down there, and, at the same time, do myself 
the pleasure of calling on you, as a friend of 
Mrs. Lamonte’s, but somehow I never could 
get off. The fact is, my valet is such a mope! 
Will you believe it? I never should be able to 
induce him to get up and arrange my things, so 
as to be off for the country by the early train. 
The dreadful creature imagines he wants as 
much sleep as his master. And I never could 
be out of town over night, with every conve- 
nience so nicely adapted to my comfort as here, 
you know; it interferes so with one’s fixed 
habits. Ah, Miss Sinclair, valets are shocking 
bores! But men in my position must submit 
to the custom. 

Adele. Y-e-e-s. Wescarcely know what they 
are, in the country. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Ha! ha! Why, Eugene, how 
absurd you are! I think you could manage to 
exist with the help of your footman, if a valet 
is really such a fright. 

Grahame. Why, madam, society is absurd ; 
everything isabsurd. Suppose every oneshould 
talk and act in a perfectly unaffected manner, 
what a humdrum existence this would be. 
There are troubles enough in our pathway, 
with all the flowers with which we endeavor 
to smooth them. What if the flowers were 
brushed away, and naugbt but the troubles in 
view? But I won’t moralize. Miss Sinclair, 
do favor us with some music to dispel these 
phantoms. 

Adele. My music is all so simple, that I am 
afraid it would scarcely suit your cultivated 
ear. 

Grahame. Oh! I like simple airs. The most 
taking of all our operatic airs are simple. 

(ADELE sits at the piano and sings ‘‘Sweet 
Home,”’ or something similar, in a very indifferent 
way. Mrs. Lamonte and Grahame look amazed 
at each other, and Grahame, giving his face a very 
contortional appearance, says) :— 

Grahame. ( Aside.) A regular “Old Folks 
Concert.’”” I suppose she’ll give us “‘ Barbara 
Allan,”’ or ‘‘Old Grimes,’’ next. If she wern’t 
so remarkably pretty, I’d discard her at once. 
( At the conclusion of the song.) I’m very much 
indebted to you for your kindness, but I must 
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be going to Mrs. Castleton’s to dine. Good-by, 
Mrs. Lamonte. Remember I bring my car- 
riage on Friday for the matinée at the academy. 
Au revoir. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Why, Adele! Is that the 
kind of music you offer to one of the best ama- 
teur musicians in New York? Where are all 
those pieces Senor Donetti taught you, and 
which I’ve heard that you sing so sweetly ? 

Adele. ( Listlessly.) Ah, aunt! I suppose I was 
thinking of dear old Belleview and Lenox. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Well, I must see to my domes- 
tic affairs; and will leave you to reflect if to be 
the wife of Eugene Grahame, of the great house 
of Grahame, Robinson & Co., with twenty thou- 
sand a year and a carriage, isn’t preferable to 
prosing through a dreary existence with a vil- 
lage attorney, and his musty old law books. 
( Flounces out of the room indignantly to the R.) 


Enter at L. PATRICK unannounced. 

Patrick. Axin yer pardin, mum, but Miss 
Kate ses I must put this bit of a paper right in 
yer own swate hands, in spite of the futman 
in the intry-way, who made sich a howl- 
in’. And thin, ye see, av ye wasn’t here I 
wasn’t to put itin yer hands at all, but I was 
to take it ’oot of this, ye know. 

Adele. Ha! ha! (Looking at card, from which 
reads aloud.) ‘‘Can I see youalone?’”’ Yes; 
tell Miss Jones I am alone and will see her at 
once. But, Patrick, don’t make quite so much 
noise going down. 

Patrick. Och! now, me leddy, savin’ yer pris- 
ence, I'll be wshist as a mouse. [ Exit. 


Enter KATE. 


Kate. My dear Adele! I’ve been crazy to see 
you all the morning. (Kisses her.) But you 
look worried. What ails you? 

Adele. Ah, Kate! as I promised you in the 
summer, I’ve come up, for the first time, to 
see the town, and, as Robert says, to please 
aunt; and it’s all high life, and the opera, and 
parties, and matinées, and petite soupées, and 
whist parties, and—and—worst of all, its Eu- 
gene Grahame! 

Kate. What! How! Eugene Grahame! has 
he been here? Why, half the marriageable 
daughters in uppertendom are in active pur- 
suit of him. 

Adele. That may be, but tastes differ. And 
I desire that at any little passage at arms I 
may have with aunt, in regard to that indi- 
vidual, you will stand my friend. 

Kate. Certainly, my dear, and the more 
readily that I now recollect the oft-mentioned 
name of one George Middleton in your letters. 
Ah! that tell-tale blush. Well, I understand 
your aunt and the situation, and you may rely 
on me. And now I must hurry. home, as ma 
is an invalid, and I’m everything there, or try 
tobe. By! by! 

Adele. Good-by, Kate. And recollect I must 








see you, if possible, in private, every day, in 
order to defeat the enemy. Good-by! (Both 
leave tit R.) 


Enter Mrs. LAMONTE at L. 


(Soliloquy. Looking cut the window.) So, so, 
there goes my very matter-of-fact niece Kate ; 
always was a confidante of Adele’s; and now, 
of all times, will be a regular thorn in the 
flesh. I think I have an intuitive conviction 
that she will go for that pattern of everything 
common-place and unassuming young Middle- 
ton, and dead against my bolder hero Grahame. 
The plot thickens! Well, well! if I know my- 
self, this is my last appearance in the réle of 
Patron. 


AGE. 


ScENE.—After attending the matinée. Party 
having dined at Mrs. LAMONTE’S. MIss 
KATE JONES, with the rest, are conversing upon 
the events of the day. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Well, Adele, you have now 
seen, for the first time, one of the choicest 
operas, in which artists of the highest celebrity 
took part, and you express no surprise, admi- 
ration, and, in truth, very little else about it. 
Pray let vs know your impressions. 

Adele. Why, aunt, I was very weli pleased. 

Grahame. Pleased, if you will allow me, Miss 
Sinclair, pleased is not the word ; if you should 
say delighted, entranced, enthralled, you would 
convey some idea of the effect the sublime Pa- 
repa and the magnificent Brignoli produce in 
their several réles upon every true lover of 
music. 

Adele. (Languidly.) Is it so? Well, I de- 
clare, somehow, though the music is very nice, 
and the principal characters appear very re- 
spectable, the chorus and attendants are too 
much for me. The idea of a party of sane peo- 
ple mouthing at each other and flinging their 
arms about in that ridiculous way, as though 
impelled by some concealed galvanic battery, 
simply provokes my mirth, and when this takes 
place, sublimity, and the stately flow of melody, 
and all that sort of thing, you know, is quite out 
of the question. 

Kate. ( Winks at ADELE.) And those horrid 
slouch hats, and the inevitable priest with 
something like an Indian canoe on his head. 
To say nothing of the women, tall and short, 
lean and chubby, supporting big straw flats, for 
all the world like so many extinguishers. 

Eugene Grahame. ( Aside.) Horrible! (Bow- 
ing politely.) Really, ladies, I have only to say, 
that in all my circle of acquaintances, I meet 
with very few who entertain such singular sen- 
timents. 

Adele. Kate, will you step into the conserva- 
tory amoment? I’ve anew plant to show you. 

Kate. ( Rises.) I’m coming. 
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Mrs. LAMONTE and GRAHAME advance to 
Sront of stage. 

Mrs. Lamonte. I cannot imagine what pos- 
sesses my niece! Why, you know, Mrs. Cas- 
tleton passed the summer at Lenox, and she 
has given me such glowing accounts of Adele’s 
singing. Such power, such heartfelt expression. 
To be sure, she mentions her having been as- 
sisted by young Middleton, a passable tenor, 
who was some support to her, doubtless, but 
that will not account for the great change, since 
then, in her style of singing, much less for her 
present want of appreciation of music generally. 

Grahame. (Looking at his watch, meditates a 
sudden retreat.) My dear madam, this affair 
has terminated, I repeat terminated, most 
unfortunately. Mrs. Castleton and yourself, 
actuated, I am free to admit, with the kindest 
intentions, had well nigh interested me irre- 
claimably, in your niece; who is truly quite 
pretty, and not without a species of talent. But 
excuse me for saying that it will be impossible 
for me to unite my destinies with one whose 
sentiments are so unfortunately crude. Really, 
such indifference to the divine art of music is 
truly barbarous! 

Mrs. Lamonte. I cannot but agree with you 
that her expressions on that subject are quite 
shocking. 

Grahame, (Hurriedly.) And, now, madam, 
I just remember I promised Mrs. Lasalle to be 
at her party at ten precisely, and it only wants 
a quarter. Make my adieus to the young 
ladies. Iam sorry for this unpleasant episode. 
But I await my coming ideal, and you know, 
the poet remarks, ‘‘ Hope springs eternal,”’ etc. 
Farewell. [Exeunt at R. 


ADELE and KATE advance from C. 

Adele. Ha! ha! ha! Now, Kate, we have 
been examining some beautiful flowers, what 
do you think of that vegetable who has just left 
us? 

Kate. (Demurely.) I imagine we pruned him 
pretty well. 

Adele. Ha! ba! I materially damaged his 
sublimity, and you put on the extinguisher. 
But, after all, he’s a pretty man, though like 
all such, his prettiness is too much for his 
talents; which, in his case, would be respect- 
able if they had scope. The truth is, I was 
charmed with the opera, but was determined 
he shouldn’t know it. 

Kate. So was I, dear; but now that the field 
is fairly deserted by the enemy, I must take my 
leave, as I hear the carriage coming. (Kisses 
her.) [Exit KATE at R. 


Enter Mrs. LAMONTE at L. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Adele, your conduct is inex- 
plicable, except from one point of view; and I 
should be half inclined to be provoked, did I 
not begin to perceive that your affections are 
inexorably fixed upon that young limb of the 
law at Lenox. 

VOL. LXxvI.—21 





Adele. Indeed! Aunt, may I ask where you 
find evidence of that? 

Mrs. Lamonte. Evidence enough in the way 
you treat Mr. Grahame. 

Adele. I believe I was civil to him, aunt. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Barely so; and then to think 
of the difference in age between you and Mr. 
Middleton, why, you are scarcely twenty, and 
he is thirty-five, if a day. 

Adele. Years, aunt, do not always correspond 
with the feelings. Mr. Middleton is, probably, 
younger at his age than Eugene Grahame at 
twenty-five. Imagine Mr. Grahame an old 
man; and I think you have his cherished idea 
of absurdity pictured to the life. Without the 
opera, without his weekly or semi-weekly 
party, without his club, without his drive in 
the park, and you have misery exemplified. 
Mr. Middleton I should judge to have resources 
in his own mind, upon which he can draw to 
while away many a weary moment, and (look- 
ing fixedly at Mrs. LAMONTE) lend a dignity 
and a charm to Age. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Ah, well, I see the case is lost. 
Here comes Cicely with your lamp. Good- 
night, dear. (Kisses her.) 

Enter CICELY with lamp, and shows ADELE to 
her room. 

Mrs. Lamonte. (Solus.) I wonder what the 
child meant when she talked at me so pointedly 
of age and dignity? (Walks to the looking- 
glass.) Really, thanks to the hairdresser, I 
can’t see that I show any very prominent marks 
of Age. 





PATRONAGE. 

Time, morning. SCENE.—Library at Belleview, 
in Lenox; CICELY dusting and arranging the 
books; Miss SINCLAIR seated in arm-chair. 
Cicely. (Drawing from a hidden recess an ele- 

gant copy of Longfellow.) See, miss, what a 
beautiful present for you! A boy brought it to 
the door only the day before you came from 
town. And I’ve seen him around Mr, Middle- 
ton’s office, and I know he’s the office boy, and 
you see Mr. Robert don’t favor Mr. Middleton 
much, and so I hid it; and there’s a splendid 
picture in the beginnin’, and it’s so nice. 

Adele. Pray, chatterbox, who told you Mr. 
Robert dislikes him ? 

Cicely. Oh, I can see; my mother always told 
me my eyes were made tosee. Mind, I don’t say 
Mr. Robert really hates him; but he says he’s 
a penniless lawyer, and has hard work to make 
the two ends meet, and mislikes his attentions 
to you, miss, and Mrs. Mason sides with him 
too. But only you wait; we’ll be tco many 
for them yet. Mr. Middleton is such a proper 
man, and he always speaks to me, miss, when 
he meets me in the street, and he don’t forget 
to ask after you, miss. (Speaking lower.) And, 
d’ ye see, miss, Mr. Robert has gone to Boston 
to-day to see about a new carriage, and I should 
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not wonder if some one should look in, you 
know. 

Adele, Oh, you tiresome creature! Pray, call 
Mrs. Mason. 

Cicely. I’m going. (Goes out, but putting her 
head immediately in at the door, says): I say, 
miss, shall I lay out that new flowered muslin 
dress for you? You will look so sweet in it this 
fine warm day. 

Adele. Yes, yes, anything. 


Enter Mrs. MASON. 


Well, Mason, how have matters gone on the 
place since my absence ? 

Mrs. Mason. Oh, miss, after the old way, only 
that poor invalid, old Mrs. Grubbins, has missed 
you very much. You know you are there every 
day, when at home. You always was thinking 
of the sick and unfortunate, dear, ever since 
your sainted mother committed you to my care. 

Adele. How is her rheumatism, now? 

Mrs. Mason. Oh, that’s improving; but there 
is something going on here worse than Mrs. 
Grubbins and her rheumatism, bad as it is. 

Adele. ( Wonderingly.) Ah! Let me know 
at once, Mason. 

Mrs. Mason. Ah! There itis. I don’t like to 
say—but then I think of your welfare, dear, and 
[I must speak. Why, that lawyer Middleton 
has been running here ever since you ’ve been 
gone; and bothering Cicely about when we ’ve 
heard from you, and, do you believe, had the 
beldness the other day to ask me when you was 
coming home. I hope you don’t write him, 
dear ? 

Adele. (Drawing herself up.) Mason, I insist 
that you don’t speak disrespectfully of any 
friend of mine, whoever he may be. 

Mrs. Mason. Only for your good would I speak 
of it at all, miss. But Mr. Robert says he’s a 
new comer, and a ne’er-do-weel, and has no 
clients, and all that. Think of your being the 
wife of a poor man, miss. (Puts her handker- 
chief to her eyes.) And when you look at me in 
that dignified way, like your mother, my mouth 
is stopped ; but when you are like yourself, you 
are my own dear, and I can advise you. 

Adele. (Putting out her hand.) Forgive me, 
Mason, perhaps I was a little hasty, and I know 
you mean well. 

(During this remark, CICELY appears at the 
door facing ADELE, and with one hand on the 
door, says, aside: Keep back, please, Mr. 
George ; and with the other beckoning to ADELE, 
says, in low tone: He’s coming, mem.) 

Mrs. Mason. ( Turning quickly around.) Who 
is coming, Cicely ? 

Cicely. (Backing against the door.) The man 
with the marketing, mem ; and he says he’s in 
a tearin’ hurry, whatever that may be, mem ; 
and he wants you right away. 

Mrs. Mason. Oh, very well, I’ll go! [ Fzit. 

Cicely. (Opening door admits MIDDLETON, 
and going out says, aloud.) I hope she may find 





him! (And aside.) This man has come to an- 
other kind of a market. 

Middleton. Adele! 

Adele. George! (They embrace.) 

Middleton. (Holding her at arms’ length and 
gazing at her earnestly.) Why, this is my own 
Adele, after all, I think, free from the influence 
of town frivolities. 

Adele. Why, George, did you expect to see 
any change in me toward you, of all men? 

Middleton. But I had heard— 

Adele. You had heard, no doubt, of Mrs. La- 
monte and Eugene Grahame, and all that. But 
if you had also heard with what neatness and 
dispatch the latter individual was put aside, 
or, as Cicely would say, snubbed, I think your 
fears would have been allayed. 

Middleton. (Smiling.) Well, I can’t say that 
I was very uneasy, when I was told who the 
person was. 

Adele. And then to be patronized as I was! 
Why, under aunt’s wing, I was to be shown 
all the gayeties, especially belonging to her set, 
as she called it, like a little child, who had 
never seen society at all; and, to cap the cli- 
max, she was to furnish me with a lover out of 
hand. George, whatever you do, don’t be pat- 
ronized. (Draws a long breath.) Oh, I’m so 
glad to get home. 

Middleton. But, Adele, I’ve some good news 
for you. Something that may change your 
views somewhat in regard to patronage. I’vea 
letter from your Uncle John. Listen. ( Reads.) 


‘““My DEAR MIDDLETON: Though we are 
not personally acquainted, I have seen you in 
my casual visits to Lenox ; and have also heard 
good report of you from various sources. You 
may wonder why I put this confidence in you, 
almost a perfect stranger; but I have not pur- 
sued an active business life so long without be- 
coming a passable judge of human nature. 
From the sources I refer to, I have gained the 
information that you are attached, in fact en- 

to my niece; another proof of a sound 
i ent. Now, a young lawyer, just starting 
in the profession, is not supposed to be averse 
to a little assistance. Being possessed of vastly 
more means than is required to meet either the 
present or prospective wants of my family, I 
propose to take you, in a manner, under my 
patronage. I have several houses in and around 
your village, besides two large estates in the 
country, of which I herewith constitute you 
sole agent. This will bring you, annually, 
some hundreds ; and, at your marriage, I shall 
further settle upon you a handsome sum. 
Should this meet your views, please address, 
“JOHN JONES, 6 January Court.” 


Adele. Oh, what a dear, kind uncle! and, be- 
lieve me, he never promises what he doesn’t 
mean to perform. I cannot tell you how much 
happiness this gives me! 

Middleton. And now, Adele, during all these 
weary months I have been waiting for some- 
thing that would warrant me in asking you to 
name the day of our marriage, and I think it’s 
come. 
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Adele. O, George, you’re too sudden; you 
scare me! 

Middleton. Never too soon, dearest, for one 
who longs to possess, irrevocably, his heart’s 
best treasure. 

Adele. But, my brother Robert—he will be so 
lonely. Stay—I have it. Why may we not, 
in such a case, still reside here? I will see 
Robert, when he returns, and am confident, 
with all his offishness, that, with our present 
prospects, all can be arranged. And then, 
George, the time will come around very soon, 
very soon. 

Middleton. Thank you, my love; and now 
your brother will probably arrive by this train, 
and might not find my presence here agreeable, 
and I must hasten to the office. Perhaps his 
feelings toward me may become somewhat 
modified when he hears the news. He’s a 
good fellow in the main, but a little over cau- 
tious. 

Adele. You will learn to like him better when 
you know him, George. 

Middleton. Doubtless, my dear. Good-by. 
( Kisses her.) [Exit at R. 

Cicely bounces in at L, singing, ‘‘The Camels 
are comin’, O, ho! O, ho! the Camels are com- 
in’, O, ho! O, ho!’ 

Adele. (Turns angrily.) Cicely! What mad 
fit possesses you now ? 

Cicely. Oh, I didn’t mean the Camels at all, 
miss; your Uncle John’s acomin’. Oh, such 
news, such news! He’s made Mr. George his 
agent, and he’s to help him in business, and 
more than all that, Mr. George is goin’ to marry 
some one I know very soon, indeed—oh, it’s 
all fixed. And then sucha time! What with 
picnics, and parties, and sails on the lake. 
Won’t it be splendid, miss ? 

Adele. (Smiling.) Well, good-for-nothing, 
where did you learn so much? 

Cicely. Oh! Leave me alone for that. I’m 
quick to find out anything to make you happy, 
miss. 

Adele. Well, you may go to my room, now, I 
shall soon be there to dress for dinner. 

Cicely. (Curtsies.) Yes’m. [ Exit. 


SCENE II.—Reception at Belleview after the mar- 
riage; present, with others, MRs. LAMONTE, 
EUGENE GRAHAME, MR. JNO. JONES, and 
daughter KATE. 


Mr. Jones. Well, niece, I shall expect you all 
down to the city this fall, to stir up the echoes 
of my quiet house a little. 

Adele. I can answer for the appearance there 
of George and myself, and Robert will join us, 
no doubt. F 

Robert. I’ve often wished to stop with you a 
few days, sir, but my visits to town are so hur- 
ried. I shall do so on my next, however. 

Kate. Oh! We should be so happy. 

Mrs. Lamonte. My dear Kate, I’m really sur- 
prised to think how quickly the past fortnight 


has flown. I positively begin to believe, after 
all, that one may manage to exist in the country. 

Grahame. And to think I still live; and yet, 
during all that time, haven’t once heard the 
opera. 

Middleton. (Placing his hand on JONES’ shoul- 
der.) To you, sir, whom I may now call uncle, 
I have to express the most heartfelt thanks in 
behalf of myseif and wife, for the active benevo- 
lence which has conspired to lend a brighter 
hue to the radiance of this happy hour. (Ap- 
proaching front of stage.) And to all present, I 
would add, that while kind offices like this are 
constantly making glad the hearts of individ- 
uals, the kind wishes and applause of the public 
are not among the least welcome of the mani- 
festations of favor which may be classed under 
the head of Patronage. 

(Curtain falls.) 


“i 





TRIUMPH OVER EVIL. 


WE are rewarded for every triumph we make 
over temptation. I will suppose there are 
many who have struggled against the vanity 
of vain pleasures; many who have put down 
evil thoughts with a strong will; many who, 
after a long, and, it may be, an uncertain con- 
flict with the seduction of the world, at length 
have triumphed. I will put it to them whether, 
when they have combated and so prevailed 
against the evil, whether their hearts have not 
softened and melted within them, whether they 
have not felt within their bosoms a seraphic 
influence? They have so felt; and so it will 
ever be. No sooner shall they have driven 
from them the tempting demon of pride, of 
vanity, of anger—no sooner shall the devil 
have left them, than angels will come and 
minister unto them. 


oa 
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AT HOME. 

THE highest style of being at home grows 
out of a special state of the affections rather 
than of the intellect. Who has not met with 
individuals whose faces would be a passport to 
any society, and whose manners, the unstudied 
and spontaneous expressions of their inner 
selves, make them visibly welcome wherever 
they go, and attract unbounded confidence 
towards them in whatever they undertake. 
They are frank, because they have nothing to 
conceal ; affable, because their natures overflow 
with benevolence; unflurried, because they 
dread nothing; always at home, because they 
carry within themselves that which can trust 
to itself anywhere and everywhere—purity of 
soul with fulness of health. Such are our best 
guarantees for feeling at home in all society to 
which duty takes us, and in every occupation 
upon which it obliges us to enter. They who 
live least for themselves are also the least em- 








barrassed by uncertainties. 
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THE ENGAGEMENT RING. 
BY MISS DORR. 


NOROMBEGA, as everybody knows, is an 
aspiring village, with quite the airs of a city, 
indeed, in the beautiful valley of the Kennebec. 
Tulip Cottage, as everybody may not know, 
was, a few years ago, a very bird-cage of a cot- 
tage, standing just without the village. This 
little dwelling was painted drab, with blinds 
and trimmings of a darker drab. There was a 
trim little yard in front, with flower-beds that 
might have been designed to demonstrate a 
geometrical theorem, they were so quaintly 
exact in shape; and all as neatly kept as pos- 
sible. Here crocuses heralded the spring; and 
such tulips blossomed as would have done the 
heart of a Mynheer good to see; and great 
golden-eyed pansies blinked gravely at the sun ; 
and giants of the battle did battle bravely for 
supremacy among the roses; and gentle-eyed 
daisies modestly preached humility, as they 
have done, for ought I know, ever since Eve 
sinned by grasping arrogantly at forbidden 
knowledge ; and pompous dahlias, all in gold 
and velvet, lifted themselves quite above their 
lowlier neighbors in their pride of stateliness ; 
and many another treasure, dear to the heart 
of the florist, lived, and in its season blossomed, 
in these quaintly-cut, many-angled flower-beds. 

The cottage was only large enough to afford 
a front entry, parlor, and kitchen, with the ne- 
cessary closets below, and three rooms above, 
cosey little rooms they were, too; with not 
much to boast of in the way of height, perhaps, 
and somewhat ene-sided in appearance, on ac- 
count of having a wall that maintained a bold 
perpendicular at starting, and half way to the 
ceiling; but yielding to the force of circum- 
stances inclined abruptly, and thenceforth fol- 
lowed the slope of the roof. I wonder how 
many a human life might be represented by 
such a wall? The whole interior of this Lilli- 
putian cottage was a six-leaved tract upon the 
grace of neatness, and pretty Amy Home, its 
mistress, a marvellously fine illustration for its 
front page. She was a rose-lipped, fresh-faced 
girl, with eyes that laughed, and brows that 
hinted archness, and was altogether so pretty 
that it was a pleasure just to look at her. At 
a levee in the village, she had lately won, by an 
everwhelming majority, in a ballot for ‘‘ the 
prettiest girl,’’ showing that the young men 
admired her properly, while the girls caressed, 
and perhaps envied her. Thus her beauty and 
her cleverness—for she had a cultivated mind, 
as well as a fair face—made her a person of 
considerable importance socially; though she 
earned her living by teaching, and was often 
enough at her wits’ end to know how the new 
bonnet or the tasteful wrap which Fashion de- 
creed, and her position in society demanded, 
was to be obtained without taking the bread 
out of her own and her brother’s mouth. 








And this brings me to say something of the 
brother, to whom, womanlike, Amy sacrificed 
with fond idolatry. He was her hero, though 
of the earth, earthy, it must be owned. Bart 
Home was two years younger than his sister, 
and was about eighteen, a comely youth of the 
Saxon type, fair-haired and blue-eyed. Pe was 
generous by impulse, and selfish by habit ; self- 
willed, and yet easily led. He loved his sister 
truly, but being accustomed to her devotion to 
himself, thought it quite a matter of course that 
her wages should keep him, while his own small 
salary as clerk in a grocery-store supplied him 
with such elegant indulgencies as he must have 
foregone entirely, if he had borne his equal part 
in the expense of their housekeeping. 

Mrs. Barbara Ware, an aunt of the brother 
and sister, had also a home at Tulip Cottage. 
She had come thither a year ago, on the death 
of her husband, to whom she had been a second 
wife. Mrs. Ware had a life annuity of a hun- 
dred dollars yearly, and chose to live upon it 
with her young relatives, rather than with her 
husband’s children, who had offered her a home. 
Her face was battered and time-rusted, but it 
was a goed honest face for all that. She be- 
lieved in dreams, pared her nails on Fridays to 
avert the toothache, and inverted her boots 
every night, thereby securing certain exemption 
from cramp. She loved the young people in a 
hearty, undemonstrative fashion, and scolded 
them, too, upon occasions, with downright good 
will. 

One afternoon—it was the last day of her 
spring term—Amy had made flying calls upon 
two or three of her acquaintances on her way 
from school, and, reaching home an hour past 
the usual time, met a young man coming out 
from the cottage, who with grave politeness 
lifted his hat, and held the gate open for her to 
pass. The gentleman had a grand face, crowned 
by a massive brow ; deep-set eyes, which looked 
slumberously quiet in their depths, but were 
plainly capable of lightning glances; a fine 
mouth, expressing firmness, and sweetness as 
well; and was altogether, Amy thought, the 
noblest looking man she had ever seen. Of 
course she wondered who it was, as almost any 
one but a Gradgrind would have done. She 
had no idea of asking the question, however, 
though perhaps Aunt Barby, who looked vastly 
consequential, expected it. 

‘‘Hasn’t Bart come in yet ?’’ Amy asked, in- 
stead, picking up her tatting, and working 
away at it with flying fingers. 

“Oh, Bart, of course! You never think of 
anybody but Bart!’’ was the tart response. 
“No, he hasn’t come in. I is enough to try 
the patience of a saint, waiting for you two!”’ 

“‘Have you learned that by experience?” 
Amy questioned, with a laugh. 

“Well! It tries mine, and that’s experience 
enough for me. I told my nephew, Robert 
Ware, to-day, he never could have got that 
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calm way he has got, if it hadn’t been for 
keeping clear of the girls; leastways if they ’re 
all like Amy Home.”’ 

“You did?” 

“Yes. And he said he thought it was highly 
probable, and he should lay it by as a bit of 
wisdom for future use. He’s a man worth a 
girl’s knowing, though, Robert Ware is, and 
as pleasant-mannered with a battered old wo- 
man like me, as if I was a queen. I told him 
I hadn’t seen him half enough. But he’s got 
to meet a man on business this evening, and 
to-morrow morning he takes the early train for 
Boston.” 

“I shall not see him, then,’’ thought Amy, 
with a little sigh. But presently Bart came in; 
and in talking and laughing with him, over 
their supper, which had awaited his coming, 
she forgot—or very nearly forgot, at least—her 
regret at having missed the acquaintance of 
Robert Ware. When Bart had gone back to 
the store, Aunt Barby rolled up her knitting 
work, and put on her bonnet, saying she was 
going to spend the evening with Mrs. Dunning. 
Amy, left alone, fidgeted with her work a few 
minutes, and threw it down to take up a book, 
but soon found that she had no more relish for 
reading than for work. So book and tatting 
were allowed to lie idly upon her lap, while she 
fell to considering whether she dare afford 
herself a new dress out of the money due for 
her last term of teaching. This led to a close 
calculation of necessary expenses, at the end of 
which she concluded she would have to give up 
the dress. And then I’m afraid she lost some- 
what of her usual brave cheerfulness, and got 
to thinking that life is but a weariness at the 
best ; and a teacher’s life the greatest weariness 
of all; and if it were not for Bart she could 
almost wish that—that—the wish that was very 
near goming she would not admit into her 
thought at all—that life was like a fairy tale, 
with a wonderful godmother in it for herself, 
and a brave prince to take her away from her 
weary, weary toil, and give her the right to 
share his own luxury and splendor. She had 
just reached this very reasonable climax, and 
was laughing softly at her own foolishness, 
when there came a knock at the door. “I 
wonder if that is a stroke of the fairy godmo- 
ther’s wand ?” she thought, still laughing ; and, 
opening the door, found herself face to face with 
Mr. Ware. 

‘Aunt Barby said’’—she began in her sur- 
prise, and stopped, confused and blushing. 

“ Aunt Barby probably said that I had an 
engagement for the evening, and would not be 
able to come. But the gentleman I expected 
to meet failed to appear. Is Mrs. Ware at 
home ?”’ 

“No. She will be very sorry.” 

“That is unlucky. But I hope you are going 
to let me come in and wait until she comes?” 
_ “Idon’t know, I’m afraid it will be incon- 





sistent with a precious bit of Aunt Barby’s 
wisdom which you have laid by for future use.”’ 

“You have heard of it, then? But—I beg 
your pardon—I think you are confounding the 
future with the present.’’ 

“Tf I were to remind you of the same, twanty 
years hence, I suppose I should still be con- 
founding the future with the present. But if 
you choose to risk your equanimity by coming 
in, I’ll try not to disturb it by any very wild 
flights.”’ . 

Amy accordingly led the way into the parlor. 
Then, having freshened the fire by adding a 
stick or two of wood—for the evenings were 
chill yet—she brought the evening paper and a 
new magazine, and offered them to Mr. Ware. 

‘“‘If that means,”’ he said, smiling quietly, 
‘‘that I am to spend the evening in reading, I 
really hope you will not insist uponit. If you 
will kindly permit it, I should infinitely prefer 
to improve the time by getting acquainted with 
the young relative of our mutual aunt.” 

‘‘T am sure we shall quarrel; but I have no 
objection.” 

And quarrel they did; but the acquaintance 
seemed to progress very auspiciously, for all 
that. 

‘Land! Robert! ifitisn’t you!’ cried Aunt 
Barby, in great astonishment, when she re- 
turned later in the evening. ‘‘I thought you 
couldn’t come.” 

Robert again explained that the gentleman 
had failed to meet his engagement. 

‘That ’s as much dependence as you can put 
on what folks say now-a-days. Will it make 
any difference about your going in the morn- 
ing?’’ 

**T shall not go in the morning.”’ 

‘Well, then, you had better bring your 
things right here. They charge awfully at the 
taverns, I ’ve heard say, and I think it’s an up- 
and-down sin to humor folks by paying such 
prices.” 

Robert seemed greatly amused by his rela- 
tive’s peculiar notion of sin. 

“What do you say, Miss Home?” he asked. 
“Shall I take Aunt Barby’s advice, or fall 
under her ban as an up-and-down sinner?” — 

“You must choose the least of two evils, if 
youcan. Aunt Barby will never forgive you, 
if you slight her advice, and I shall quarrel 
with you all the time if you take it.” 

“The latter is an inducement which I cannot 
resist. I think, Aunt Barby, I will come.” 

So it came to pass that Robert Ware was 
quartered in one of the chambers with a slant 
in the wall. When, at the end of a fortnight, 


he went away, Amy had quarrelled with him to 
such purpose that he found Othello’s occupation 
would be gone, unless he secured the privilege of 
quarrelling with her all his life, and Amy, who 
had learned to know and to revere the manly 
character of which his face was the unerring 
index, gave the promise which he sought, aud 
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sighed no longer for fairy godmother, nor for 
brave prince. 


It did not exactly rain visitors at Tulip 
Cottage, but the place certainly seemed to be 
getting a slight sprinkle. Robert Ware was 
scarcely gone, when another gentleman ap- 
peared, being brought to tea by Bart, and in- 
troduced as Mr. Morrison. There was a general 
effect of artificial polish about this gentleman, 
from his black hair, shining with pomatum, 
and his gleaming teeth, which Amy suspected 
to be false, to the lustrous gloss of his shapely 
boots. His manner and discourse aided, or pos- 
sibly created, this effect. Amy, while pleased 
with his courtly grace, and ready causerie, 
could not help wondering why the easy descent 
to Avernus should so frequently come unbid- 
den to her mind. She could see that Mr. Mor- 
rison had already gained a powerful influence 
over her brother. The pang this discovery 
gave her made her aware how much she dis- 
trusted Bart’s new friend. Unconsciously her 
manner assumed a haughtiness, which all the 
guest’s polite deference could not overcome. 

‘* What ails you, Amy?” Bart bent over her 
to whisper. ‘‘ You are as stupid as a crow that 
does nothing but cry caw! caw! Andi want 
Morrison to admire you.”’ 

‘*Nonsense, Bart!’’? Amy answered, with 
deepening color, and, raising her eyes, surprised 
a peculiar look upon the gentleman’s face, 
which set her wondering whether or not he had 
divined the purport of Bart’s whisper. 

**Home!”’ said Mr. Morrison. ‘Do you 
know that your sister reminds me of the young 
Countess of Chedwig, whom I knew when I 
was in England? I have hardly ever seen two 
faces more alike. The countess was quite the 
belle of the London season two years ago, and 
I’ve seen half a dozen fellows ready, if looks 
could kill, to strike me dead, when she would 
put her white hand upon my arm, and say, 
‘Come, Morrison! take me away from all this 
glare, and blaze, and din. Take me into the 
conservatory, where the flowers live; I am 
more akin to them than to these,’ and so indeed 
she was.”’ 

**How delightfully intimate you must have 
been,” said Amy, gravely. ‘‘ And did not the 
queen ask your advice upon some affairs of 
state, and, to reward your condescension in 
giving it, offer you the hand of one of the royal 
princesses? It seems to me that I do remem- 
ber reading something of the sort in the papers 
of that time.”’ 

“I dare say it was some other gentleman of 
my name, or one similar to mine,’’ returned 
the other, with superb coolness. But in his 
heart I am afraid he was saying: ‘‘Confound 
her! Who would have thought such a posy- 
faced chit of a girl would be so sharp? She 
shall pay for that derisive fiing, if Godfrey 
Morrison's fascination has not lost its power.” 











For two or three weeks Mr. Morrison was 


always calling at Tulip Cottage, or passing 
Amy’s school-house just as the teacher was 
ready to go home, and so, of course, walking 
along with her; or meeting her in stores when 
she went shopping; or at moonlight sails upon 
the river, gotten up by the young people of her 
set. This might, perhaps, have gone on much 
longer, if Amy had not very pointedly assured 
him that, however well calculated he might be 
to dazzle countesses and people of that ilk, she 
feared his qualities were much too shining to 
be appreciated by a humble cottage girl like her- 
self. As this was uttered in answer to an 
elaborate declaration of love, I think the gen- 
tleman may have been in a fair way of being 
convinced that his boasted fascination had lost 
somewhat of its power. 

But the attractions which had failed to in- 
terest the sister were still all-powerful with the 
brother. For what purpose Godfrey Morrison 
bestowed his friendship upon Bart Home, so 
much his inferior in years and in experience of 
life, was best known to himself. Perhaps he 
was thinking that humiliation, through the 
brother Amy so dearly loved, would be a very 
convenient form of revenge upon herself. 

‘Bart, dear,’’ said Amy, one evening, “I’m 
afraid Godfrey Morrison is not a safe compan- 
ion for you?’’ 

‘That is just likea woman. Always trump- 
ing up some absurd scare for fear a fellow will 
enjoy himself. What is amiss with Morrison, 
I should like to know?” 

“Do you yourself consider him a person of 
correct moral principles ?’’ 

“He isn’t a solemn prig like Robert Ware, 
if that is what you mean.” 

“‘T am sorry you don’t like Robert, Bart.” 

“Oh, I like him. He’s a pattern man; 
that’s what he is. I like him as well as you 
do the paper pattern you cut your new sacque 
out by.” 

“Unjust, Bart! 
man.”’ 

‘* Well, I never said he was not a gentleman. 
To be sure he is. And I wish all the chaps I 
am in with were like him. I wish I was like 
him. I—I do, Amy,” and, covering his face 
with his hands, the boy burst into a sudden 
storm of tears. 

“Bart, dear Bart! what is it?’’ Amy asked, 
taking his head between her hands and laying 
it against her shoulder. “Are you in any 
trouble ?” 

‘“‘ What trouble should I be in, unless it is 
because you and Aunt Barby are always cast- 
ing Robert Ware in my teeth, as if you were 
aching to get me made up after his pattern?” 

“* My dear Bart!’’ 

“Well, I don’t mean that I blame you for it. 
Didn’t I just wish myself that I was like him? 
There is Morrison now,” springing to his feet 
and throwing on his hat. ‘‘ Don’t worry, Amy. 


Robert is the truest gentle- 
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It is all right.”” Kissing her hastily, he hur- 
ried out, and walked down the street with 
Morrison. 


I suppose every town has its meanest man. 
The meanest man in Norombega was Joram 
Lane. To begin with, he was an unmitigated 
rascal in money transactions whenever there 
was a chance to insert a cloven foot. Then he 
was a sensualist and a gambler. Of course he 
abused his wife, and slandered all Norombe- 
gans, who, in spite of his apparent wealth and 
lavish style of living, looked coldly upon him. 
Amy had offended this man by refusing—and 
very properly, as I think—to dance with him 
at a New Year’s ball. After that he never 
missed his fling at her, whenever there was an 
opportunity. A villainous, venomous scamp 
was Joram Lane. Such as makes one im- 
mensely ashamed of one’s relations, in view of 
the fact that all mankind are brothers. This 
man, meeting Godfrey Morrison a day or two 
later, called out in stereotyped phrase :— 

‘* What’s the news, Morrison ?”’ 

‘“News! Why, an old chap, of whom you 
never heard, probably, says ‘there is nothing 
new under the sun.’ But old things come 
around in gtrange fashion, sometimes, that’s 
the truth. A smart set of girls you’ve got 
around here, Lane; only it’s a pity their ca- 
reer should have been nipped in the bud by 
detection.”’ 

“Why? What’s up?” 

“T’ve just heard from Lawyer Help that 
some of your Norombega girls have been de- 
tected in stealing.”’ 

** Who are they?’’ 

**Oh! they are going to keep it dark for the 
present, and see what their folks will do about 
settling up. One of them, though, is as pretty 
a girl gs there is in the village. Too bad, isn’t 
it?’ 

Not noting—or perhaps noting, and not car- 
ing for—the evil glitter in Joram Lane’s green- 
black eyes, Morrison passed on. The next per- 
son Lane met was one of his own cronies. 

‘‘ Heard the news, Bill?’’ he asked. 

“NotI! Didn’t know there was any of the 
article manufactured, now-a-days. Don’t feed 
it out to me allatonce, man. I shouldn’t dare 
to take a full mouthful at first.’ 

‘*Oh, bother your nonsense! 
take it in the lump, cr not at all. 
it a pretty good mouthful, too.”’ 

‘Well, let’s have it.’’ 

‘‘ Amy Home—the prettiest girl in the village, 
you know—has been stealing.” 

‘*Phwey! That is a mouthful!’ 

“Tt is pretty likely Mrs. Ware and the rest 
of them will put their heads together to hush 
it up. ButI had the news from headquarters.”’ 

“Mrs. Ware? Whatcanshedo? I thought 
she had nothing but her annuity.” 

‘*Oh, she is one of those women that if they 


You’ll have to 
You ’ll find 








had only ten dollars a year, would nip, and 
scrimp, and pinch, and manage to save half 
of it.” 

The next time the story was told, it was with 
the addition that Aunt Barby had paid fifty 
dollars of hush money. In a week Norombega 
was full of it. Of course a great many particu- 
lars had been added by this time, such as a 
description of the goods stolen, and the manner 
of Amy’s detection. How an officer had gone 
to Tulip Cottage, and had found Aunt Barby in 
the act of cutting out one of the dresses. How 
Amy had laughed, and pretended not to care; 
and Aunt Barby had cried, and pleaded to be 
allowed to settle the affair, and save the family 
credit. And so the cruel lie kept agitating the 
still waters of Norombega society, in an ever- 
widening circle. And Amy wondered why 
people looked so strangely at her when they 
met, and why her scholars, one after another, 
began to leave the school. I do not mean to 
say that all who heard the vile tale believed it. 
There were some people, and they of the best 
in the place, who treated it as absurd, and 
scarcely remembered the contemptible trash 
when they had heard it. But many who were 
envious of Amy’s beauty, and of her popularity 
in society, or who, alas for poor human nature, 
were conscious of some moral taint in them- 
selves, believed it gladly. 

“‘T always wondered where she got her money 
to dress with,’’ said Mrs. Peregrine Potts, whose 
squint-eyed daughter, the amiable Amelia 
Potts, was afflicted with chronic shabbiness 
upon a yearly allowance for dress, that would 
have kept Amy in elegance twice that time. 
For Amy had rare taste in dress, and wonder- 
ful skill in making the worse appear the better 
garment. 

No hint reached Tulip Cottage of the tale 
that was becoming familiar as household words 
elsewhere ; but while the summer days length- 
ened to their utmost, borrowing a portion from 
the night at each end, and rioting in splendor 
through all their golden length, Amy felt a 
dull foreboding pain; though the feeling was 
almost as vague and undefined as that of poor 
Mrs. Gradgrind, who thought there was a pain 
somewhere in the room, but could not posi- 
tively say that she had got it. 


Meanwhile, ignorant of the evil that was 
brooding around his sister, Bart Home, with a 
facility in that respect natural to young men, 
was working out trouble for himself. Godfrey 
Morrison—the elegant, the polished Morrison— 
was still his most familiar friend, and undoubt- 
edly incited the youth to a hundred extrava- 
gances that would else have been unthought 
of. Then, when Bart had drawn as much of 
his quarter’s salary as was already due, he 
would offer to lend him money, with a careless 
good-nature that was quite irresistible. So 
Bart, almost without thought, allowed the 
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yoke of debt to be slipped about his neck, and, 
because it was easily borne, kept adding to its 
weight, until it galled him grievously. After 
that outburst to his sister, in which he had 
wished—and very heartily for the moment— 
that he was like Robert Ware, he grew moody 
and sullen when at home; eating his meals 
hastily, and hurrying out again when he had 
done; and evincing manifest impatience if 
Aunt Barby commented upon his haste, or 
Amy’s loving glance rested anxiously upon 
him. Aunt Barby declared that ‘‘ Amy had 
spoiled the boy, and no wonder.’”” And Amy, 
loving heart! feared he was working too hard 
in the store, and revolved plans innumerable 
for giving him a rest, all impracticable, un- 
luckily, for the want of money. 

One evening Bart came in earlier than usual, 
and flung himself, face downwards, upon the 
sofa, but not before Amy had seen that a 
ghastly pallor was upon his features. Greatly 
shocked, she left her work, and, kneeling be- 
side him, took one of his hands and pressed it 
between her own. 

** Bart !’’ she said. 

There was no answer. 

*O, Bart! What has happened? It is 
something dreadful, I am sure. Have you lost 
your place in the store ?”’ 

Still no answer. 

** Because if you have, it may not be so bad 
after all. I have been thinking lately that you 
need a rest; and when my school is done I 
shall have a little money that I can spare, and 
you, perhaps, will have a little of your own, 
and you can go up to Boston, and Robert 
will get a place for you, I know, where you can 
do much better than you can here. So Bart— 
O, Bart! what is the matter?’’ for the youth’s 
whole frame was shaken with convulsive sob- 
bing. 

**T’ll tell you what’s the matter,” he said, 
starting up, and glaring upon her wildly. ‘‘You 
think a precious deal of your immaculate 
brother, don’t you? What will you do when 
he goes to prison for robbery? O, Amy! don’t 
look at me like that. I—TI believe I am going 
mad,”’ 

She had grown fearfully white; but she sat 
down beside him upon the sofa, and drew his 
head down into her lap. She parted the hair 
from his throbbing brow, and kept passing her 
hands across it with gentle mesmeric touch. 
At last he grew quiet, soothed into calmness 
by the firm will that had kept her own tumul- 
tuous sorrow down. “ Now, Bart,’ she said, 
gently, but in unnatural, measured tones, “‘ you 
must tell me all. All—and then I can decide 
what I must do to help you. Tell me about 
the money first. You took it from the store, I 
suppose? Has it been found out?’ 

“No. But it will be to-morrow.” 

** How much is it?” 

**One hundred dollars.” 





The amount sounded terribly large to Amy. 
She had never had so much money at one time 
in her life. She could not help the look of 
dismay that came upon her face. But she re- 
sumed her questioning geutly, as before. 

** How did it happen, Bart?’’ 

“IT was owing Morrison money—about fifty 
dollars ; and yesterday he told me he was going 
away, and asked me if it would be convenient 
for me to pay him. I hadn’t any money, and 
I had to tell him so. ‘Well, Bart,’ he says, 
‘don’t look so distressed about it. I didn’t 
mean to ask you for it. But the amount of it 
is just this, I have got to have a hundred dol- 
lars between now and two o’clock this after- 
noon. Nowhere is my watch, worth a hundred 
and fifty dollars of any man’s money. Bixby, 
the jeweller, told me so yesterday. But I did 
not know of going away then, and did not want 
to sell it; and to-day Bixby ’s out of town, and 
won’t be back until to-morrow. Now, I don’t 
want to run around town offering my watch 
for sale, and proclaiming upon the house-tops 
that Godfrey Morrison is precious hard up. 
But if you will take it for a hundred dollars, 
you may have it. You can borrow the money 
out of the safe, you know, and when Bixby 
comes home he’ll give you at least a hundred 
and a quarter for the watch, with which you 
can refund before your governor, Marsh, gets 
home, and nobody be the wiser for it.’ And 
that is how it happened, Amy. I would have 
been struck down dead before I’d have done it, 
if I had not thought I could pay the money 
back the next day.” 

** But the watch, Bart?” 

*T offered it to Bixby this evening, and he 
says it isn’t worth five dollars.” 

‘**Oh, that cruel, cruel Morrison!” cried Amy, 
bursting into tears. ‘‘ What shall we do?’’ 

Bart had no suggestion to make, but looked 
utterly hopeless. Amy fell into deep thought, 
sitting there with a strained, intense look in 
her eyes, and turning a ring round and round 
upon her finger. It was a ring which Robert 
had given her the day that he went away. 
They had been laughing pleasantly at some of 
Aunt Barby’s superstitions, and he had said, 
with a smile: ‘‘We’ll have a little supersti- 
tion of our own, Amy. We will cage this little 
finger in the ring, with the understanding that 
ring and finger are never to be disunited, lest 
some dire calamity befall our love.” 

It had been lightly spoken, but Amy had held 
the condition sacred, and the ring had never 
left the finger upon which Robert placed it. 
Now, as she turned it round and round, calling 
almost despairingly upon her benumbed brain 
to assist her in forming some plan to avert the 
disgrace that menaced them, her eye caught 
the sparkle of its pure gems, as they imprisoned 
the light, played with it lovingly, and flashed 
it out again. She hid the hand upon which the 
ring shone in the folds of her dress, as if it were 
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a tempter, offering an alternative which she 
could not entertain. Sell the ring? No, no. 
She must find some other way. Then she went 
over again, with sickening pain,‘all the impos- 
sibilities that had been revolved, and recognized 
as such at first. When she drew her hand out 
from among the folds again, the idea of parting 
with the ring was still negatived, but something 
less decidedly than before. 

‘‘ Bart,’’ she said, laying her hand upon his 
arm, ‘‘ we will get the money somehow. Never 
fear, but we will get it somehow.”’ 

“OQ Amy!” cried the brother, his counte- 
nance clearing suddenly. ‘‘If you say you will 
get it, [am sure you'will. For I never knew 
you to fail of doing what you had faith enough 
to promise to do.’’ 

She did not failin this. For at noon of the 
next day she put the money in her brother’s 
hand, though at how sore a sacrifice it had been 
obtained, he was far from comprehending. He 
was deeply grateful, however, and hugged his 
sister tenderly. 

“Saved! saved! And by you,” hecried. ‘‘I 
am going to begin from this time to prove to 
you that I was worth saving. Please God, 
Amy, I will never have to shame myself again 
with thinking that you were worthier to be a 
man than I.”’ 

Poor Amy. If she had known that, while 
saving her brother’s character for honesty, at 
such a sacrifice, her own name was everywhere 
spoken of as that of a common thief, I fear that 
even Bart’s manly avowal would have been in- 
sufficient to comfort her. 


I am quite aware that, according to estab- 
lished precedent, I ought to have given the 
eredit of the delectable fiction, at which No- 
rombega was agape, to feminine gossips. As it 
did not belong to them, however, in the present 
instance, I have, with somewhat of rashness, I 
dare say, ventured upon an innovation. But 
they were nimble-tongued enough in comments, 
when, once it had reached their ears, you may 
be sure. 

“‘O mother !”’ cried the gushing Amelia Potts, 
running into the Peregrine Potts’ sitting-room, 
considerably out of breath, and looking, as to 
attire, very much as if she had been standing 
against a particularly hard wind. ‘‘O mother! 
What do you suppose that girl—Amy Home’’— 
with a deal of virtuously indignant emphasis 
upon the name, “has been doing now? If Mr. 
Ware only knew! Oh, I do think it is some- 
body’s duty to inform him!’’ 

** Well,” returned the maternal Potts, tartly, 
“T don’t suppose there is any need of your 
sweeping the carpet with your shawl, whatever 
Amy Home may have done. You had best 
remember it ain’t so easy getting your clothes, 
as it is some folks’s.”’ 

**Some folks don’t find it so easy in the end, 
perhaps. At least I should think so, if I had 











to sell such a splendid ring as Mr. Ware gave 
Amy, to clear myself from straits. Her en- 
gagement ring, too. Joram Lane was into 
Bixby’s and saw her when she sold it. Oh, I 
should die, I know I should.”’ 

““*The way of the transgressor is hard!’”’ 
sighed Mrs. Peregrine. ‘‘As I live, "Melia 
Potts, you ’ve tore your dress out of the gathers 
more than half a yard.”’ 

“Well! Somebody stepped on it. 
to blame.”’ 

“Oh, of course you wasn’t to blame! You 
never are. What did she get for the ring?” 

‘“‘A hundred dollars. Oh, it was such a 
beauty! There must have been something ter- 
rible to hush up this time, or she never would 
have parted with it.’’ 

“T pity Robert Ware, though he ought to 
have been sensibler than to be taken in by a 
pretty face. I declare, ’Melia, if I was you, 
I’d write to him. I think it belongs to his 
friends to put a stop to the deception there is 
going on.”’ 

It happened that Robert Ware had once 
walked home with Miss Potts when she had 
spent an evening with Amy Home. Conse- 
quently the fair Amelia was considered —in 
her own family—to be rather intimately ac- 
quainted with him than otherwise. 

*“T almost think it is my duty, and—TI will. 
He shall know he has got one friend, if he has 
not another in the universe.”’ 

The epistle by which Robert Ware, for his 
consolation, was to be convinced of the grand 
fact that he iuad “‘ one friend,’’ was as follows :— 


I wasn’t 


“DEAR MR. WARE: Lamsosorry, and I pity 
you so much, and I never wouid have written, 
if I did not think it my duty as your friend to 
inform you how much you are descieved in 
Amy Home. Isn’t it a pity, and she so pretty, 
too, though beutty is vein and a foster of vanity, 
mother says, and maybe it would have been 
better for her if she hadn’t been so cried up for 
her beauty, which some folkes think is nothing 
so remarckable after all. And now her love of 
dress has got her into troubble, and she has 
been taking things out of the stores, and Mrs. 
Ware had to pay all the monney she had saved 
to hush it up, and Amy has had to sell her die- 
mond ring—the one you gave her—and it’s in 
everybody’s mouth; but if you want to know 
more about it, you can ask Bixby, the jewellier, 
who had it of her, or Joram Lane, that knows 
all about it. So no more now from 

‘* Your friend, AMELIA VY. PoTTs.’’ 


I suppose Miss Potts meant to say that the 
story—not the ring—was in everybody’s mouth. 
It may be observed, too, that the orthography 
of the fair letter-writer had some slight pecu- 
liarities. But so has that of Chaucer, Yellow- 
plush, and other great geniuses; which may 
not prove by inference that Miss Potts was a 
great genius, but it shows at least that eccen- 
tricities in spelling are not without precedent. 

Indignation was, very naturally, Mr. Ware’s 
first emotion, on reading this precious episile. 
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‘* How dare any one say such things about her ?”’ 
he questioned, fiercely, surprised out of his 
equanimity by the extraordinary communica- 
tion. But, after a little consideration, he was 
compelled to admit the probability, that even 
Amelia Potts would not have the boldness to 
sign her own name, and give the names of veri- 
table parties, as witnesses to a deliberate false- 
hood. He was a man of unblushing rectitude, 
and also of a lofty pride of character, who 
would have thought a flaw in his own reputa- 
tion, or in that of one who was dear to him, an 
irreparable calamity. Thus, while his love 
suffered, his pride was hurt as well. It might 
be that Miss Potts’s reasons were ‘“‘as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff,”’ 
but that there could be even two grains of such 
wheat, distressed him sorely. If he had acted 
upon his first impulse, he would have set off at 
once for Norombega. But he recollected that 
affairs of pressing importance for the firm with 
which he was connected, obliged him to go to 
New York the next day. So he wrote to Aunt 
Barby, inclosing the letter of Amelia Potts, 
and demanding an explanation of the surpris- 
ing charges it contained. 


Aunt Barby pushed the spectacles, by whose 
aid she had read her nephew’s letter, to the 
top of her head, where the light from a window 
near which she sat made their glasses a focus 
for concentrating a few sun-rays; reflecting 
them upon the ceiling in two ovals of flame, 
which might have been the eyes of a mischiev- 
ous spirit, winking down at her, and mocking 
her distress. Her honest face was drawn into 
a maze of wrinkles, and great sighs, that were 
almost groans, kept welling up from some un- 
fathomed depth. 

‘*Land, land!” she cried, unconsciously quot- 
ing the crew of Columbus on the discovery of 
the Western Continent. ‘‘ Well, I knew there 
was troublecoming. I dreamed of snakes three 
nights running, and I’ve felt it in my bones 
ever since. ‘Anexplanation :’’’ referring again 
to the open letter—‘‘ what does the coot mean ? 
I hope he doesn’t believe this stuff about Amy! 
If he does, he shall never marry her. No! not 
if he has to make a wife of ’Melia Potts her- 
self! Thering? Letmesee! Why, I hav’n’t 
seen Amy wear it fora week.’’ She started up 
in some dismay, and, with tremulous hands, 
put on her shawl and bonnet. ‘‘I guess I’ll 
go down to the store and speak to Bart. If 
there ’s been anything going wrong, and I don’t 
know it, I’ll see if I can find out what it is.” 

There was a little knot of loafers in the store 
who winked to each other significantly, when 
Aunt Barby called her nephew out, saying that 
she wished to speak with him. 

“What is it, Aunt Barby?” Bart inquired, 
in some alarm, as they walked along the street. 
** You look as if you had seen a ghost.”’ 

_“1 don’t just know what it is. You had 





better go home with me, and we’ ll see if we can 
make it out. It isn’t a ghost; but I’d rather 
it had been.’’ 

Bart felt his heart sinking within him, and 
had not spirits for a brisk retort. So the pair 
walked along in silence. When they reached 
the house Aunt Barby gave him the letters, 
which he read with whitening lips and glaring 
eyes. He folded the sheets and put them back 
in the envelope without a word; but the veins 
in his forehead were knotted and swollen, as if 
the angry blood that purpled them would leap 
out, spurning control; and his bloodless lip, 
drawn between his teeth, was half bitten 
through, before it was released. 

“Why don’t you say something?’’ asked 
Aunt Barby, half scared by the still, white- 
heat of his anger. ‘‘ What does it all mean?” 

‘Tt means that some wretch has got a lie to 
answer for.”’ 

‘*But the ring? I hav’n’t seen it for a week. 
What has become of it ?’’ 

“*Tt may be true that she has soldit. I think 
itis. Butit wasfor me. I believed she would 
have coined her heart for me.” 

“Of course she would!’’ a little indignantly. 
‘And you’ve been a longer spell than you 
need to, in finding it out. But what is it 
for ?’’ 

‘*T will tell you that anothertime, I am go- 
ing back to the store, now. I’ve got a confes- 
sion to make to Mr. Marsh, and when that is 
done I’ll trace the lie to its author, and he 
shall go on his knees to every person to whom 
it has been repeated, and swear it was a lie.” 

When Bart was gone, Aunt Barby fell to 
work upon her knitting, but kept missing the 
seam, and making a mess of her work gener- 
ally, which was certainly inexcusable in a 
knitter of her experience. 

“Land! It’s no use!’’ she said, rolling up 
her work, and laying it aside. ‘‘ My eyes are 
aching for a sight of Amy. I’ll just go down 
to the school-house and see her a minnit. 
Seems as though I don’t expect to find her 
looking like the same girl.”’ 

Greatly to Aunt Barby’s surprise, the school 
was already dismissed, and Amy, in a crushed, 
desponding attitude, sitting at her desk alone, 
her face covered with her hands. She started 
up at hearing a footstep, and tried to put on a 
brisker look—an effort which was rather a 
failure than otherwise. 

‘* Well, Aunt Barby,’’ she said, with a dreary 
attempt at cheerfulness, ‘‘ the vacation we have 
been longing for has come sooner than we ex- 
pected. The school is stopped.” 

‘For how long ?’’ 

‘For always, sofarasIamconcerned. The 
school officers have decided that they will not 
need my services for the next term.”’ 

**So that is a part of the harvest. I might 
have known it hadn’t all come home.” 

This required explanation, which, in her 
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quaint, homely fashion, Aunt Barby gave. 
And Amy, surprised, indignant, grieved that 
she could have been so wronged, grew cold as 
she listened, and understood the chill of 


“That congealing pang that seizes 
The trusting spirit, when betrayed.” 


Meanwhile Bart Home had gone back to the 
store, as he proposed. The little knot of loaf- 
ers were still there, Joram Lane among the 
rest. 

‘Mr. Marsh,’ said Bart, stepping before his 
employer, with a firm lip, and steadfast eye, 


*“‘T have a confession to make to you; and I. 


want these men to hear it.’’ 

Then he related how Godfrey Morrison had 
tricked him into buying the watch; how upon 
Morrison’s suggestion and assurance that it 
could be replaced as soon as the jeweller had 
returned to town, he had taken money from 
the store to pay it; how he had offered it to 
Mr. Bixby, and been told that it was worth- 
less; how he had gone home despairing; how 
his sister had comforted him by promising to 
procure the money for him, and had done so 
the next day, as he now believed, by the sacri- 
fice of a valuable ring. ‘‘And now, gentle- 
men,” facing suddenly about, “‘and first you, 
Joram Lane, who says my sister is a thief?”’ 

He looked a very hero as he stood there then ; 
his hair tossed back from the purple-veined 
forehead, his blue eyes darkening with his 
wrath, his bloodless lips kept firm by stern 
compression. 

‘*There are plenty to say it,’’ replied Joram 
Lane. ‘You can hear it almost anywhere for 
the asking.”’ 

‘Who was the first to tell it? Who started 
the monstrous falsehood ?”’ 

‘Lawyer Help has generally been quoted as 
authority. I can’t say myself where it did 
come from.” 

Lawyer Help was called in from his office, 
and indignantly denied any knowledge of the 
affair. ‘‘Some girls had been detected in steal- 
ing early in the summer,”’ he said; ‘‘ but Amy 
Home was not one of them, and he did not see 
how her name could possibly have been drag- 
ged into it.’”’ 

To follow up the fiction to its source proved 
to be a fruitless effort. The most Bart could 
do was to put upon it its own stamp of false- 
hood, and he did that effectually. When the 
store was clear of customers for the night, and 
the shutters closed, Bart, with hat in hand, 
ready to go home, approached his employer, 
who was writing at his desk. 

**T suppose, sir,’”’ he said, ‘* you will want to 
look out for a new clerk now. I cannot expect 
you to trust me with the situation after know- 
ing that I have once abused my trust.’’ 

** You wish for a settlement, I suppose,” re- 
turned Mr. Marsh. ‘I’m afraid there is not 
much due you on the last quarter’s salary.” 





“Tsuppesenot. I hope it is not overdrawn.”’ 

**No. Ihave been looking up the account, 
and find that I owe you a smallsum. This,’’ 
taking a bank-bill from his pocket-book, “ will 
make us square, I believe ?”’ 

Bart looked at the bill. It was for one hun- 
dred dollars. ‘‘You have made a mistake, I 
think,”’ returning it with a smile. 

“A mistake? Bless me! - Is it possible? 
Ah,no! Itisallright. There is no mistake.” 

** But”’—began Bart. 

** But, young man, I hope you will allow me 
to know my own business. If I choose to add 
a hundred dollars to your year’s salary I sup- 
pose I have aright. And as for the new clerk, 
it shall be yourself, by your leave, with the ad- 
dition of another hundred to your salary for 
the next year. Now be off; and don’t forget 
to call at Bixby’s on your way home. I think 
your sister will be glad to see that ring of hers 
again.”’ 

Glad! Perhaps so. But what was she cry- 
ing for, then, I should like to know? And in 
the midst of her crying, and hugging, and kiss- 
ing Bart and Aunt Barby, was it not a queer 
proceeding, I ask, for a tall man to walk into the 
house without any ceremony, and begin hug- 
ging and kissing her; and then, as if that was 
not carrying the absurdity far enough, fall 
straightway to kissing one of her slender fin- 
gers, upon which blazed a diamond ring. And 
what a Babel of explanations ensued thereupon, 
in the midst of which Mr. Robert Ware con- 
trived to make it known that, after he had sent 
off his letters to Aunt Barby, he found himself 
in that state of mind that business had small 
attractions for him, pursued, as he was momen- 
tarily, by the image of Amy in distress. So he 
had transferred the business journey to another 
of the firm, and himself had taken the next 
train to Norombega. And Amy related that 
the gentleman who had dismissed her school 
that afternoon had called in the evening to ex- 
plain that the committee had made a mistake, 
and to request her to go on with the school as 
usual. A plan that Robert Ware saw fit to 
negative very decidedly ; proposing an alterna- 
tive which Amy resisted stoutly at first, de- 
claring she could not leave her brother. Bart, 
however, took pains to assure her that he and 
Aunt Barby could do wonderfully well by 
themselves. And must have succeeded, I sup- 
pose, in convincing her; for early in September 
—the month in which the glory of the year 
culminates—Aunt Barby became sole mistress 
of Tulip Cottage. And Mrs. Robert Ware ac- 
companied her husband in a tour among the 
great lakes. 


MEARS Sl 
Goop manners is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. 


Mrnps of moderate calibre ordinarily con- 
demn everything which is beyond their range. 
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LINA’S TRICK; OR, THE FIRST 
OF APRIL. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


‘““WELL, I think April Fool’s Day is real 
fun,’’ persisted Lina. 

“Bah!’? growled Uncle Simon. ‘“ Fun for 
simpletons who play tricks, and idiots who are 
deceived by them,’’ and he opened his news- 
paper as if to put an end to the discussion. 

But Lina was not to be silenced in that way. 
**T’ve played many a trick on the first of April,” 
she pouted, ‘and not upon idiots either.” 

Uncle Simon only grunted contemptuously. 

“T can catch you easily enough,’’ persisted 
Lina, ‘‘and I will, too.” 

‘*Pshaw! Iam not in my dotage.”’ 

‘* Well, you may look out, then, a week from 
now.”’ 

‘Pooh! pooh! you had better spare yourself 
the trouble of trying. I am not an idiot, if you 
are a simpleton.”’ 

““You’re a perfect old savage,’’ said Lina, 
snappishly, and left the room. 

Uncle Simon looked after her, and I was sur- 
prised to see his eyes soften to a look of tender- 
ness, and his mouth quiver a moment into 
a faint smile, as he followed the motion of her 
little figure. But in a moment he was grave 
and sullen again, and apparently absorbed in 
his newspaper. 

He was a new inmate in our quiet family, 
this same Uncle Simon, having but a week be- 
fore returned from twenty years’ wandering in 
the far west, to settle down in Water Valley, 
and take possession of an old-fashioned house 
there, part of a late legacy. The house proving 
to be too old and weather-beaten to live in, he 
was having it tern inside out, modernized and 
repaired, and in the mean time my father had 
invited him to make our house his home. He 
was a half brother of papa’s, the son of grand- 
father’s second wife, while papa was the child 
. of the first Mrs. Wilkins. He was not in the 
house a day before my three sisters and Lina 
declared him a “‘ perfect bear,’’ “‘an old hor- 
ror,’’ and various other terms expressive of a 
rough, rude manner. 

He was a man over forty years old, very tall 
and powerfully built, with iron-gray curling 
hair, very large black eyes, overhung by heavy 
gray eyebrows, strong, rugged features, and a 
mouth that in repose was hard and stern in ex- 
pression. An ugly man, they all declared, and 
as cross as he was ugly. He was always civil 
to my mother, and seemed to “‘ get along well,”’ 
as the saying is, with papa, while to me he was 
very gentle. 

I may as well say here that I am Jessie, 
papa’s eldest daughter, and when I was only 
fifteen I was crippled for life by a fall from a 
carriage, losing the use of my lower limbs en- 
tirely. Everybody is very kind to me, but to 
Uncle Simon’s visit I owed a great pleasure. 





It had been my habit upon festive occasions to 
be carried in a chair to the family sitting-room, 
and enjoy a corner of the room, lying upon the 
sofa, but Uncle Simon insisted upon lifting me 
in his strong arms every morning and placing 
me upon the sofa, carrying me back again at 
night. I was very grateful for this, and also 
for a habit he had of leaving his papers and 
magazines in my reach, of putting new books 
under my sofa cushion, and of sliding oranges 
or confectionery into my hand when he came 
to kiss mein the mornings. He would often 
come to my side for a long talk, and never gave 
me one of his sharp speeches, yet I could not 
fail to see that his whole nature had been 
warped and soured at some time in his life. 
Although so gentle to me, his caustic speeches, 
his biting sarcasms, and what Lina called his 
‘*general grumpiness,’’? made him very disa- 
greeable to my sisters, and the young lady in 
question. 

Lina was not one of us, but a ward of papa’s, 
heiress to a handsome property, which papa 
was managing for her until she came of age. 
She was about eighteen when Uacle Simon 
came to live with us, just emancipated from a 
boarding-school near New York, full of school- 
girl freaks, enthusiastic about her room-mate 
and intimate school friend, Laura Tilman, a 
young New York lady, at whose house she had 
spent all the holidays that were too brief for a 
trip to Water Valley. Pretty as a daisy, very 
small, very graceful, and full of sunny, win- 
some ways, she was in strong contrast to our 
Western uncle, but by one of the odd freaks 
that friendship takes, the two were constantly 
together. Scarcely an hour of the day, when 
they were in the house, passed without a brisk 
quarrel, a sharpening of wits each upon the 
other; fifty times a day Lina would declare 
herself too mad to ever speak to Uncle Simon 
again, or he would assert that “that girl was 
perfectly intolerable,’’ but in five minutes they 
were ready for a fresh skirmish. 

One of the favorite battle-grounds was the 
subject of woman, Uncle Simon being very fond 
of rapping all feminine follies and fashions on 
the knuckles, and Lina as vigorously defending 
them. He had gone out one day chuckling 
over some knock-down argument that Lina 
had not time to answer before he was out of 
the house. 

** Crusty old bachelor,”’ she said, ‘‘ what does 
he know about women! I believe he’s been 
jilted, and that’s what makes him so savage.’”’ 

“Why don’t you tell him so?” queried Susy, 
our youngest, just stepping into long skirts. 

‘* Because,’’ and her face grew grave, “‘it 
might be true, and hurt his feelings.” 

“T’m sure you are not very careful of his 
feelings,’’ Susy retorted, as she, too, went out 
of the room. 

‘Is that true, Jessie?” said Lina, sinking 
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down by my side on a little stool she kept by 

the sofa. 

‘Ts what true ?’’ 

‘That I hurt folks’ feelings. Sarcasm and 
jest are all very well, but I don’t want to wound 
any one.” 

‘* You are very cutting, sometimes.”’ 

‘ But he says sharp things, too. Still, I would 
not like to wound, even in jest.’’ 

She looked up into my face so earnestly, that 
1 was surprised. 

‘* Wit is an edge tool,’’ I said; “‘it is best to 
handle it very carefully.’’ 

She stood for a moment musing, then all the 
gravity of her face vanished in the light of a 
saucy smile. ‘‘ Such an old savage, then, must 
wear close armor,’’ she said, and began to talk 
of other matters. 

On the evening when the subject of April 
fool’s tricks had been discussed, Uncle Simon 
lingered for some hours in the sitting-room. 
As soon as we two were alone, he read to me 
from his newspaper, and enlightened me upon 
some knotty political points that had long been 
in an inextricable tangle in my brain. He wrote 
some letters, and smoked a cigar; finally de- 
claring ke was suffering for a walk, he left me, 
promising me a new novel just announced in 
his paper. 

He had scarcely gone, when Lina came steal- 
ing to her favorite seat at my side, her face full 
of mischief. ‘‘ Jessie,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve thought 
of a trick for your Uncle Simon, smart as he 
thinks himself.’’ 

‘Well?’ I queried, as she made a long pause. 

“T’m going to make him fall in love, and 
with a woman.”’ 

‘He would hardly be likely to fall in love 
with a man.” 

“Yes, but I am going to make him admit 
that there is some good even in the sex he de- 
spises so heartily.’’ 

‘* How do you propose to convert him ?’’ 

‘*You know, or perhaps you don’t know, 
that the President of the Society for the Relief 
of Widows and Orphans in Water Valley is 
named Wilkins—Septimus Wilkins. Now, I 
am going to apply to Mr. Simen Wilkins for 
relief, and draw him into a correspondence. I 
will fool him nicely, perhaps for a whole year, 
and then I will laugh at him.” 

‘* But suppose he sends the letter to Mr. Sep- 
timus ?” 

‘*Then I will own he has detected me.”’ 

‘* But if he proposes to call upon you ?”’ 

**Oh, the letter will come from New York. 
Laura Tilman will mail it for me, and will call 
for the answer and send me. Now let me read 
you the letter,” and the gypsy drew the epistle 

from her apron pocket. ‘‘ You see it is con- 
spicuously dated, April ist.’’ 

But how she ever wrote the document was a 
mystery to me. She described herself as a 


moved to New York, and there lost her father, 
her mother having become an incurable invalid, 
and with two little sisters dependent upon the 
exertions of the writer for support. A hard 
winter and scarcity of work had thrown them 
all upon charity, and the city authorities were 
unwilling to aid them in any way save by a 
home in the almshouse. She therefore ap- 
pealed to her old home for aid, promising to 
work hard to repay a temporary loan that 
would remove present pressure. 

It was not the matter in the letter that amazed 
me so much as the spirit. I felt my own tears 
rising at the touching picture drawn of the in- 
valid mother, and the baby sisters, and forgot 
it was all false when she described the torture of 
seeing these children exposed to the debasing 
influences of the almshouse. All through there 
was a touching feminine delicacy and wounded 
pride in thus seeking charity, that would have 
done honor to the most finished authoress. 

‘*You witch,” I said, ‘‘what do you know of 
poverty and suffering ?’’ 

She colored violently. ‘‘ You won’t tell any- 
body ?’’ she pleaded. 

“Be.” 

‘* Well, Laura and I both joined the society 
for the relief of the poor, of which her mother 
is a member, and whenever I went home with 
her, we visited among those in her district. I 
know how they suffer, and I send my monthly 
contribution from here, and—and Jessie, I try 
to do some good in Water Valley, in a quiet 
way, you know. If Mr. Wilkins sends any- 
thing in answer to this, Laura will receive it by 
the return mail, and some widow will be made 
glad, even if Miss Carrie Johnson is not.”’ 

‘* Have you signed it Carrie Johnson?” 

‘Yes. Laura will get it, for it is addressed 
to her care.”’ 

‘* Suppose Uncle Simon goes to New York?”’ 

‘Then I must ’fess, like Topsy, I suppose.’’ 

I did not altogether appyove of the plan, but 
Lina was resolved to try to draw Uncle Simon 
into a correspondence, and then laugh at him, 
and I could not shake her resolution. So the 
letter was sent, and in due time returned to its 
address with the New York stamp upon the 
envelope. ; 

I was in the room when Uncle Simon opened 
it, and Lina sat knitting beside me. Not a 
quiver of her eyelids betrayed her when he 
added :-— 

‘* Jessie, did you ever know a family of John- 
sons here ?”’ 

“There was a carpenter by that name, moved 
to New York some years ago,”’ I answered, 
truthfully. 

“Do you know anything about them ?”’ 
‘*Only that he made the shelves in the pan- 
try, and did some other work of that kind for 
mother.”’ 

“ Did you ever ‘ear anything of him after he 





former resident of Water Valley who had re- 


left here ?’’ 
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“* Never,” I said, truly speaking again. 

“Why?” Lina popped out the word like a 
pistol-shot, and turned to face the questioner. 

‘‘Nothing! at least nothing that concerns 
you.” 

“Oh! I only inquired from curiosity.” 

**T thought your lovely sex had none.’’ 

And then followed a word fencing, that finally 
drove Uncle Simon up stairs ‘‘for a little peace,’’ 
he said. 

It was a week later that Lina came to me 
with a very grave face. ‘“ Jessie, he has sent 
me a hundred dollars. Whatshall I do? Five 
was the limit of my expectations, and, Jessie, 
the letter is so kind. We have wronged his 
heart in thinking him selfish and cross. He 
writes so gently and sympathizingly, with such 
good advice, and so earnestly desires me to call 
upon him again if I need aid. I long to box my 
own ears. He is so delicate, too, never hinting 
that it is private money, but allowing it to ap- 
pear that she is receiving it from the society of 
which Mr. Septimus Wilkins is the head. Jes- 
sie, what shall I do?” 

‘* Use the money for charity, as you proposed, 
or else confess all.”’ 

“Not yet. I want another letter.’ 

“Then you will answer this ?’’ 

“IT have done so. And tell me, Jessie, if 

these are pretty.” 

She put into my hand five cards, upon each 
of which was painted a tiny picture. ‘‘ They 
are perfectly exquisite,’ I said, after examining 
them ; ‘‘ this group of holly leaves and berries is 
beautiful, and the branch of ice-covered leaves. 
Indeed, I scarcely know which is the best. 
Who painted them ?” 

““T did. Let me read you my letter.”’ 

It was a grateful letter, written in the same 
spirit I had admired and wondered over in the 
last. She assured him that his kind inclosure 
was regarded in the light of a loan, to be re- 
turned upon some ture occasion, and begged 
his acceptance of the pictures, one of her ways 
of winning bread being by such paintings. 

But I noticed that while she showed me every 
line of her own letter, she did not offer Uncle 
Simon’s for my perusal, and I did not ask it. 

This was but the beginning of a long corre- 
spondence. Uncle Simon ordered a number of 
the pictures at once, paying liberally for them, 
and diminishing Lina’s private album of paint- 
ings, while it filled her charity purse. 

She had made me her special confidante by 
this time, and I knew that while the little but- 
terfly who kept us all sunny with her bright 
ways, was the pet of our social circle in Water 
Valley, and Uncle Simon’s especial torment, 
she was, also, in her long morning walks, the 
sunlight of many a poor home, where her cheer- 
ful sympathy and ready tact were as precious 
to the inmates as the aid she extended in more 
substantial shape. Many a pair of pretty 
gloves, many a headdress, a box of confection- 





ery, or concert ticket, was sacrificed to pay a 
widow’s rent, buy bread for a hungry family of 
children, or pay schooling for some bright boy 
or girl unable to spare even the small weekly 
stipend exacted by the schoolmaster. 

As the weeks wore away, she became more 
reserved on the subject of Carrie Johnson’s 
correspondence, and I noticed that when alone 
with me she was apt to fall into fits of silent 
musing, when her expressive face would vary 
from a gravity that was almost sadness, to a se- 
rene happiness which brightened it with a smile 
beautiful and blissful as that of a pleased child. 
Of course there was one part of Lina’s life that 
I could not see or share. My two elder sisters 
were part of the Water Valley society, and Lina 
had emerged from schoolgirlism to the privi- 
leges of young ladyhood. Maria and Lucy, my 
sisters, would often tell me of the conquests 
made by our adopted sister, of whom they were 
proud and fond. She was the belle of every 
picnic, berry party, evening gathering, and 
boating frolic for miles round the town, and 
while she was a pet of the girls, she was also 
the object of much attention from all the Water 
Valley beaux. 

I don’t think she meant to flirt, or even to be 
coquettish, but it was part of her very nature 
to be lively and bright, and to please and find 
pleasure in admiration and attention. Our 
little sitting-room was often a rendezvous for 
impromptu gatherings of the young folks, and 
I could see how popular she was, yet while 
frank and pleasant to all, giving no especial 
encouragement to any one. 

Spring, summer, fall, had glided away, and 
Christmas was drawing near. Uncle Simon 
was still with us, though his new house was 
nearly ready for occupants, and he talked of 
going to it to live the first of the year. We had 
all noticed a gradual change in our eccentric 
uncle, a softening of the rough pointe in his 
character, a gentler tone, a less bitter form of 
speech. He was more careful about his dress, 
and not half so savage in his attacks upon our 
sex as formerly. To be sure he was generally 
ready to have a word battle with Lina, and 
criticized her flirtations, her tasty dress, her 
dashing music, and her love of society as sharply 
as ever, but she shared with the others his fre- 
quent gifts of lecture or concert tickets, long 
country rides, flowers and fruit, and there was 
always a kindly gleam in his eyes when he 
looked at her unobserved. He was still ugly 
in face, brusque in speech, and sarcastic in wit, 
but he was no longer savage and gloomy, “‘civil- 
izing slowly,” one and all agreed. 

Christmas was drawing near, and my sofa 
became a rendezvous for all sorts of myste- 
rious councils about gifts, for the secrecy of 
every one’s preparations was one of the greatest 
charms of our happy Christmas gatherings. 
Lina was busy with pretty combinations of 








zephyr and silk, and for papa was painting an 
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exquisite picture of winter scenery, a surprise 
for all, as I was the only one who knew of the 
talent she possessed for this art. 

I was lying one morning upon my sofa, 
wearily trying to knit upon a breakfast shawl 
designed for mamma, but growing too heavy 
for my weak hands, when Lina came in. 

** Are you alone, Jessie ?”’ 

** All alone, and everybody is out but you 
and I.” 

She came to her old seat, and sat there look- 
ing into the fire, a serious thoughtlessness that 
yet was not sorrow, in her fair young face. 

*« Jessie,’ she said, at last, ‘“‘ I think deceit is 
always punished somehow, if not openly, in the 
inward consciousness of treachery and false- 
hood. Do you remember Carrie Johnson?” 

** Certainly I do.”’ 

“She became to me, Jessie, a sort of ideal 
woman, into whose nature I wove all that I 
should wish to be in the eyes of one I loved. I 
grew to love her as I fancy authors love their 
favorite heroines. Whenever I felt very gentle 
and good, I used to fancy myself Carrie John- 
son, and write as I should have felt if the 
wicked, teasing, laughing Lina could have been 
shaken out of me. I deceived myself with my 
fancy, and I have wronged another.” She 
paused for a moment, and then resumed. ‘I 
cannot tell a falsehood, and say I am surprised. 
What I commenced in the spirit of mischief I 
have carried on with deeper feeling. I have 
had opened to my eyes a heart full of grand, 
noble aspirations, a generous, manly soul, and 
a tender, loving spirit, warped, crusted over by 
some fiery trial. I knew this, but I still played 
on, and now—’”’ Another long pause. ‘‘ Now, 
my whole happiness for life rests upon his 
generosity. I have deceived him. Can he for- 
give me? Let me read you his letter, Jessie.” 

I cannot write it word for word, this outpour- 
ing of Uncle Simon’s heart; but the history he 
told is still fresh in my mind. When he was a 
young man, years before he left Water Valley, 
he had loved his cousin, of whose beauty and 
talents he still spoke in warm terms. He was 
then a lawyer of some note, although young 
and heir apparent to a vast estate belonging to 
a maternal uncle. Everything smiled upon his 
wooing, and loving ardently himself, he trusted 
implicitly in the constancy and affection of his 
promised bride. Even yet, he wrote of her in 
a tone that showed how utterly he had loved 
her. The time for their wedding had been ap- 
pointed, and he had taken a house and was fur- 
nishing it for his bride, when the uncle, whose 
wealth had been looked upon as his, almost by 
right, married, at nearly seventy years of age, 
a girl of nineteen. In the enthusiasm of his 
young love he never thought of this disap- 
pointed succession as affecting his cousin’s 
heart, and was surprised at a cold, stiff recep- 
tion on the evening when their uncle’s cards 
reached them. But a few days more of cool 


treatment, and then this woman, to whom he 
had. given the purest and best of his whole 
nature, coldly dismissed him, pleading a change 
of feeling, and a few months later married a 
rich New York merchant, spending a suinmer 
at Water Valley. The blow had made of a 
trusting young nature a hard, bitter cynic, be- 
lieving in none, trusting none. To escape from 
every association of his dream of love was his 
first impulse, and he had gone to the far west, 
moving still further into the woods and wilds 
as the tide of emigration poured its floods of 
humanity near his old haunts. For over twenty 
years he had cut himself off from his fellow 
men, and then his uncle’s widow died, after 
enjoying for all these long years an income that 
she received only so long as she remained a 
widow, and which at her death reverted to 
Uncle Simon. He found himself obliged to re- 
turn to Water Valley, and among young nieces 
he had been ashamed of his ignorance of cus- 
toms and forms, and covered up his bashfulness 
by a crusty eccentricity. 

And after this long prelude he told his second 
love dream; how the letter imploring his 
charity had first awakened his interest, and 
later the sweet womanly nature had roused the 
heart he had imagined dead, to new life and 
new hope. He asked her to come to his new 
home with her mother and sisters, and see if 
she could ever learn to love a harsh man old 
enough to be her father, and ugly enough to 
scare the children into fits. If she found she 
could not be his wife, she must tell him so 
frankly, and he would crush out his love, and 
wander away again, leaving her in his home, 
to be her own when he died, for he loved her, 
he loved ker better than himself, and she must 
consult her own heart and happiness. If she 
would come, he asked her to appoint in her 
next letter a time when he might meet her at 
the depot, and take her to his house, a welcome, 
honored visitor, until she. became its beloved 
mistress. 

I handed Lina the letter in silence. 

“T have written to him, Jessie, in my own 
name, and confessed all. He will find the 
letter in the office this morning. I have im- 
plored his pardon; and promised, if his great, 
noble heart can overlook my deceit, to be to 
him a loving, true wife, who will try in years 
of devotion to win some of the praise due he 
fancies to Carrie Johnson. I am not the de- 
voted daughter and sister, whose struggles he 
has pitied, whose heart he has won by his gen- 
erosity, only a poor little heiress full of faults 
and follies, who loves him with her whole 
heart.”’ 

Her eyes were fuil of tears now; but she sat 
by the fire yet, looking steadily into the ruddy 
coals. We had been silent a long time, when 
a heavy step sounded in the hall, and Lina 
grasped my hand in a nervous pressure; her 
| Own was very cold, and her face was very pale, 
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as the steps came nearer and nearer. Uncle Si- 
mon came in and stood in the middle of the 
room. For a moment there was a profound 
silence; he looked down at the little figure be- 
side me, whose face was buried in my bosom 
out of his sight. A moment only, then, in a 
voice whose clear tones bore a musical ring I 
had never heard in them before, he said :— 

‘*T thought my wife was here.”’ 

** She is here!’’ 

Such a quick motion, and she was gone from 
my side, and was buried somewhere in Uncle 
Simon’s overcoat, sobbing hysterically, while 
he looked down upon her with a sunny smile, 
and great love looking out from his eyes 

‘‘Can you ever forgive me ?’’ she whispered, 
when the first rush of feeling subdued, they 
were quietly seated by my sofa. 

He smiled a most significant smile. ‘‘ For- 
give what?”’ 

“My deceit.” 

‘‘It is a long time since I was deceived.”’ 

“* What ?”’ 

‘*Do you remember sending me your photo- 
graph in answer to my request ?’’ 

‘* But it was taken with a thick barege veil 
down over my face, and wrapped in a large 
waterproof cloak.”’ 

‘Very true; and that very piece of mischief 
aroused my suspicions. Once thinking there 
was a face to be hidden, I began to seek that 
face. Trifles led me to suspect that you were 
an artist, and finally I obtained a scrap of your 
handwriting.”’ 

‘“‘How? I have been so careful.’’ 

‘You copied a knitting direction for Jessie, 
and I found it in her work-basket.”’ 

‘‘ Why did you not tell me you knew me?” 

‘* Because I was getting a treasure I valued 
too highly to lose, in the written part of your 
nature, the deeper, truer feelings of the wo- 
man that you shut away from the rest of the 
world in your school-girl freaks. I was draw- 
ing out your higher, better powers. Was it 
not so, Lina ?’’ 

“T cannot tell. You must try me. I will 
endeavor to be a Carrie to you; but you know 
me best as Lina.’’ 

‘‘ Either way your are my Caroline.” 

A month later the new house was ready for 
the bride. And I never heard that either Uncle 
Simon or his pretty little wife has yet repented 
of the result of Lina’s Trick. 


———_ ~—e— 


IMPORTANCE OF LISTENING WELL. 
It seems paradoxical to observe that the art 
of listening well forms a part of the duty of con- 
versation. To give up the whole of your atten- 
tion to the person who addresses himself to you 
is sometimes a heavy task; but it is one which 
we must pay for the privileges of social life, 
and an early practice will render it almost an 
involuntary act of good breeding; whilst con- 





sideration for others will give this little sacri- 
fice a merit and a charm of which the lowest 
proof of Christian feeling can never be devoid. 
To listen well is to make an unconscious ad- 
vancement in the power of conversing. In 
listening we perceive in what the interest, in 
what the failure of others consists. We become, 
too, aware of our own deficiencies, without 
having them taught through the medium of 
humiliation. We find ourselves often more 
ignorant than we could have supposed possible. 
We learn, by a very moderate attention to the 
sort of topics which please, to form a style of 
ourown. The “art of conversation’ is an un- 
pleasant phrase. The power of conversing 
well is least agreeable when it assumes the 
character of an art. In listening, a well-bred 
gentlewoman will gently sympathize with the 
speaker ; or, if needs must be, differ as gently. 
Much character is shown in the art of listen- 
ing. Some people appear to be in a violent 
hurry whilst another speaks; they hasten on 
the person who addresses them, as one would 
urge on a horse, with ‘‘ Yes, yes. Very good. 
Ah!” Others sit on the full stare, eyes fixed 
as those of an owl upon the speaker. From 
others, a loud and long laugh is at intervals 
produced, and all the company turn round to 
see what was the cause of the merriment. But 
all these vices of manner may be avoided by a 
gentle attention and a certain calm dignity of 
manner, based upon a reflective mind and 
humble spirit. 
ee a 


LIFE LESSONS. 
BY THALIA WILKINSON. 


A LITTLE drop of dew had stood 
Upon my casement long, 
The sun came out and kissed the dew, 
And when I turned again to view 
The dew-drop—it was gone. 


A tiny blossom, pale and sweet— 

I’d nursed e’er since its birth, 
When last I sought ’twas all in vain, 
For oh! the bitter winds and rain 

Had crushed it to the earth. 


A bud of richest promise grew 
Within my garden wall, 

I gazed upon it, soft and fair. 

And hoped ’twould yield a flower rare 
Ere autumn leaves might fall. 


The autumn came—I sought the bud 
Expanding to a flower; 

When lo! a hideous worm had crept 

And nipped its petals as they slept, 
And left it dying there. 


A beauteous form of infant grace, 
I thoughtjto call my own; 

One tender breath upon my cheek, 

One sigh of parting love to speak— 
My heavenly gift had flown. 


Then, as I faint and pow’rless grew 
To quaff Life’s bitter cup, 

An angel form, just overhead, 

And bending down in pity said, 

*“ Look up from earth—look up!’’ 
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THE HEALTH OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A BOY romps and laughs, plays at athletic 

games, whips tops, runs races, climbs trees, 

leaps and jumps, and exercises all his muscles 


,inturn. He lolls in his chair, and assumes any 


attitude he pleases at his desk. He has from 
his game a sufficient appetite to eat heartily, 
and out of school hours he feels under no re- 
straint. The girl, on the contrary, never romps, 
runs races, whips tops, etc. She only sits up- 
right and walks, thus developing, and some- 
times all but destroying, only one set of mus- 
cles. She cannot shake off for one moment 
the feeling of constraint, and she naturally 
loses appetite, becomes languid, faint, and low. 
The boy comes into rude contact with those 
above, below, and around him. He has to en- 
dure “‘chaffing,’’ to learn to “hold his own,” 
to fight, if need be. Even in his games his mind 
has to be active. He has to think about the 
most judicious way of fielding when Tom is at 
the wicket, or for looking out when Dick kicks 
the football. This develops his intellect, and 
teaches him his place in his own world. The 
girl, on the contrary, is so hedged in with pro- 
tection, that she has no power of her own, and 
she cannot learn life, for the book is kept close 
to her. Let us at this moment pause awhile, 
for memory recalls to our mind the name and 
nature of many blooming women whom we 
have admired for their loveliness, their good 
sense, their genuine worth, and, speaking pro- 
fessionally, for their thorough healthfulness. 
How have they been brought up? Why, al- 
most invariably in the country, living with 
their brothers, and sharing their sports in a 
feminine way—riding or walking, irrespective 
of dirty lanes; boating, playing bowls, or cro- 
quet, swinging, lolling under the greenwood 
tree, eating as much as they liked, and only 
under restraint during the period when they 
were with Miss Tuteur or Professor Guitarro. 
They have had, perhaps, a single year at a fin- 
ishing school to enable them to break off natu- 
raily a few objectionable habits, and to part 
with a few undesirable acquaintances, and to 
pass with ease from the girl to the woman. 
When such a one leaves school she does not 
think of it as a place of punishment to be 
avoided. She had most probally acquired a 
fondness for her music or painting, or found 
sufficient interest in German or Italian to con- 
tinue its study. Her mind, with its healthy 
tone unspoiled by the incessant worry of school, 
seeks for occupation rather than for inglorious 
repose. To such a one brothers will tell their 
little adventures, and whether she have beauty 
ef face or elegance of form, or be in reality 
somewhat plain, she is voted ‘‘a brick,’’ and 
as such takes an honored place in the domestic 
architecture. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the foregoing remarks is inevitable—viz., that 
if we wish to preserve the health of our daugh- 
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ters, we must not overwork them. The horse- 
man does not put a filly to labor at a period 
when he would allow her-brother, of the same 
age, to be idle in the field. If we insist on our 
daughters learning double the number of sub- 
jects that their brothers do, and in the same 
time, we are certain to impair their health, and 
no amount of doctoring will prevent the catas- 
trophy. It is all nonsense to imagine that ° 
beauty of face and elegance of figure depend 
upon ‘“deportment” being taught at school. 
Those who believe such trash can never have 
read in Cook’s voyages and those of other men 
of the graceful charms of the “ savage’? women 
of Owyhee—or have read the pretty couplet in 
which Scott described his charming ‘ Lady of 
the Lake :’”’— 


* And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A nymph, a maiden, or a grace, 
Of finer form or lovelier face. 


What though no rule of courtly grace 

To measured mood had trained her pace? 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew,” etc. 


——“_»s-o—___—- 


DREAMLAND. 
BY CLARA HERBERT. 


Bryonp the bounds of this world of ours, 
With its April days and its shadowy hours, 
There lies a land all bright and fair— 
Through our dreams we pass to enter there. 
Away through the still, dark forest, 

And all the rivers along, 
Has passed the beautiful summer 

With sunshine, and light, and song. 
But the last of the summer sunsets 

Has flushed o’er the mountain’s brow, 
The “last rose of summer” lies faded, 

On the rustling leaves—and now, 
The dusky Indian summer 

Lingers on the sunset hills, 
Wreathing with blue mist the mountains, 

And their thousand flashing rills. 
There are sunny valleys, where we wander long, 
And watch, while we list, to the wild bird’s song, 
The beautiful life that gleams and quivers, 
Through all the depths of the crystal rivers. 
The golden sunshine softly falls 
Over the ivy-tangled walls 
Of the airy castles, whose towers rise 
Through the dreamy air to the azure skies ; 
The stars through the purple twilight glow, 
With a radiance earth can never know; 
The rocks and hills and flowers and streams, 
Speak with a language heard only in dreams. 
I have listened, by the seashore, 

Where the tide rises.and swells, 
To the Spirit of the Ocean, breathing 

Through its million lips of shells; 
I have listened till its music 

Woke an echo in my soul, 
And awakened memories, deathless 

As the tide’s eternal roll ; 
Till I see the forms of other days 
Flit to and fro through those shadowy ways, 
And leved ones who, through long and weary years, 
Have passed beyond mortal hopes and fears, 
Come back to me, a shining band, , 
Through the shadows and mists of the spirit land. 
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THE 
GENTLEMAN FROM HONOLULU. 


BY C. J. EVERETT. 


IT was only last summer that it all happened 
—it is April, now, hardly three-fourths of a 
year—so you will have it before the daintiest 
tints have had time to fade from my memory. 
And when these pictures that hang in “der 
Saale der Vergangenheit’? do fade—ah ! you may 
retouch and recall at your best—it is vain! 
They will come, perhaps, as to data, like the 
shadow of a fair woman’s face. The outline is 
perfect ; every curve of the delicate profile is 
there, but where is the color, the radiance, the 
smiling lip, the changing cheek, the speaking 
eye? You have a perfect shadow, indeed, but 
no face. 

Last June the Carltons were welcoming with 
the roses their five-years absent brother, just 
arriving from California and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The clan was moved to its remotest 
depths, and hosts of fifth cousins burst upon 
Mr. Frank’s astonished vision, who began to 
think he must have just struck a “‘ heavy lode”’ 
of kinsfolk. With the excitement of welcome, 
and the killing of the fatted calf for the dear 
boy who had not wasted his substance, you 
have nothing to do. Your acquaintance with 
the family shall open on a bright July morning, 
when the high tide of relatives having turned 
to ebb, had left stranded but a solitary cousin, 
lovely, winsome, dangerous Stephanie Moore. 

The returned Californian, a handsome fellow 
of perilous thirty, was reading a letter, throw- 
ing a word, now and then, to the three eager 
girls who were clamoring for crums of news. 

‘And he is really coming some day this 
week, Frank ?’’ 

“So he says. And I shouldn’t be surprised 
to see him at any moment.- Red is such an 
energetic fellow, and besides he thinks it is 
Yankee to go into everything headlong.”’ 

“What did you call him?’’ Mary Carleton 
asked. 

“Ethelred his name is, but he is always 
celled Red.” 

**Goodness me! Red Garnett! Whata funny 
combination !’’ 

“Why, so it is, puss! Never struck me so 
before ; but I'll warrant you women would see 
any fun that’s going.” 

“Red Garnett! I declare it sounds quite 
savage, just like Red Jacket, you know!”’ and 
Stephanie hugged herself in delight. ‘‘ Does 
he come in costume, cousin ?”’ 

“Ha, ha! Well, that’s good! Kanaka cos- 
tume, do youmean? Well, no—decidedly not. 
It would be rather cool for this latitude, and I 
—in fact, I don’t think you’d appreciate it.” 

With a bewitching pout the young lady re- 
treated behind the broad, and now shaking 
shoulders of her barbarous relative, and his 
sister Alice spoke next. 





** Does he eat like other people? They used 
to be cannibals, didn’t they ?’’ 

‘‘Eat like other people? You bet! Only 
more so!”’ 

‘*O Frank!’’ interposed the horrified Mary. 
** Do please give up those dreadful expressions ! 
You never talked so before you went away.” 

This was a perilous topic in the family. 
Frank’s California slang seemed little short of 
a penal offence to the ladies. So he veered off 
from that rock to give some further particulars 
concerning the gentleman from Honolulu; how 
they had become fast friends in their long voy- 
age by the Nicaragua route, and their still more 
tedious shipwreck and detention at Greytown. 
Told, furthermore, that young Garnett was sent 
by his parents to be civilized by @ tour through 
the States and Europe, and would then go back 
to the enjoyment of great wealth, unlimited 
kalo patches, and an infinity of poi. 

** And what are kalo patches, and what is 
poi, sir?’’ questioned imperious Stephanie. 

** Poi, my dear, is the national dish of the 
kanaka (that means a native, young ladies), 
and the kalo is the vegetable, whereof that de- 
lectable preparation is compounded. Ask Red 
about it.’’ 

**But how shall we talk with him, brother? 
Does he talk English ?” 

**Nonsense! Do I talk kanaka, or doesn’t 
that look like English ?”’ holding out the letter 
of superb penmanship. “Besides, his father ir 
English, as you might guess by the name 
and’’— 

“ But he is a native, isn’t he—Red Garnett is 
a native, of course ?”’ 

“Oh, of course!’’ Frank answered, with a 
funny twinkle of his gray eye. ‘‘Of course, 
he’s a native, and naturally loves the kanaka 
lingo. Pity you girls can’t talk it.” 

‘You know a little, cousin, don’t you?” 

He nodded ; and then a most beseeching pair 
of eyes eked out the meaning of a quick whis- 
per, and the Californian sprang from his seat 
with a laugh; very soon after the brown head 
and the golden were mingling their waves in a 
quiet nook of the garden over a little book of 
Hawaiian phrases, brought home by the re- 
turning prodigal as a curiosity. 

A day or two passed, and one morning, as the 
young ladies were enjoying the perfect weather, 
with a variation of strawberries, in a little 
summer-house at the garden’s foot, Mr. Carle- 
ton, pére, came down with looks of great amuse- 
ment. 

‘Girls, Frank wants you in the parlor; and 
I would advise you to don all your fixings, for 
it is the gentleman from Honolulu.” 


Fancy the hiatus to designate the time oc- 
eupied by two of the trio at their toilet. Ste- 
phanie would not change her dress. 

‘“‘ But, Stephie, brother charged us to be very 
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punctilious. You know Mr. Garnett is used to 
English society, and they are so formal.’’ 

“Tt is so near dinner—you surely won’t go 
in in that pokey affair !’’ said Alice. 

‘‘Humph! where’s the use to change—he’s 
only a savage! And if you call my wrapper 
pokey, I should just like to be informed what 
you consider not pokey.”’ 

And, sooth to say, it was the prettiest, airiest 
pearl-gray lawn, ruffled to within an inch of 
its life, and the knots of blue ribbon at waist, 
and neck, and wrist, matched the bonny blue 
eyes and magnificent mass of wavy golden 
hair. 

‘** But you look like a quakeress,’’ Mary tried 
once more. She was proud of this little cou- 
sin, and something fearful of her big brother— 
perhaps privately rather bent upon uniting 
pride and fear in the mystic matrimonial one— 
all good women are match-makers for those 
they love. 

‘* Well, I dare say the kanaka’s get-up will be 
brilliant enough for us both. Besides, I’ve 
made up my mind, and I wouldn’t change 
mind or dress for Kamehameha V. and all his 
parliament.’’ 

The gentleman from Honolulu was talking 
animatedly with his host of a belle of the neigh- 
boring town. 

** And you say she is considered very beauti- 
ful, Frank ?’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed; she is the belle of the neigh- 
berhood.”’ 

“Well, the neighborhood hasn’t good taste! 
She is too dark, Frank ; why, she is as dark as 
the Central American beauties.”’ 

‘¢ Brunettes are much admired here, Red.”’ 

‘““Well, not by me. We Hawaiians have 
enough of dusky splendors ; I have been dream- 
ing of blundes ever since I left the islands, and 
I have not yet seen one half fair enough. My 
ideal woman has the whitest of skins, and the 
palest of golden hair. Thus I fancy the angels; 
I can almost see them!’’ And the enthusiastic 
boy started as if he had seen them, when the 
door opened and a little lady entered whose 
complexion was that of some delicate sea-shell, 
whose eyes were twin violets, whose hair was 
like a golden glory. Entered, and, upon Frank’s 
introduction, gave to the stranger the goftest, 
whitest little hand, telling him, with a sweet, 
childlike voice and manner :— 


‘*My cousins will be down presently, Mr. 
Garnett; they say I must go to dress for din- 
ner, so I just came in to say aloha.’’* The 
young islander’s face flushed with delight and 
surprise. 

* Aloha! You know Hawaiian, wahine mai- 
kai?’’t 





* Aloha! The word-of-all-work to the Hawaiian. 
It is greeting, farewell, thanks, good wishes, bene- 
diction. 
¢t Lovely lady. 











Only afew words, malihini.t Cousin Frank 
taught me; do I say them nicely? Wahine 
means lady; what is maikai?”’ 

‘* You say them beautifully, wanaao malama- 
lama.§ May I call you so?”’ 

“Yes. I understand that it is very poetic; 
but what is maikai, please ?’’ 

“Tt is—what you are, wahine!’’ making a 
motion very much as if he was going to kiss 
her ; but innocent Stephanie fancied him stoop- 
ing to look out at the garden. 

‘*Oh, yes! the roses are lovely ; we will take 
you to see them, by and by. But, indeed, I must 
go, for it is nearly one, and I shall not be 
dressed.”’ 

‘*Pray, do not change your dress, wanaao! 
It is too perfect! I have seen nothing like it 
save in my dreams of angels’ robes.”’ 

The violet eyes opened to their widest. 
‘““What a curious idea. Our angels always 
wear white,’”’ she said, simply. ‘‘ But if you 
really like my dress, malihini, I sha’n’t change 
it, for it is very warm to-day, and I am very 
tired—need I, Cousin Frank ?’’ 

The Californian looked down at the gray 
fairy with an indulgent “‘I guess not, puss; 
but go hurry the girls down.”’ 

The door had scarcely closed upon the bonny 
blue ribbons, when the Hawaiian broke out in 
a torrent of exclamations, native and English, 
with an occasional Spanish expletive by way 
of emphasis. 

‘Well, upon my soul, Garnett, I believe you 
have gone mad,’’ Carleton began, slowly, turn- 
ing right and left as the young man paced the 
parlor. ‘“‘ Why, boy, whatisin you? I never 
saw you taken as badly as this! I really be- 
lieve you’ve fallen in love, again; it’s a way 
you have—but you’ve got the real malignant, 
now, and no mistake.”’ 

‘* Caramba! Frank, hoaalohu lokomaikai,’’ || 
do not compare any past folly to this’ I am in 
earnest this time, and you know we sun-sea- 
soned islanders cannot take such things so 
calmly as you cold-blooded Yankees. I tell 
you this is the very woman I have been dream- 
ing of all my life. I was sure I should meet 
her in the States, and now I have found her, 
and she is beyond all my dreams. The lovely, 
little, innocent fairy! She is, indeed, to me, 
wanaao !”’ 

“Well, Red, that’s what our western fel- 
lows would call ‘boiling it down a leetle too 
strong.’ The boy’s lost his head, that’s clear. 
Well, if you must make an ass of yourself, you 
couldn’t do it in a better cause. But, my dear 
fellow, no heroics, now. Stephanie ’s an inno- 
cent child, just out of school, and I won’t have 
you frightening her with any of your savage 
wooing. And everything on the square, mind. 
I won’t have you flirting with the child.” 

} Stranger. 

§ Light of the dawning ; literally “dawn-light.” 
4 My good friend, 
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And above stairs, ‘the child’’ was detailing 
her interview with the kanaka. ‘‘ Why, girls, 
he doesn’t look a bit heathenish ; dresses like 
other people, and he is very handsome. He 
talks beautifully, only he is so excruciatingly 
grammatical—always says do not and have not; 
and then there’s an indescribable foreign flavor 
about his pronunciation—it’s delicious. I shall 
like him; anyway, I am glad I went in to say 
aloha, for now I sha’n’t have to dress for 
dinner.”’ 


II. 

RED GARNETT was waiting for Stephanie, 
at the foot of the piazza steps, patting her 
horse softly, now and then, with soft words of 
Hawaiian. 

‘Just asif he understood it!’ Alice said ; 
and Red laughing at her imagining any sensi- 
ble horse would fail to understand kanaka. So 
Stephanie came down, Carleton threw away 
his cigar, and came forward to the mounting. 

‘*Yes, you may show me how, old fellow,” 
Red said, quizzically. ‘‘I do not know much 
about horses. But I do know you ladies will 
not look half so picturesque as our Honolulu 
belles, though I admire your dress exceed- 
ingly.’’ 

‘“How do your ladies dress to ride, then? 
They certainly wear habits ?’’ 

‘**Oh, yes, after a fashion ; but you must please 
remember our climate would not admit of broad- 
cloth. They wear flowing muslin robes, white 
as the snow on Mauna Loa, parting over the 
saddle, and sweeping down on each side to the 
horse’s fetlocks.”’ 

** Do they ride well?” 

‘**T fancy you would think so, if you could see 
one of our native beauties spring into the sad- 
dle, and flash out of sight on the gallop. But 
no wonder they ride so fearlessly, they use a 
man’s saddle, and sit as we do, and it takes 
more plunge, and canter, and kick, than our 
native horses often dream of, to dislodge them.”’ 

‘* Then they ride like men?’”’ Mary repeated, 
a little scandalized. 

** Yes, only better. I am sorry to say, how- 
ever, that the disposition to put on airs has 
penetrated even to our islands, for now and 
then, of late, I have seen our young lady fash- 
ionables perched up in a side-saddle, and very 
awkward and uncomfortable they looked, I as- 
sure you.” 

“The ladies of Southern California and 
Mexico ride almost universally like men,” 
Carleton told them, ‘‘ but I confess to a strong 
love for a pretty woman on horseback after 
our States fashion.’’ 

** Confess, cousin deary, to a strong love for 
a pretty woman under any circumstances.” 
And the gentleman turned to give Miss Ste- 
phanie’s ears a touch of his gauntlet, 


Do you wait, now, with bated breath, for a 
hairbreadth escape, a rearing horse, a thrown 
rider; sensation, resuscitation, affecting com- 
bination ; and grand tableau of happy lovers, 
with kalo patches in the distance? I pray you, 
hold me excused! This formation is not vol- 
canic. The only remarkable thing in the ride, 
beyond the rare beauty of the night, was the 
very remarkable horsemanship of Red Garnett. 
Horse and man looked like a superb centaur, 
and the lithe, willowy figure of the islander, 
was a wonderful union of grace and power. 
They were nearly at home, when the Hawaiian 
pointed to a peak-shaped mass of clouds below 
the moon. 

‘That reminds me of home; that reminds 
me of our beautiful Mauna Loa !’’ 

And Stephanie drew rein and said: ‘Tell 
me about it, please.’’ 

‘*Mauna Loa? It is the pride of the islands 
—an immense volcanic mountain, great Kila- 
uea forming a part. You have heard of that, 
wanaao ?”’ 

‘*Indeed, yes! Frank was half wild over 
Kilauea when he first came home.” 

*¢ Well, Mauna Loa is on the island of Hawaii, 
some forty miles from the southwest coast. Its 
height is thirteen thousand, seven hundred and 
fifty-some feet’’— 

‘“‘Oh! I never knew you had such a moun- 
tain in the islands! Why, it is as high as our 
Rocky Mountain peaks.”’ 

‘‘Brown and Hooker overtop it, I believe; 
but it more than doubles your Mount Wash- 
ington. Like the whole island, it was born of 
sub-oceanic fires, and it is full of craters, with 
new ones still opening. The top is a vast bed 
of lava, hardened long since. The speed with 
which the lava gushes out in a sudden eruption 
is almost incredible. A friend of my father’s 
saw a pit, nearly forty feet deep and about five 
times that across, actually filled up in twelve 
minutes. Five or six years ago, we had a vio- 
lent outbreak from three new craters, one of 
them ten thousand feet above tide; and when 
the torrent of red-hot lava poured down to the 
ocean, the sight was so terrific it was hardly 
earthly. Picture to yourself, wahine, a sea of 
water, and a sea of liquid fire meeting face to 
face !”’ 

Stephanie shuddered. ‘I should not like 
that! I thought everything was beautiful in 
your other world.” 

“Sublimity is beauty so intensified as to be 
pain, wanaao; but we have peacefuller scenes 
within sight of Mauna Loa’s snowy cap. Our 
beautiful Hilo, the favorite of invalids and 
pleasure-seekers, lies on the other side of the 
island, aad if you could see it in our intensest 
heats, smiling in luxuriant greenery, and woo- 
ing you with delicious breezes, you would not 
wonder at the poor kanakaz who paint to them- 

selves a heaven like Hilo.”’ 
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III, 


‘WELL, I am heartily tired of this con- 
founded weather! It has used me up to such 
an extent, I vow I don’t care two bits whether 
school keeps or not! Hi! I wish I was back in 
Frisco.”” Thus said the Californian on the 
fourth day of an August storm. His sisters 
were busy with embroideries. Stephanie had 
given up to the lounge and a nervous head- 
ache, and the kanaka was dividing his atten- 
tion between her and a batch of London papers. 

‘‘ Frank, we are tired of hearing you talk of 
Frisco. Where in the world did you get that 
name for it ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s the pet name the ‘boys’ give 
their beautiful harbor-city, the pride of the 
State. You ought to hear them shout for 
Frisco, as they throng into the ‘ What Cheer 
House’ of a gala-day; and at the ‘Occidental’ 
is tossed off many a bumper ‘to Frisco and the 
ladies.’ ”’ 

‘Are the San Francisco ladies handsome, 
Frank ?”’ 

**Of course they are! And nobby—you bet!” 
winking to Red Garnett to enjoy Mary’s hor- 
ror. ‘You girls would call them flashy, I 
reckon ; anyhow, it must take ‘the dust’ to 
dress them.”’ 

“‘T suppose you are wishing yourself in the 
Sandwich Islands, Mr. Garnett.’’ 

‘In the Hawaiian Islands? No, Miss Alice, 
I am much too happy here.”’ 

‘* Stephanie opened her eyes lazily. ‘‘ Why 
are you always so particular to say the Ha- 
waiian, instead of the Sandwich Islands ?’’ 

“A patriotic fashion, wahine, very common 
among my countrymen. They were named by 
Captain Cook for Lord Sandwich, of the Royal 
Navy, but we Hawaiians have but little love 
for England, espeeialiy since that affair of 
Paulet I was telling you of yesterday, and it 
is a point of national honor with us never to 
assume the disliked name.’’ 

** Where was it Cook was killed, Red ?” 

“In Kealakeakua Bay.”’ 

It was Stephanie who answered, and Red 
Garnett smiled down on her eagerness to show 
her island lore, and asked Frank— 

**Do you know how it happened ?”’ 

**Humph! I suppose the kanakas got hungry, 
and thought a bit of roast navigator wouldn’t 
relish badly with their poi.’’ 

“Ka! It is the Hawaiian expletive of 
strong disgust, and it came from Red Garnett’s 
curling lips with a will. ‘‘ Frank, you know 
how we dislike a hit at our dark days! For 
my part, I believe that cannibalism is all old 
women’s stories, anyhow. But the great navi- 
gator came to his death singularly.”’ 

“Tell me about it, please.’”’ Stephanie asked 
in that pretty childlike way she had, and looked 
up again to meet the smile that, somehow, 
always made her cheeks hot. 





“Well, you see the simple natives took him 
for a god, and did him homage ; and they say 
his arrogance and assumption were enough to 
warrant them in the thinking. He was incon- 
ceivably insolent and domineering, even to the 
high chiefs, and I know not what would have 
been the end had he not, in his wrath, one 
day, struck one of these. The chief, a magni- 
ficent savage athlete, maddened by the insult, 
caught the stranger in a clutch so powerful 
that Cook cried out with pain. The comedy 
wasended. The stranger had deceived them— 
a god could feel no pain from human touch ; he 
was an impostor; they fell upon him, and the 
tragedy began. It u.as made Kealakeakua fa- 
mous the world over, and raised to a martyr a 
man who, with all his greatness, was not great 
enough to rule his own spirit.”’ 

“The day we went to Kilauea,’’ Carleton 
said, ‘‘one of your kanakas told me something 
about a great goddess who had dwelt there ‘in 
the dark days,’ as he phrased it.’’ 

‘Yes, we always refer thus to the years of 
idolatry. It was the goddess Pele, he meant. 
She was worshipped in Kilauea, and the whole 
voleano was tabu—that is, sacred, forbidden 
ground, for her sake. The Princess Kapiolani 
broke that tabu, and did much to turn her 
people from idolatry.”’ 

‘How do you mean, broke the tabu?” 

**Defied it. Proved, in her own person, that 
men might enter Pele’s presence unworship- 
ping and live—proved, in short, that the ter- 
rible goddess Pele was an idle myth, and that 
the missionaries preached the only true God. 
Fancy a multitude watching her afar off, as she 
walked straight on, as they believed, to certain 
death !’’ 

** And only a new convert herself ?”’ 

Garnett nodded, and Stephanie sat up with 
flushing cheeks. 

‘*That was a brave thing for a woman to do! 
That was a deed worthy of a princess—worthy 
of a hero !”’ 

“Carlyle has immortalized her as his South 
Sea heroine, but he does not name her.”’ 

“Kapiolani. It is a soft, musical name. Was 
she pretty, I wonder?” 

Red Garnett laughed at Alice. “I have 
been told she had a noble, stately presence, the 
port and gracious majesty of a queen.”’ 

** And I am sure she had a noble heart,”’ 
added Stephanie Moore. 

As they talked, the clouds had been breaking 
unnoticed, and suddenly there was a joint cry 
of ‘‘ A rainbow !”’ 

“Now we can go into town this evening, 
after all. Addy Leslie will be delighted,’ 
Alice exclaimed. 

This Addy Leslie was the belle brune of Red 
Garnett’s opening remarks, and the belle ange 
of Frank Carleton’s dreams. 

‘You bet we’ll go to-night! Three or four 
hours will dry the roads capitally, and we will 
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have a full deputation. But what’s to be done 
with poor pussy’s headache ?’’ 

‘Oh,”’ sighed Stephanie, trying to look cheer- 
ful, ‘‘you must go without me.” 

“Not much!” from Frank. And “No, no! 
wanaao malamalama must get well to go,”” said 
the kanaka. 

‘““But how can I?” very piteously. “If I 
could only sleep, I should soon be better ; but 
the pain won’t let me.’’ 

“Tf I might try—if the wahine would only 
permit,’”’ Red Garnett began, and the Califor- 
nian exclaimed :— 

““By George, my boy, that’s it! Try the 
lomi-lomi !”” 

“The what?’’ and the heavy eyes of the in- 
valid opened as widely as they might. 

The islander explained, eagerly: “‘It is a 
method of curing pain and inducing sleep, 
much practised at home—the lomi-lomi we call 
it. If Miss Stephanie would only let me try, I 
would be very gentle; I would not hurt your 
head in the least. I am sure I could help you! 
My mother says I do it better than any of our 
women. I have often cured her headaches. I 
have been thinking of it all along, but I feared 
to take the liberty of proposing it.’’ 

Carleton laughed at ‘‘ the boy’s’”’ excitement, 
but advised Stephanie to try his skill. 

** What shall I have to do?” 

** Nothing, but let down your hair.”’ 

The young girl glanced at Mary, who sug- 
gested she had never heard of such a thing, 
and looked scandalized. . 

** Nonsense !’’ the Californian cried, angrily. 
“Where is the harm, I should like to know? 
Mary, your ideas of propriety will prove fatal, 
some day. Here, pussy!’’ and he began to 
draw out comb and hair-pins, so energetically 
that she cried out against his roughness; and 
raising her head to protest, the last hold was 
loosened, and straightway there fell a “‘ shower 
of gold”’ that made the kanaka’s great black 
eyes grow larger. 

**Is that all your own hair, wahine? Why, 
they told me all theladies in the States wore 
false hair !’’ 

There was a general laugh, and Stephanie 
submitted her head to the lomi-lomi. Then 
began a curious process, hardly to be under- 
stood unless seen. At first, I think, the em- 
barrassment and delight of the lover, at holding 
that precious little head, with its burden of 
golden floss, rather overpowered the ardor of 
the physician ; he was very tender of the head, 
particularly in touching the smooth white brow. 
But by and by he went more actively to work; 
taking her head between his hands, he would 
rub it vigorously in every direction, up and 
down, round and round, until the very scalp 
seemed on fire; then laying one hand to the 
forehead, and the other to the back of the head, 
he alternately kneaded it between his palms, 
and subjected it to a pressure so vicelike, so in- 





tense, that the girl bit her lips and drew in her 


breath to keep a cry back. Indeed, she was 
getting rapidly angrier, and was just about to 
object decidedly, to what she inwardly termed 
‘*his savage roughness,’’ when—she fell asleep. 
And could she have seen, a moment later, how 
tenderly the same brown hands arranged her 
pillow, and her head upon it, darkened the 
room, and drove out the other occupants like 
so many intruding flies, she would have “said 
a different say.’’ 

‘Late in the afternoon, when the rest were 
lounging on the piazza, she came out with ra- 
diant eyes and cheeks full of slumber’s roses. 

“TI beg your pardon, hoaatoha lokomaikai! 
I was just thinking you an uncouth savage for 
hurting me so when I went to sleep, and now 
I am entirely well, and shall believe in lomi- 
lomi until the end of my days. Thank you 
ever so much !” 

He took the hand she offered, and seizing a 
lucky moment left a kiss upon it, dashing off 
then in such an insane fashion that the girl 
hardly knew whether to laugh or be angry. 
But she stood looking after him, and rubbing 
her hand, gravely, for a little. ‘‘I suppose it 
is the custom of his country, but I wouldn’t 
have believed the creature had it in him !’’ 





- IV. 

So the summer passed by. 

Red Garnett’s tour of civilization seemed 
destined to postponement until some unnamed 
to-morrow ; for through all the August heats, 
wooing him to the cataract and to Canada, they 
still invited him to stay, and still he stayed. 
They grew like old friends, the Carletons and 
the kanaka, and I think Stephanie was the only 
one of them all who dream@d no dreams of the 
bond that was to bind them nearer. Do you 
say that is impossible fora woman? How do 
you know that all of us are cut by the pattern 
you judge by ? 

I tell you, she was the only one who never 
dreamed of the years of summer waiting for 
her, eighteen thousand miles away. Alice 
thought: ‘“‘ What a delightful place for my own 
tour when once my turn comes! Nothing blasé 
in going for the honeymoon and something 
longer, to the shades of Hilo and the splendors 
of wonderful Kilauea.” 

Prudent Mary sighed. ‘ What a pity Frank 
never fancied her instead; and’ suppose he 
should go back to cannibalism, some day, and 
eat her.” 

‘“‘Humph !” said the Californian. ‘‘ Then he 
might well sit down and sigh for Moore—and 
get nary Moore at all.” 

One Sunday morning Stephanie had stopped 
at home with another headache; only a little 
one this time, but the long drive would have 
surely brought her down again to lomi-lomi. She 
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thought all the rest at church, and was sur- 
prised when the library door was softly opened, 
and the kanaka looked in. 

‘Oh, you are not asleep; pray, pray do not 
rise! Is there anything I can do for you, wag 
Itne?”’ advancing, hesitatingly. 

‘* Nothing, I believe, save to give me a little 
more air, and that’s an impossibility this hot 
morning. But my head is not so bad; oh, no! 
Stay, you will not disturb me. I was not 
sleeping.”’ 

He drew a chair up with a happy face, but 
before assuming it, went on a tour of discovery, 
which ended in his triumphant reappearance 
with a huge fan of turkey-feathers, borrowed 
from Hannah, the housemaid. ‘‘ I remembered 
I saw Hannah carry it into church one Sunday. 
and itis precisely the kind of fan to get up what 
you call an impossibility, wahine maikai.’”’ 

“Oh, that is delicious! Thank you, hoaaloha 
lokomaikai! But it is so munch trouble.”’ 

The islander’s face flushed to the temples. 
“It would be much more trouble to stay away 
from the wanaao when I know she suffers.’’ 

“Thank you!’’ putting out a languid hand. 
It was a way she had when grateful or espe- 
cially pleased, and a very pretty and winsome 
little way; but to-day the unsafest one she 
eould have chosen; one never knows what to 
expect from these volcanic formations ! 

For, seeing the little soft hand put out to 


thank him, feeling it in his own, he dropped | 


the fan and began to cover the slender ringless 
fingers with kisses, bringing the girl from hori- 
zontal to upright, at a bound. Innocent Ste- 
phanie was frightened at this ardor, frightened 
more than all by a sudden feeling that the 
kisses were not half so distasteful as they ought 
to have been; in short, they were rather de- 
lightful than otherwise. Humiliated past all 
reason by the discovery, she sat speechless, 
looking at him with wide eyes and quivering 
lips; these last brought him to his senses, and 
he dropped her hand and stood up to say, hum- 
bly: ‘‘I beg your pardon—indeed, I beg your 
pardon. I could not help it!’ 

The next performance was Miss Stephanie’s 
bursting into a passion of tears, and the next 
after that, the islander on his knees beside the 
lounge, pouring out a flood of apoiogies, Ha- 
waiian, Spanish, and English, that bewildered 
her more than ever. Presently she looked up, 
with the violets full of dew. ‘I am very fool- 
ish! Of course I will pardon you—you did not 
mean to offend; but I am unused to such com- 
pliments. I suppose they are usual with you 
at home ?”’ 

“No!” he said, energetically. Indeed, no! 
I have never kissed a lady’s hand but yours, 
and another almost as soft and white, my mo- 
ther’s.”’ 

Stephanie stared. ‘‘Oh, yes, I know!” with 
a comical grimace. 

‘*T know Frank has been letting you think 


me a half-breed, and my swarthy skin helped 
| him out. I am a native of Oahu, that is, I was 
| born there, but my father is English and my 
mother a Virginian, so you see I am half an 
American, wahine Amerika?” 

He was delighted to be able to turn her 
thoughts from his unlucky escapade, but they 
would go back to it—feminine curiosity was 
awakened. ‘‘ Are you then so formal in Hono- 
lulu ?”’ 

‘* No—I—that is, we—I mean I have kissed 
many pretty ladies, but—but not on the hand, 
you know,” and the boy stammered and 
blushed fearfully, distressed to see his confu- 
sion reflected in his companion’s averted face. 
He went on eagerly: ‘‘I ought not have said 
that; it was not honorable! But we islanders 
are so enthusiastic in everything, and—and I 
never before had so much reverence for any 
lady, that I dared to kiss her hand only.’’ 
The last was said very softly, and the blushing 
face before him gave one of the smiles he loved 
to see, with another ‘‘ Thank you!” 

Then there was a silence for a little, and pre- 
sently came, lower and softer still, the ques- 
tion: ‘Would you be unreconcilably angry 
if I were to kiss you, Miss Stephanie?’”’ And 
when she recoiled astounded, he pleaded :— 

‘Pray, do not be displeased; I could not 
help asking! Only give me leave, and I will 
never kiss another woman in the world!” 

‘*No, no! You must not! I cannot !—please 
| don’t talk so—it would be wrong! You have 
no right!’’ and eyes and lips put on at once 
their strongest plea and sweetest tempting. 

Mr. Red Garnett was having a new experi- 
ence. This was not at all like any of his 
earlier love-makings. He had said truly, he 
had never yet reverenced a woman enough to 
make him doubt the winning of her favor, never 
until now. Sooth to say, the handsome young 
fellow had been sadly spoiled by the ladies, 
east and west. He was learning—he had long 
been learning—the French axiom, that “there 
are women and women,’”’ and now, when, for 
the first time in his life, his heart was really 
on his lips, the lips had lost their cunning, and 
would not breathe their burden. 
| Stephanie’s little Bible slid from her lap to 
| the floor; picking it up mechanically, his eye 
caught a verse, and he asked, abruptly :— 

“You profess to obey all the commands of 
this book, Stephanie Moore ?”’ 

Wondering, she answered: ‘Surely, in so 
far as I am able!’’ her face taking that sweet 
seriousness it ever wore in sacred things. 

He gave it to her with his finger on a verse. 
‘Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss.”’ 

Laughing, in spite of herself, she said, scarce 
knowing what: ‘‘ But you are not a brother.” 

Catching both her hands in passionate en- 
treaty, he cried: ‘‘Oh, make me something 
nearer !”’ 














Do you ask for ‘‘more last words?” Ona 
certain day next month come with me to New 
York harbor, and, standing upon the deck of 
an outward-bound vessel—‘‘from New York 
to Liverpool’’—you shall see my friend Ste- 
phanie Garnett and the ‘‘ gentleman from Hono- 
lulu.”” You shall see them and give them a 
‘*God-speed’’ upon the broad Atlantic, and the 
broader ocean of life, receiving a cordial invi- 
tation to visit them, At Home, about 1869. 
And, when the last good-byes are spoken, you 
shall see the dew-drops quiver on the violets, 
as the young wife says, ‘‘ Aloha!’’ 
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CORAL. 

CoRAL isa marine production, of which there 
are several varieties. It was well known to the 
ancients, but it was reserved for the moderns 
to discover its real nature. It is, in fact, the 
nidus or nest of a certain species of vermes. As 
an ornament, black coral is most esteemed ; but 
the red is also very highly prized. Coral is 
found in very great abundance in the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, in various places in the Medi- 
terranean, on the coast of Sumatra, etc. It 
grows on rocks, and on any solid submarine 
body ; and itis necessary to its production that 
it should remain fixed toits place. It has gene- 
rally a shrub-like appearance. In the Straits 
of Messina, where a great deal is fished up, it 
usually grows to nearly a foot in length, and 
its thickness is about that of the little finger. 
It requires eight or ten years to arrive at its 
greatest size. The depth at which it is obtained 
is various—from 10 to 100 fathoms or more ; but 
it seems to be necessary to its produetion that 
the rays of the sun should readily penetrate to 
the place of its habitation. Its value depends 
upon its size, solidity, and the depth and bril- 
liancy of its color; and is so very various, that, 
while some of the Sicilian coral sells for 8 or 10 
guineas an ounce, other descriptions of it will 
not fetch 1s. a pound. The pale and fashion- 
able pink hue, at present so much sought after, 
naturally realizes a very high price ; in fact, the 
charge for fine specimens is purely arbitrary. 
It is highly prized by opulent natives in India, 
as well as by the fair sex throughout Europe. 
The inferior or worm-eaten coral is used in some 
parts of the Madras coast, in the celebration of 
funeral rites. It is also used medicinally. 
Besides the fishery in the Straits of Messina 
already alluded to, there are valuable fisheries 
on the shores of Majorca, and Minorea, and on 
the coast of Provence. A good deal of Medi- 
terranean coral is exported to India, which, 
however, draws the largest portion of its sup- 
plies from the Persian Gulf. The produce of 
the fishery at Messina is stated by Spallanzani 
to amount to 12 quintals of 250 Ibs. each. The 
manner of fishing coral is nearly the same every- 
where. That which is most commonly prac- 
tised in the Mediterranean is as follows: Seven 
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or eight men go in a boat, commanded by the 
proprietor ; the caster throws his net, if we may 
so call the machine which he uses to tear up 
the coral from the bottom of the sea; and the 
regt work the boat and help to draw in the net. 
This is composed of two beams of wood tied 
crosswise, with leads fixed to them to sink 
them ; to these beams is fastened a quantity of 
hemp, twisted loosely round, and intermingled 
with some loose netting. In this condition the 
machine is let down into the sea; and when 
the coral is pretty strongly entwined in the 
hemp and nets, they draw it up with a rope, 
which they unwind according to the depth, and 
which it sometimes requires half a dozen boats 
to draw. If this rope happen to break, the 
fishermen run the hazard of being lost. Before 
the fishers go to sea they agree for the price 
of the coral; and the produce of the fishery is 
divided at the end of the season into thirteen 
parts; of which the proprietor has four, the 
caster two, and the other six men one each; 
the thirteenth belongs to the company for pay- 
ment of boat-hire, etc. 
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OH BREATHE NO MORE THAT SIMPLE AIR. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 

On breathe no more that simple air, 
Though soft its wild notes swell, 

For it but heralds in despair 
Within my heart’s deep cell; 

And oh, in earlier, happier days, 
In fashion’s crowded throng, 

I’ve heard from lips as fair as thine, 
That sweet and gentle song; 

But she, so beautiful, so young, 
One evening fell asleep, 

Was carried home to God—while I 
Was left alone—to weep. 


That well-known strain has in my soul 
Renew’d the dreams of youth; 

When every scene was arrayed in 
The garb of faith and truth ; 

And as I hear its melting note, 
I think of happier hours, 

When life was strewed with buds of hope, 
And fairy blooming flowers; 

Then all was bright and beautiful, 
But now these joys have fled; 

And she, who warbled that sweet song, 
Sleeps with the silent dead. 


I ask thee, then, can I, unmoved, 
List to that melting strain, 

Which briags the idol of my soui 
Back to my view again? 

And oh, blame not my falling tears, 
As I list unto thee; 

For, though she’s sleeping in the grave, 
She’s still the same to me. 

Then, oh breathe not that simple air, 
It fills my soul with grief, 

But let me in forgetfulness 
Find solace and relief. 
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THAT charity is bad which takes from inde- 
pendence its proper pride, from mendicity its 
salutary shame.—SouTHEY. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


NOTE CASE. 

EMBROIDERY on ticking in imitation of Per- 
sian and other Oriental designs is a very popu- 
lar style of work at the present moment, and 
most beautiful effects are gained by the intro- 
duction of velvet stripes edged with gold, and 
likewise of strips of Mosaic cameo and Breton 
narrow ribbons. The materials required for 
the note case illustrated in the engraving are 
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a strip of of red and white striped ticking, six 
inches wide and ten in length; the same of 
white sarsenet for lining; black ribbon velvet 
No. 2; gold thread, gold beads, gold braid; 
white, black, green, and blue netting or Berlin 
silks; gold cord for edge, and an ornamental 
gold button for fastening down the flap. The 
first two red stripes of the bed-ticking are co- 
vered with black ribbon velvet, and the velvet 
is ornamented with crosses worked with gold 
threads, separated by French knots in white 
silk ; herring-bone stitch in blue silk covers the 
white stripe of ticking between the two rows 
of black velvet, and the stripe following is de- 
corated with feather stitch in black silk. The 
two following red stripes in the ticking are 
edged at both sides with gold braid, and a star 
in green silk with a gold bead in the centre is 
worked at regular intervals along the red 
stripes, while blue herring-bone stitches are 
embroidered on the white stripe between; and 
with this effective arrangement of colors the 
note case is decorated. The lining should be 





quilted, and the case folded in the form of an 
envelope. 





SPECTACLE CASE. 
EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET. 

Materials.—Four yards of thick silver cord, a skein 
of blue silk cordon, a small piece of white moire 
ribbon, gray and brown embroidery silk, card-board, 
and half a yard of blue silk cord. 

WHITE ground, embroidered with light blue 
silk cordon and ornamented with a crochet 
border of silver cord, has an extremly pretty 
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effeot; but for spectacle cases for every day 
use we recommend a red cloth ground, with 
black cord embroidery, and a crochet border of 
red silk. The embroidery on the upper part is 
worked in flat and fishbone stitch; the flowers 
are blue, with little yellow knots in the middle. 
all the rest is worked in brown with shaded silk. 
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For the edge, make a chain of about 146 
stitches with the crochet silk, close in a ring 
and work over silver cord two rows of alter- 
nately two chain and twe double stitches, in- 
creasing at the narrow sides for the shape shown 
in the design, and reversing the double stitches 
in the second row. Now cut off the silver cord, 
and work with the silk one row in double. 

The second half of the case is worked over 
cord like the two edge rows of the upper half, 
from the middle, beginning.with a chain of 
fifty stitches, working five rows round, and by 
regularly increasing at the narrow ends the 
eval shape is formed. For the outer conclu- 
sion of this half, work one row of double with- 
out cord. One of the narrow ends of the oval 
must also have two more short rows begiuning 
from the middle along both sides, measuring 
about an inch and a half, and without any in- 
crease, which forms a little raised edge. The 
embroidered part must be put upon a piece of 
card-board cut separately for each side, trimmed 
at the edge with the two lines of crochet cord 
sewn firmly. Both the crochet and other half 
are lined with white moire ribbon. Join both 
parts with silk the color of the crochet silk. 
The cord must be firmly sewn all round the 
upper part, and round the under part as far as 
the opening. 
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BRACELET TO IMITATE CORAL FOR 
LITTLE GIRLS.—KNITTING. 
Materials.—Red woollen braid, two steel knitting 
needles of middle size. 
CAST on two stitches, leaving ends, after- 
wards to be made into tassels, about half a yard 





in length. Work rows forwards and back- 
wards, plain. The braid naturally twists, so 
that the stitches lie closely upon each other, 
and give the uneven coral-like appearance. 
When the bracelet is long enough to go over 
the hand, close it in a ring. After casting off 





the two last sticches, tie the two ends in a sim- 
ple knot, or knit the parts together. Make a 
few common knots on both ends, and then for 
the tassels cast on afresh two stitches, knit one 
or two needles, and then cast off carefully, that 
it may not be drawn out. 

A necklace may also be knitted in the same 
manner, in which the ends must be left hang- 
ing down as loops in front, about four inches in 
length, and ornamented with little tassels. 

————_ ae —___—_—_- 
CROCHET KNITTING-BAG. 

Materials.—Blue Berlin wool; crystal beads; 2 
brass rings, measuring two and three-eighth inches 
across; 2 pieces of fine whalebone; white cotton 
cord. 





THIS bag will be welcome to those of our 
readers who like to have their knitting always 
by them, in the garden as well as in the house. 

It is worked in crochet with blue wool and 
crystal beads ; but if you wish to make it more 
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elegant, use silk instead of wool. Thread 
several rows of beads upon the wool or silk, 
make a foundation chain of 95 stitches, and 
work backwards and forwards as follows :— 
1st row. In every stitch of the foundation 
chain 1 double; before working each stitch 
draw a bead close to the loop on the needle. 

2d. Alternately 1 long treble, 1 chain, missing 
1 stiteh under the latter. 

After you have repeated the 1st and 2d row 
alternately nineteen times more, work one 
more row like the last. Then work 2 rows of 
treble stitch, 1 stitch in every stitch of the pre- 
ceding row, work 2 similar rows on the foun- 
dation chain, run a piece of whalebone in each 
of the long sides of the crochet work, and fasten 
them in neatly at both ends. Work a row of 
double crochet on each of the short sides, and 
join into a circle. Take the brass ring, work 
over it 1 double stitch in every stitch of this 
last row. The bag is trimmed round the top 
with slanting rows of béads (4 beads for each 
row), and the ring with one round of beads. 
The handle of the bag is made of a piece of 
white cord 22 inches long. Work over this 
cord in treble crochet with blue wool. After 
every stitch thread one bead. At either end 
the handle is ornamented with a tassel in wool 
and beads, fastened above the rings. 
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PATTERN FOR KNITTED QUILT. 

CAST on 2 stitches. 

1st row. 1 plain, make 1, 1 plain. 

2d. Make 1, 1 plain, repeat to end of row. 

3d. Make 1, 1 plain, 3 purl, 3 plain. 

4th. Make 1, 2 plain, make 1, 3 plain, make 
1, 2 plain. 

5th. Make 1, 2 plain, make 1, purl 5, 3 plain. 

6th. Make 1, 3 plain, make 1, 5 plain, make 1, 
8 plain. 7th. Make 1, 3 plain, 7 purl, 4 plain. 

8th. Make 1, 4 plain, make 1,7 plain, make 1, 
4 plain. 

9th. Make 1, 4 plain, make 1, 9 purl, 5 plain. 

10th. Make 1, 5 plain, make 1, 9 plain, make 
1, 5 plain. 

11th. Make 1, 5 plain, make 1, 11 purl, 6 plain. 

12th. Make 1, 6 plain, make 1, 11 plain, make 
1, 6 plain. 

13th. Make 1, 6 plain, make 1, 13 purl, 9 plain. 

14/2. Make 1, 7 plain, make 1, 13 plain, make 
1,7 plain. 

15th. Make 1,7 plain, make 1, 15 purl, 8 plain. 

16th. Make 1, 8 plain, knit 2 together, 11 
plain, knit 2 together, 8 plain. 

17th. Make 1, 8 plain, 13 purl, 9 plain. 

18th. Make 1, 9 plain, knit 2 together, 9 plain, 
knit 2 together, 9 plain. 

19th. Make 1, 9 plain, 11 purl, 10 plain. 

20th. Make 1, 10 plain, knit 2 together, 7 
plain, knit 2 together, 10 plain. 

21st. Make 1, 10 plain, 9 purl, 11 plain. 

22d. Make 1, 11 plain, knit 2 together, 5 plain, 
knit 2 together, 11 plain, 





23d. Make 1, 11 plain, 7 purl, 12 plain. 

24th. Make 1, 12 plain, knit 2 together, 3 plain, 
knit 2 together, 12 plain. 

25th. Make 1, 12 plain, 5 purl, 13 plain. 

26th. Make 1, 13 plain, knit 2 together, 1 plain, 
knit 2 together, 13 plain. 

27th. Make 1, 13 plain, 13 purl, 14 plain. 

28th. Make 1, 14 plain, slip 1 stitch, knit 2 
together and pass slip stitch over the last stitch, 
14 plain. 

29th. All plain (30 stitches). 

30th. Same as last row. 

31st. 27 purl, purl 2 together, 1 purl. 

32d. 26 plain, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 

33d. Purl 25, purl 2 together, 1 purl. 

34th. 24 purl, purl 2 together, 1 purl. 

35th. Ribs of 4 rows, to be continued until 
the square is completed, reducing each row by 
1 stitch at the end of it. 
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LADY’S CAP BAG. 



















THis bag is made of white Cashmere, and 
trimmed with a strip of the same material one 
and a half inch wide, ornamented with point 
russe embroidery in colored silk. This strip is 
edged on either side with a narrow pinked-out 
quilling of red glacé silk. The bag is drawn to- 
gether at the top with red silk strings, which 
are finished off with small red silk tassels. It 
is lined with white muslin. The lower part of 
it is then sewn over a pasteboard shape, which 
prevents the cap from being crumpled. A thin 
piece of whalebone is sewn on round the top of 
| this shape to make it firmer. It is lined with 
| Ted silk or fine glazed calico, and bound with 
| ribbon round the edge, over the whaleboye, 
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PINCUSHION. 
PROCURE a doll about six inches high. Cut 
a round piece of pasteboard for the foundation, 
then sew muslin around it; place the doll in 
the centre, fill with bran, and fasten around 
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the waist. Then proceed to dress her, as fol- 
‘lo..s: An underskirt of white satin, embroi- 


dered with gold thread ; an overskirt of black 
velvet, trimmed with embroidered bands of 
white satin; the waist and sleeves to corre- 
spond. The neck and wrists are finished by a 
Queen Elizabeth ruff. Three rows of beads 
round the neck. Handkerchief in hand. A 
turban, made of fine white muslin and black 
velvet. The pins are to be placed around the 
edge of bottom of skirt. 





ee 
WHEELBARROW MATCH-BOX. 

Materials. Pasteboard; blue velvet; blue Cash- 
mere; steel beads; white purse silk; fine wire; 
emery paper. 

THIS pretty little match-box is made with- 
out much trouble. It consists of two pieces of 
pasteboard, which are covered with blue velvet, 
and ornamented with silk threads drawn cross- 
wise over it, and steel bead patterns. The axle 








round which the wheel moves is formed, like 
the wheel itself, of wire put double or treble, 
and covered with steel beads. The back and 
under part are covered with blue Cashmere ; 
the front is covered on the outside with dark- 








brown emery paper. Cut first three pieces of 
pasteboard for the sides and the bottom, which 
is made of the same piece as the front and 
back. The two sides are seven inches long, one 
and two-thirds of an inch high. The bottom 
consists of a square piece of pasteboard six 
inches long and one and four-fifths of and inch 
wide. Make a slight cross slit in the paste- 
board at either end, cutting it through half its 
thickness, one slit at a distance of one and 
three-fifths of an inch from the end, the other 
at a distance of one and four-fifths of an inch ; 
then bend back the parts thus divided. The 
lower part forms the front piece, the upper part 
the slanting back piece. The sides are to be 
cut out exactly of the shape shown in illustra- 
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tion, which is a little smaller than the original 
pattern. Cover them on the outside with blue 
velvet, which is sewn on-the pasteboard with 
overcast stitches, but the velvet must first be 
ornamented with silk and steel beads, as de- 
scribed above. The piece pf pasteboard which 
forms the bottom and the front amd back pieces 
of the barrow is covered with blue velvet on 
the inside; the other pieces are covered with 
blue Cashmere, and then sewn together with 
the sides. They are ornamented all round with 
slanting rows of five beads, the front piece on 
the upper edge only. The axle for the wheel 
consists of six or eight pieces of fine wire, the 
length of which corresponds, of course, with 
the width of the wheelbarrow. Make also two 
loops, through which the ends of the axle must 
be drawn to fasten them on the wheelbarrow. 
Steel beads threaded on blue silk are wound 
round the axle. . A piece of wire eight times 
double, covered with beads, forms the outside 
of the wheel, which measures two inches across. 
The crossbars of the wheel are formed of bits of 
wire, on which eight steel beads are threaded. 
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JEWEL CASE. 
JEWEL boxes are very convenient for placing 
on dressing-tables. Brooches and ear-rings of 





tions lined with white satin, which is quilted 
and wadded. The outside is blue satin. The 
border is worked thus: the broken lines are 
fine back stitches taken in white silk; the 
crosses in gold thread and the dots in chalk 
white beads. The cover is worked in a similar 
manner and with similar materials ; the broken 
lines ate back stitches of white silk, and the 
unbroken ‘lines, whether grecques, sprays, or 
herring-bone stitches, are all taken in gold 
thread. The side of the case is finished off at 
the top with.a narrow blue satin ruche, sewn 
down at intervals, with chalk white beads. 


KEY-BAG. 
(See Engravings, Page 314.) 


Materials.—Gray kid ; gray silk ; steel-colored glacé 
silk; purse silk of 5 shades of blue-green, 4 shades of 
brown, and silver-gray, scarlet, and white; gray silk 
cord ; gray glacé silk ribbon. 


THIS bag is made of gray kid, and lined with 
gray silk. The embroidery imitates on one 
side a key formed of poppies, leaves, and stems, 
in the upper part of which sits an owl, “the 
bird of night.”” The poppies are worked with 
blue-green purse silk in 5 shades ; the plumage 
of the owl is worked with brown silk of 4 shades 
in satin stitch, the colors blending one into the 
other, as can be clearly seen in Fig. 1. The 





delicate workmanship are easily damaged by | eyes of the owl are embroidered in scarlet and 





sticking them in a pincushion, and leaving 
them uncovered when not worn, dust accumu- 
lates on them, and by unnecessary exposure 
they lose much of their beauty and value. We 
advise all those who value their trinkets to 
keep them under cover when not absolutely 
wearing them. The materials required for this 
case are card-board, white satin, blue satin, 
gold thread, white purse silk, and chalk white 
beads. The box, which is octagonal in form, is 
first cut of mill-board, and the different see- 





white silk. Fig. 2 shows the other side of the 
bag, which is ornamented with steel-colored 
silk appliqué figures, in the form of a Gothic 
lock. They are edged with fine gray silk cord. 
The serews of the lock are imitated in satin 
stitch embroidery with silver-gray silk. After 
having lined each part, join the two halves of 
the bag with a border of gray glacé silk ribbon, 
which must of course continue round the revers. 
The bag is fastened by means of a loop and 
steel button. 








- 
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Heceipts, €e. 


COLD MUTTON. 

THERE are not many people who object to eating 
cold beef, but there seems to be a popular prejudice 
against cold mutton. As far as looks go, when two 
or three persons have dined off a leg of mutton the 
day before, no amount of parsley, be it ever so curly 
and fresh, can make it look nice; but as a matter of 
taste cold meat, be it beef or mutton, is by no means 
devoid of merit at certain seasons, and with a proper 
accompaniment of salads, pickles, and sauces. Only 
to be perfect, a cold joint should not be touched until 
it is cold; the joint of yesterday’s dinner is quite a 
different affair. It is noteverybody who can indulge, 
however, in such niceties of taste. Given a leg of 
mutton, it must be used, and made to go as far as 
possible to furnish the second and even the third 
day’s dinner. 

If you wish to be very economical with a leg of 
mutton, you should carveit pretty much as you do 
a ham, then the next day put it for twenty minutes 
into a vessel containing boiling water, take it out 
and sprinkle some salt and a little flour over it, and 
put it to roast for twenty minutes before a good fire, 
basting frequently with some dripping melted for the 
purpose. The result will be a very fair second edi- 
tion of roast leg of mutton. Some, however, may 
object to carving mutton after the fashion of ham, 
and in that case a hash, or a mince, are the only 
ways of turning cold mutton to account; but there 
are many ways of hashing mutton and other meats, 
and of mincing them, too. 

The great desideratum of a second-hand dish, so to 
speak, is, that it should not taste as such. Nothing 
is more abominable than the bad taste which is so 
prominent in the attempts at warming upcold meat, 
which your plain cook is pleased to call minced 
veal, hashed mutton, ete. The only means to avoid 
that taste is to remove carefully frem the cold meat 
you are going to use every part that has seen the 
fire, as well as gristle and fat. Let every slice be 
carefully trimmed, and let them all be as near as 
possible similar in size and shape. Then make your 
hash, and, even if you are not expert at combining 
sauces and spices, at any rate it will not have a 
warmed-up taste, The are various for- 
mulas for warming up mutton and other meats. 

1. Cut an onion in slices, and fry it in butter till it 
assumes a deep brown color; then put in a table- 
spoonful of flour, and when it is well amalgamated 
with the butter add a little less than half a pint of 
stock broth, or even water previously warmed ; stir 
a few minutes on the fire, and then proceedito flavor 
your sauce with walnut or mushroom ketchup, to- 
mato sauce, spices, and pepper and salt, in such pro- 
portions as taste may suggest and practice will 
teach. A little burnt onion browning, may be put 
in if the sauce is not of a suffic'ontly deep color. 
When the flavoring is completed, strain the sauce 
through a fine colander into a saucepan, and place 
in it your slices of meat. Keep the saucepan ata 
moderate heat till it is time to serve, and send up 
your hash with a garland of bread sippets, fried in 
butter, round it. The longer the meat lies in the 
sauce the better will your dish be. 

2. Rub a saucepan with a piece of garlic; put in it 
a piece of butter and some flour, which you amaiga- 
mate as if to make melted butter; lengthen your 
sauce with a sufficient quantity of stock or broth, 
and a certain allowance of vinegar, not too much, 
spice, pepper, and salt, etc., to“ taste ; strain and lay 
your slices of meatinit. Half an hour before serving 








put in some pickled gherkins cut in slices or any other 
shape, and when they are thoroughly warmed serve, 
with or without bread sippets. Capers may be used 
instead of gherkins. 

3. Proceed as in either of the above receipts as far 
as the butter, flour, and onions are concerned, then 
add to your sauce a moderate allowance of mustard ; 
then add the stock anda wineglassful of white or red 
wine; season with ketchup, spices, pepper and salt ; 
strain, and put in the meat, serving with pickles or 
hot, according to taste. Beef and pork are best 
warmed up this way. 

4. A homely mode of warming cold meat is in this 
wise: Fry some slices of onion in butter, and when 
they begin to take color put in your slices of meat, 
pepper, salt, and a sprinkling of flour; keep on fry- 
ing till the onions are thoroughly done and the meat 
warmed, then add a small quantity of stock, broth, 
or water, with a small quantity of vinegar, and 
serve. 

Minced parsley may be added to any of the above 
dishes with advantage. : 

5. If the state of the joint you have to work upon 
will allow it, cut your slices the thickness of your 
finger; trim them all nicely, as near as possible the 
same shape; then dip them in egg, and cover them 
with a mixture of bread-crums powdered, sweet 
herbs, pepper and salt in due proportion. Let them 
rest a couple of hours, and egg and bread-crum them 
again’; then fry them in plenty of lard till they are a 
nice color. Serve either alone with fried parsley as 
an ornament, or with any sauce, such as tomato, 
etc., which taste may suggest. Cold veal or pork 
treated in this way makes a very toothsome dish. 

Of course it is necessary, to carry out these warm- 
ings up, that the cold joint shouid not have been too 
heavily punished when it first appeared on the din- 
ner-table. When a joint has not enough left upon it 
to cut nice slices, then mincing is the best way to 
utilize it. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Beef Cakes.—Pound some beef that is underdone 
with a little fat bacon or ham; season with pepper, 
salt, and a little shalot; mix them well, and make 
into small cakes three inches long, and half as wide 
and thick ; fry them a little brown, and)serve them 
in a good thick gravy. 

Veal Rolls.—Cut a few slices from a cold fillet of 
veal half an inch thick; rub them over with egg ; 
lay a thin slice of fat bacon over each piece of veal ; 
brush these with the egg, and over this spread force- 
meat thinly; roll up eaeh piece tightly, egg and 
bread-crum them, and fry them rich brown. Serve 
with mushroom sauce or brown gravy. Fry the roll 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Fried Patties —Mince a little cold veal and ham, 
allowing one-third ham and two-thirds veal ; add an 
egg, boiled hard and chopped, and a seasoning of 
pounded mace, salt, pepper, and lemon-peel ; moisten 
with a little gravy andcream. Make a good puff- 
paste; roll rather thin, and cut it into round or 
square pieces; put the mince between two of them, 
pinch the edges to keep in the gravy, and fry a light 
brown. They may be also baked in patty-pans; in 
that case, they should be brushed over with the 
yelk of‘an egg before they are put in the oven. To 
make a variety, oysters may be substituted for the 
ham. Fry the patties about fifteen minutes. 

Sausage Dumplins.—Make one pound of flour and 
two ounces of dripping, or chopped suet, into a firm 
paste, by adding just enough water to enable you to 
knead the whole together. Divide this paste into 
twelve equal parts, roll each of these out sufficiently 
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large to be able te fold up one pork sausage in it, 
wet the edge of the paste to fasten the sausage 
securely in it, and, as you finish off each sausage 
dumpling, drop it gently into a large enough sauce- 
pan, containing plenty of boiling water; and when 
the whole are finished, allow them to boil gently by 
the side of the fire for one hour, and then take up 
the dumplings with a spoon free from water, on to 
a dish, and eat them while they are hot. 

Tongue, after it has been boiled, cut into thick 
slices, aud stewed in a rich, brown gravy, makes a 
very nice corner dish. 

Parsnip Fritters.—Boil the parsnips in salted water 
so as to flavor them through; make a light batter, 
cut them round and dip them in the batter. Have 
ready hot lard, take them up with a tablespoon, and 
drop them in while the lard is boiling; when they 
rise to the surface turn them; when browned on 
both sides take them out; let them drain, and set 
them in the oven to keep hot. Serve with broiled, 
fried, or roast meats or fowls. 

Venison Steaks.—Cut them from the neck; season 
them with pepper and salt. When the gridiron has 
been well heated over a bed of bright coals, grease 
the bars, and lay the steaks upon it. Broil them 
well, turning them once, and taking care to save as 
much of the gravy as possible. Serve them up with 
some currant jelly laid on each steak. 

Omelette 2 la Creppe.—Put into a basin eight table- 
speonfuls of flour; beat six eggs into it, with as 
much milk as will make it into a batter, with a pinch 
of salt. Bake till brown. 





SAUCES FOR SALADS. 


English Salad Sauce.—Pound in a mortar the hard- 
boiled yelk of an egg: mix with it a saltspoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of mustard flour, a mashed mealy 
potato, two dessertspoonfuls each of cream and olive 
oil, and a tablespoonful of good vinegar. 

Sweet Salad Sauce.—Mix together two good table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, the raw yelk of an egg, a little 
pepper, one tablespoonful of the best vinegar, a 
pinch of salt, and a dessertspoonful of moist sugar. 

Swiss Salad Dressing.— Pound in a mortar two 
ounces of cheese; add a tablespoonful of vinegar, a 
small quantity of salt and pepper, and by degrees 
dilute it with olive oil. 

Piquante Sauce for Salads.—T wo hard-boiled yelks 
of eggs and two raw ditto, mashed smoeth, together 
with a tablespoonful each ef cream and salad oil; 
add sufficient vinegar to make it pretty sharp. 


Mayonnaise for Salads.—Beat together the juiee of 
a lemon and the raw yelks of two eggs; then by slow 
degrees drop in enough oil to convert the composi- 
tion into a kind of cream; but stir gently and con- 
tinuously while the oil is being added. Vinegar may 
replace the lemon-juiee if more convenient. 





HOW TO COOK OR SERVE EGGS. 


Meat or Fish Omelettes Generally.—Take cold meat, 
fish, game, or poultry of any kind; remove all skin, 
sinew, etc., and either cut it small or pound it toa 
paste in a mortar, together with a proper proportion 
of spices and salt; then either toss it in a buttered 
frying-pan over a clear fire till it begins to brown, 
and pour beater eggs upon it, or beat it up with the 
eggs, or spread it upon them after they have begun 
to set in the pan. In any cage, serve hot, with or 
without a sauce; hut garnished with crisp herbs in 
branches, or pickles, or sliced lemon. The right pro- 
portion is one tablespoonfui of meat to four eggs. A 
little milk, gravy, water, or white wine, may be 














advantageously added to the eggs while they are 
“being beaten. 

Omelette of Hem, Tongue, or Sausage.—There are 
three methods of making a ham or tongue omelette : 
first, by simply cutting the meat into small dice, 
tossing it in butter, and pouring the well-beaten and 
seasoned eggs upon it in the pan, and letting them 
remain until set, when serve; or pound the meat to 
a paste in a mortar and beat it up with the eggs, and 
fry in the usual manner, The third method is to 
beat the eggs and fry them, then lay upon them the 
meat (which has been previously tossed in butter), 
fold in the ends of the omelette, and serve as hot as 
possible. 


Bacon Omelette.—Either simply mince some cold 
boiled bacon, and mix it with eggs which have been 
spiced and well beaten; or take some raw bacon, 
chop it well, toss it in a frying-pan till nicely 
browned, and then pour the beaten eggs upon it; or 
place the tossed bacon upon some eggs that you have 
just poured into a frying-pan; when set, fold the 
omelette, and serve with a tomato sauce in the dish. 

Kidney Omelette.—Remove all skin, fat, and sinew 
from a fresh kidney, whether sheep’s or calf’s. Cut 
it small, season it well, and fry it quickly in hct but- 
ter. Beat six eggs together with a glassfui of white 
wine; heat a little butter in a frying-pan, pour in 
the eggs, and before they are regularly set place the 
kidney in the middle; turn in the ends of the ome- 
lette and serve; garnish with thin slices of lemon 
quartered. 

Omelette aux Crottons.—Beat the yelks of six and 
the whites of four eggs; season with salt and spice 
according to taste. Cut some nice little pieces of 
bread no larger than dice; fry them in butter till 
they are well browned, then throw them quickly into 
boiling gravy or milk, or sauce of any particular 
flavor; mix them with the beaten egg, and fry as an 
ordinary omelette. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sweet Biscuits.—Rub four ounces of butter well 
into eight ounces of flour; add six ounces of loaf 
sugar, the yelks of two eggs, the white of one, and 
a tablespoonful of brandy. Roll the paste thin, and 
cut it with a wine-glass or cutter; egg over the tops 
of each with the remaining white, and sift on white 
sugar. Bake in a warm oven. 

Apple Pudding.—Pare four or five large tart apples, 
grate them fine; then make the following custard, 
into which stir the grated apple: Flour, four table- 
spoonfuls; one pint of milk, five eggs, and a little 
grated orange-peel. After you have these ingredi- 
ents well mixed, pour them into your pudding-dish, 
and bake about one hour and a quarter. 

An Excellent Lemon Pudding.—Beat the yelks of 
four eggs; add four ounces of white sugar, the rind 
of a lemon being rubbed with some lumps of it to 
take the essence ; then peel, and beat it in a mortar 
with the juice of a lemon, and mix all with four or 
five ounces of butter warmed. Put a crust into a 
shallow dish, nick the edges, and put the above into 
it. When served turn the pudding out of the dish. 

Scotch Cakes.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
three ounces of butter, three ounces of lump sugar, 
sal ammonia about the size of a hazel-nut; warm 
the butter in a little milk, and mix the whole into a 
stiff paste. Cut into small rounds, and bake in a 
cool oven. 

Almond Cakes.—Take two ounces of bitter and one 
pound of sweet almonds; blanch and beat them with 
a little rose-water and the white of one egg; add 
half a pound of loaf sugar, eight yelks and three 
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whites of eggs, the juice of half a lemon, and the 
rind grated. Mix the whole well together, and bake 
it either in one large pan or small ones, 

Buttered Orange Juice, a Cold Dish.—Mix the juice 
of seven Seville oranges with four spoonfuls of rose- 
water, and add the whole to the yelks of eight and 
whites of four eggs, well beaten; then strain the 
liquors to half a pound of sugar pounded, stir it over 
a gentle fire, and when if begins to thicken put 
about the size of a small walnut of butter; keep it 
over the fire a few minutes longer, then pour it into 
a flat dish, and serve to eat cold. It may be done in 
a china basin in a saucepan of boiling water, the top 
of which will just receive the basin. 

Little Short Cakes.—Rub into one pound of dried 
flour four ounces of butter, four ounces of white 
powdered sugar, one egg, and a spoonful or two of 
thin cream to make into a paste. When mixed put 
currants into one half and caraways into the rest; 
cut them as before, and bake on tins. 

Orange Cheesecakes.—When you have blanched half 
a pound of almonds, beat them very fine, with orange- 
flower water, and half aspound of fine sugar, beaten 
and sifted, a pound of butter that has been melted 
earefully without oiling, and which must be nearly 
cold before using it; then beat the yelks of ten, and 
whites of four eggs; pound two candied oranges, 
and a fresh one with the bitterness boiled out, ina 
mortar till as tender as marmalade, without any 
lumps; and beat the whole together, and put into 
pattypans. 

CONTRIBUTED. 

WE have reeeived not less than twenty replies to 
our inquiry in this department for a receipt to make 
alight sponge cake. We cannot publish them all, but 
we will insert a few of the first that came to hand. 

Sponge Cake.—Take twelve eggs, the weight of 
twelve eggs in sugar, weight of six eggs in flour, the 
peel of one lemon grated. Beat the yelks of the eggs 
very light, then add the sugar, the whites of the 
eggs, beaten very light, and stirred in with the flour 
gradually, one person mixing the ingredients while 
another adds them; the oven should be at a mode- 
rate heat, and it must not stand after being mixed ; 
bake one hour. The flour and sugar must be sifted. 

8. F. 

Sponge Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of 
flour, ten eggs separated and well-beaten, the rind 
and juice of one lemon. This makes a nice large 
oake. M. A. H. 

Sponge Cake.—One large saucer of white sugar, one 
of flour, six eggs, beat separate the whites from the 
yelks, sift the flour part at a time into the sugar, also 
the whites stirred in lightly at the last. Bake ina 
quick oven, being careful not to burn, or open the 
doors too often, or rather not let them be open so 
long that the cake will fall. 

Sponge Cake,—Six eggs, two cups of white sugar, 
one cup and a half of flour, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda rubbed in the 
flour. Lemon or flavoring to taste. E. C. P. 

Sponge Cake.—Take a half pint cup ef white sugar, 
five eggs, one-half pint cup of flour (to be sifted be- 
fore measured), beat the eggs and sugar together, 
then stir the flour in lightly; flavor according to 
taste. Eake immediately in a moderate oven. 

K. J. 8. 

Breakfast Rolls.—Two quarts of flour, one pint of 
miik, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar. Bake it immediately. 

Breakfast Rolls.—Take one pint and a half of flour 
one large teaspoonful of soda, a small quantity of 
lard. Mix with sour buttermilk. Bake immediately. 





Tea Cakes.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar (mix butter and sugar together), two eggs, two 
and a quarter pounds of flour, but if too thin adda 
little more. Season to taste; roll thin, and bake 
brown. 

Edmondson Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of sugar, half a pound of butter, six eggs, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, sifted with the flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda stirred in a half teacup of 
cream or buttermilk. Season to taste. This is almost 
as nice as pound cake, but does not keep so well. 

Almond Cake.—One pound of butter, one of sugar, 
one of flour, the whites of sixteen eggs, beaten to a 
froth; stir the butter and sugar together, then add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, then two of whites of 
eggs alternately till all are used; one pound of 
almonds, shelled, drop into boiling water, when soft 
remove the dark skin and drop into rose-water to 
prevent them from turning dark ; after remaining a 
few minutes take out and slice very thin, then stir 
into the mixture, and bake immediately. The same 
receipt with a few currants sprinkled in (omitting 
the almonds), makes a beautiful cake. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Flowers.—F lowers may be preserved fresh in vases 
by putting a little salt in the water, which increases 
its coldness. 

Vegetables and Sauces.—Potatoes are good with all 
meats. With fowls they are nicest mashed. Car- 
rots, parsnips, turnips, greens, and cabbage are eaten 
with boiled meat; and beets, peas, and beans are ap- 
propriate to either boiled or roasted meat. Mashed 
turnip is good with roasted pork. Tomatoes are 
good with every kind of meat, but especially so with 
roast. Apple sauce with roast pork ; cranberry sauce 
with beef, fowls, veal, and ham. COurrant jelly is 
used by many persons with roast mutton. Pickles 
are good with all roast meats, and capers or nastur- 
tiams with boiled lamb or mutton, Horseradish and 
lemons are exceHent with veal. 

Paint should be more often swept than scrubbed, 
for too frequent scrubbing causes it to decay. Use 
aa little soap as possible, and wash it off with plenty 
of clean water to prevent discoloration. 

Oil for Thickening the Hair.— Sweet oil, three 
ounces ; oil of lavender, one drachm. Apply morn- 
ing and evening to those parts where the hair is 
wanting, in consequence of a deficiency in the moia- 
ture of the skin. 

To Pickle Beetroot—This vegetable makes an ex- 
cellent pickle, and from the brightness of its color 
has a very pretty effect in a glass pickle-dish or jar. 
Wash the beet perfectly ; do not cut off any of the 
fibrous roots, as this would allow the juice to escape, 
and thus the coloring would be lost. Put it into suf- 
ficient water to boil it, and when the skin will come 


off it will be sufficiently cooked, and may be taken , 


out and laid upon a cloth to cool. Having rubbed 
off the skin, cut the beet into thick slices, put it into 
a jar, and pour over it cold vinegar, prepared as fol- 
lows: Boil a quart of vinegar with one ounce of 
whole black pepper, and an equal weight of dry gin- 
ger, and let it stand until quitecold. The jar should 
be kept closely corked. 

To Extract Ink from Colored Articles.—Drop tallow 
on the stains, and then soak and rub the same with 
boiling milk Effectual. 

Another Mode.—Gather the leaves of the wood sor- 
rel, dry them in the sun, powder them, and sprinkle 
the powder thickly on ink stains on colored prints, 
ete. Pour boiling water upon the sorrel, and after 
lying a short time the stain will disappear. 
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Evitars’ Gable, 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Diep, January 9, 1868, after a short illness, LovisEe 
CATHARINE, eldest daughter of L. A. ey, of 
Philadelphia. 


We feel no rude shock when men, full of years and 
honors, are quietly gathered to the tomb. The limit 
of growth has been attained; the fruit is matured; 
and the “sere and yellow leaf” betokens that the 
fulness of time has come. 

Of all bereavements there is none which excites so 
tender and mournful an interest as the death of the 
young and the gifted. To pass away while the heart 
is fresh, while hope brightens every vista in the 
pathway of life, and while aspirations after the good 
and the true gain in strength and fervor with the 
lapse of every day is inexpressibly sad. Such an 
event moves all that is sympathetic in our nature, 
and stirs the fountain of pity to its inmost depths. 
It is then we feel the nothingness of human hopes 
and longings. But all is not lost that is gone. 

“God kindly marks the falling tear ; 
And Jesus wept o’er friendship’s bier.” 
When grief has exacted its last tribute, the cloud 
which has overhung us begins to reveal a silver lin- 
ing in the bright record of truth, purity, and good- 
ness which looms up on our mental vision. We feel 
that all comfort has not departed with the earthly 
oareer of the beloved ; and the incidents which recall 
‘the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still,’ 
are treasured as we never treasured them before, 
The keen sense of bereavement finally succumbs to 
resignation and hope. 

There are those in whom a love of what is right 
seems innate. They exhibit an elevation of charac- 
ter which seems to be the result of no special train- 
ing. No prompting to upright conduct appears to be 
necessary. An atmosphere of truth and purity is 
vital to their being. With capacity for distinction 
in many walks of life, they are content to be the 
pride and joy of the domestic circle. Turning steadily 
aside from all incentives to notoriety, they concen- 
trate, quietly and unostentatiously, all their ener- 
gies within a sphere of action known only to a few 
select friends. In this sphere their influence is 
beneficent to the last degree. The consciousness of 
the good they do, and of the happiness they impart, 
ia the only reward they seek or will accept. 

Of such was the subject of this sketch. At an 
early age she exhibited unusual maturity of mind 
and judgment. She soon revealed those character- 
istics which enabled her to become, what she re- 
mained through life, the right arm of her father and 
mother, A disposition to share the agreeable duties 
of the one, and the household responsibilities of the 
other, was conspicuously exhibited when she was 
but twelve years old. Truthful and affectionate, 
sharing in their counsels, and participating in their 

joys and sorrows, her influence as a companion was 
deeply felt to the last moment of her life. 

Her connection with the publisher of the Lapy’s 
Book gave an early direction to her taste for the 
useful and the beautiful, and under the favorable 
auspices implied in this association, she was enabled 
to cultivate it to a degree which lent to her opinions 
and preferences the weight of law, in those depart- 
ments of the Lapy’s Book that came under her care, 





In all the relations of her life responsibility and 
management sat easily upon her. To direct the 
complicated interests of a household seemed suited 
to her nature. Thoroughgoing and indefatigable, no 
ordinary obstacle overcame her energy. She per- 
mitted no weather to interfere with the claims of 
charity or business. Having a high sense of honor, 
she was punctilious in all her pecuniary dealings. 
Meanness and selfishness were intensely revolting 
to her feelings. 

She was beneficent without ostentation, and reli- 
gious without bigotry. That charity which thinketh 
no evil, which endureth all things for the sake of 
others, was combined with a Roman sense of duty, 
and formed the warp and woof of her moral being. 
Utilizing everything—time, money, and material— 
that she might widen the range of her opportunities 
to do good, nothing that was useful seemed beneath 
her attention. 

She was cut off in the bloom and vigor of woman- 
hood, after an illness of forty-eight hours. In the 
closing moments of her life, her thoughts revealed 
the strength cf that consideration for the comfort of 
others which had ever ruled her. 

She left an only child, a bright boy of four years, 
towards whom, in her intervals of consciousness, 
her heart yearned with a depth of tenderness which 
a mother alone can understand. 

The above tribute to the memory of a good, gentle, 
and gifted woman will not be without its use if it 
shall incline us to hold uppermost in our thoughts 
the priceless value of a well-spent life. J. W.H. 
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AN EASTER HYMN. 
BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Tue tempting world our sou! beguiles, 

With vain desires and treacherous wiles; 

In reason’s dim, uncertain light, 

Its pleasures snare, its dangers fright. 
Alas! for man’s infirmity ! 


The Son of God His glory veiled 

When in the wilderness assail’d ; 

As Son of Man He conquer’d there, 

With the same armor we may wear. 
O World, where is thy victory ! 


Weary with toil and scanty rest, 
With sickness worn and pain oppress’d, 
As Juda’s sons when Jesu passed 
On Him their heavy burdens cast, 
We cry out in our misery. 


As then He raised the sick and sad, 
Ard bade the aching heart be glad, 
He sends, in answer to our prayer, 
Or skill to cure, or grace to bear. 

O Pain, where is thy victory! 


When Death removes our kindred dear, 
And we forget that Christ is near 
That Better Friend we dare to chide— 
“ Hadst thou been here, they had not died !”’ 
O Lord, forgive our agony ! 


But as the gentle Saviour’s voice 

Summoned the sisters to rejoice, 

So, without hope we mourn no more, 

For he our loved ones shall restore. 
O Grief, where is thy victory! 


And as our footsteps downward tend 
To the one path where all lives end, 
The valley dark = should we fear, 
Since He hath trod its pathway drear? 
O Little Faith! why tremble ye? 
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For He hath burst Death’s rigid chains; 
O’er man no more the tyrant reigns. 
Through the dark cloud, the morning bright 
Has changed the gloom of death to light. 

O Grave, where is thy victory! 


Thy wiles, O World, shall tempt no more; 
Thy power to crush, O Pain, is o’er; 
Thy doubts, O Grief, no more prevail 
Before thee, Death, no more we quail, 

If faith in Christ our anchor be. 


The faith that rests on Him who died, 

In Him who rose is justified. 

All power to Him on earth is given, 

All power to Him in Highest Heaven. 
Hail, Jesu! Prince of victory! 





HOW THE “UPPER CLASSES” ARE EDUCATED 
IN ENGLAND. 

Ir is a truism of foreign critics that our country, 
while she offers a common-school education to the 
child of every citizen, is signally deficient in the 
means and appliances of a higher cultivation. To 
this it must be added that the institutions which do 
profess to impart this better training are founded up- 
ona theory hopelessly defective, and that their prac- 
tice is even worse than their theory. In this latter 
failure, it seems, we are not alone. For many years 
there has been a protest among English thinkers 
against the topics of instruction and the methods of 
their middle class schools and their great universities. 
Year by year the dissentients have gained strength ; 
until the outcry for reform has become too loud to 
be any longer ignored. The desires and grievances 
of the reformers are ably presented in Mr. Mill’s 
“Inaugural Address,” in the series of essays col- 
lected by Dr. Youmans, and finally by Mr. Lowe’s 
late address in Edinburgh. Before quoting from the 
last, as we intend to do, we will state in a few words 
the substance of the issue. What passes for education 
in England (these thinkers say) is exclusively clas- 
sical and mathematical. Nothing is taught with any 
attempt at thoroughness but Latin and Greek, Trigo- 
nometry and the Integral Calculus. Such training 
must be misérably narrow, even if it were success- 
ful; as itis, young men do not learn even within the 
bounds. They leave the universities unable to read 
the plainest description of Xenophon, the simplest 
ode of Horace, with ease and enjoyment; and the 
abstruser mathematics, if they ever understood 
them, they forget in a twelvemonth. In short, an 
Oxford graduate finds his previous education utterly 
useless. It has taught him nothing of the world in 
which he lives; nothing of society, nothing of nature, 
nothing of himself, nothing practical, and nothing 
scientific; while the little he does know he knows 
so imperfectly that it soon fades from his memory. 
No doubt this is an overstatement ; but after all de- 
ductions, enough remains to justify the advocates 
of change. Without further introduction we pro- 
ceed to Mr. Lowe’s speech. 

The proper business of education, he says, is “to 
teach a person everything important to know, and, 
at the same time, to discipline his mind.” But, as 
time is limited, it is a question of relative import- 
ance: What is it most important that persons should 
know? As to this, Mr, Lowe lays down four rules :— 

“The knowledge of things is more important to us 
than the knowledge of words. To take an easy il- 
lustration, it is more important to know where the 
liver is situated, and what are the principles which 
affect its healthy action, than to know that it is 
— in Latin or hépar in Greek. 

‘““Where there is a question between true and 
false, it is more important to know what is true 
than what is false. It is more important to know 
the history of England, than the mythologies of 
Greece and Rome. 

“Then, as we cannot teach people cverything, it 





ee 





is more important to teach them practical things 
than speculative things. 

“The present is more important to us than the 
past, Institutions, communities, kingdoms, and 
eountries, with which we are daily brought into 
contact, are more important than institutions and 
kingdoms that have ceased to exist for upwards of 
2000 years.” 


He then proceeds to examine how far the educa- 
tion of the upper classes corresponds to this idea. 
Mathematics and classics are the chief subjects of 
education, and their claims come first :— 


“T admit that mathematics train the mind to strict 
habits of reasoning, and habits of close and sustained 
attention. But these are the synthetical, not the 
analytical mathematics. Consider to what this form 
of study trains a man. 

“He takes his conclusion for granted and then 
investigates the conditions on which it depends. 
Well, that is not a good way of reasoning. The best 
way of reasoning is to fix upon principles and facts, 
and see what conclusion they give you, and not to 
begin with a conclusion and see what principles or 
facts you may be able to pick up in order to defend it. 

“Perhaps the most useful lesson a man can learn 
is the estimation of probabilities and sifting of evi- 
dence. But this is wholly excluded from mathe- 
matics, which deal purely with necessary truth. A 
mathematician is little trained to take those sensi- 
ble and practical views of the is > tye me and the 
possibilities affecting our daily life, upon which, 
more than upon abstract reasoning, the happiness 
of mankind depends.” 

He then passes to the classics. He declares that 
language is only a vehicle of knowledge, and demurs 
to the study of it as an end; but admits that Latin 
is of the greatest importance, both in itself and as 
the key to most modern languages. But the method 
of teaching it is all wrong. 

“ Learning the langusge is a joke compared with 
learning the grammar. he grammar is one thing 
and the language another. I agree with the German 
wit, Heine, who said: ‘ How fortunate the Romans 
were that they had not to learn the Latin grammar, 
because if they had done so they never would have 
had time to conquer the world.’ Montaigne, 300 
years ago, saw this, and pointed it out most forcibly, 
and, by learning the language colloquially ‘ without 
a lash, without a tear,’ he became able to apeak it. 
But because it is said ‘you must discipline the 
mind,’ therefore a boy is put through tortures of 
elaborate grammars, which he is forced to learn by 
heart, and every syllable of which he forgets before 
he is twenty years of age. There seems to be some- 
thing like a worship of inutility in this matter :— 


‘The languages, especially the dead— 
The sciences, especially the abstruse— 
The arts, et least all such as could be said 
To be the most remote from common use.’ 


“Tt is an idea that a thing cannot be good disci- 
pline for the mind unless it be something that is 
utterly useless in future life. 

“ What is more beautiful, more refined, what will 
exercise taste better, than the study of the best 
modern French — to be found in M. Prevost- 
Paradol, Sainte-Beuve, and other French writers? 
The discipline oi the mind is quite as good, and it 
has this advantage, that when one goes to Paris he 
will be able to go to a hotel and make known his 
wants without becoming a laughing-stock to every- 
body.” 

Then, after a short attack upon Latin verses, he 
passes to Ancient History. This, though important, 
should be postponed to Modern History, both be- 
cause it is, other things equal, of less moment to us, 
and because two great ideas are wanting in it, fun- 
damental to our every-day life—the ideas of progress 
and of representation. 


“Then another thing, not a little irritating, is 
Ancient ——. large portion of time is 
spent in studying divisions of countries that have 
long ceased to exist, or have any practical bearing 
on the world. Of course, if you are to study the lan- 

uage of the ancients, these things must be learned ; 

»ut is it not melancholy to think how much modern 
geography is sacrificed to this knowledge? There is 
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nothing in which young men are more deficient than 
in geography. Take, for instance, Australia. It is 
very difficult to find a person who knows where the 
colonies of Australia are. The island of Java is said 
to have been given up by Lord Castlereagh, at the 
treaty of Vienna, te the Dutch because he could 
not find it on the map, and was ashamed to confess 
his ignorance. I remember a very eminent member 
of the House of Commons, indeed, who made a 
—— in which it was quite manifest to me that he 
thought that Upper Canada was nearest the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, and Lower Canada was higher 
up the river. 

“I will now give you a catalogue of things which 
a highly-educated man—one who may have received 
the best education at the highest public schools, or 
at Oxford—may be in total ignorance of. He pro- 
bably will know nothing of the anatomy of his own 
body. “He will not have the slightest idea of the dif- 
ference between the arteries and the veins, and he 
may not know whether the spleen is placed on the 
right or the left side of his spine. He may have no 
knowledge of the simplest truths of physics, and 
would not be able to explain the barometer or ther- 
mometer. He knows nothing of the simplest laws of 
animal or vegetable life. He very often does not 
know anything about arithmetic, and that ignorance 
sticks to him through life. He may write an exe- 
crable hand; good clear writing—perhaps the most 
important qualification a gentleman or man of busi- 
ness can possess—is totally neglected. I knew an 
eminent person who got a first-class honor, and in 
his essay—a most excellent English essay—there 
were forty-six misspellings. He may know nothing 
of the modern geography of his own country; he 
may know nothing of the history of England. He 
need know nothing whatever of modern history— 
how the present polity of Europe came into effect. 

“ He may be in a state of utter ignorance of the an- 
tiquities or the laws of England; he knows the laws 
and antiquities of Greece and Rome. The English 
laws and antiquities are bound up with our freedom 
and history, and are important to every day’s busi- 
ness; but he knows nothing about them whatever. 
We have, I here say boldly, a literature unparalleled 
in the world. Which of our great classical authors 
is a young man required to read in order to attain 
the highest honors our educational institutions can 
vy him? He studies in the most minute manner 

he ancient writings of Rome or Greece. 

“Then as for modern languages. There is some 
feeble sort of attempt to teach them, but nothing 
effective ; and yet surely, if English is to have a pre- 
ference over modern languages, as it ought to have, 
modern languages ought to have a preference, as far 
as the practical affairs of life are concerned, over 
ancient languages. I have been with a party of half 
a dozen first-class Oxford gentlemen on the conti- 
nent, and not one spoke a word of French or Ger- 
min, and if the waiter had not been better educated 
than we, and known some other language than his 
own, we might all have starved. That is not nearl 
all, but thatis enough. I think ‘ will agree wit 
me that, as Dr. Johnson said of the provisions in 
the Highland inn, the negative re is very co- 
emia and I therefore sum up what I have to say 

y making the remark, that our education does not 
communicate to us knowledge, that it does not com- 
municate to us the means of obtaining knowledge, 
and that it does not communicate to us the means 
of communicating knowledge.” 


Note.—Mr. Lowe, it will be seen, has considered 
education in reference to men only; we have given 
his ideas on the need of better modes for them, in 
order to draw attention to the subject of woman’s 
education—for which no public provision was ever 
made—this will be taken up in another number. 





WHAT A WIFE HAS DONE. 

A worRK has lately been published in Cincinnati 
whose illustrations have a remarkable history. The 
author of the work is Dr. Wormley, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Starling Medical College, at Co- 
lumbus. The title is, “The Micro-Chemistry of 
Poisons.” “Itis the result of years of patient ex- 


perimenting on the effects of the different poisons 
directly brought to bearon animal life.’ Br. Worm- 
ley administered them to several hundred cats and 








dogs, and by analyzing their blood and the contents 


of their stomachs, determined the subsequent ap- 
pearance of the poison-crystals. It was necessary, 
should the result of his investigations be published, 
to reproduce upon paper the size and appearance of 
these crystals. They were exceedingly delicate and 
various; they appeared for a few seconds under the 
microscope, and then vanished until reproduced by 
a second experiment. Under such difficulties, Dr. 
Wormley for a time despaired of getting them upan 
paper. His wife, a natural artist, came to his aid, 
and “with her pencil made perfect sketches of the 
poison-crystals as the doctor, by chemical analysis, 
brought them to view under the microscope.” 

The next problem was how to have them accu- 
rately engraved on steel as illustrations of his forth- 
coming volume. For this purpose he called upon the 
most distinguished engravers of the eastern cities, 
who told him that it could not be done in less than 
three years’ time, and would cost almost a fortune 
of money. At length a Cincinnati engraver, struck 
with the exceeding delicacy of the drawings, in- 
formed the doctor that whoever made the drawings 
must also engrave the plates.”” Mrs. Wormley knew 
nothing of any part of engraving; and her husband 
began to despair. The conclusion we quote:— — 


“The doctor was at length persuaded to procure a 
steel-plate and points. The artist prepared the plate, 
gave a few items of instruction and explanation to 
the doctor, who was to carry his message and his in- 
structions home to his wife. The indefatigable wife 
accepted the responsibility and went to work, and 
in a few weeks came to the artist’s office with her 
etching, the product of her own hand, being the first 
she had ever seen. The fair artist was delighted and 
encouraged when she saw a proof of her first effort. 
It was so good that, with a little correction, it might 
have been used ; but she felt that she could do better, 
and the plate was cancelled. The number of steel- 
plates necessary for the whole work was then or- 
dered. Mrs, Wormley began the labor, and in less 
than a year finished the etching of thirteen plates, 
containing in all seventy-eight figures. 

“ Encouraged by her success in the use of the point, 
Mrs. Wormiey thought she would try the graver, a 
tool she had not yet used, and necessary in the finish- 
ing of the plates. Her success in that was equal to 
her etching. She then requested permission to use 
the ruling machine * * * In a little while she 
was mistress of the ruler, and presented to her hus- 
band the whole series of plates, the delicate touches 
of which defy criticism, even under the scrutiny of 
a microscope! Indeed, the details of many of the 
figures can only be obtained by means of the lens. 
} Sey have been pronounced, by competent judges, 
the finest set of microscopic plates ever produced in 
Europe or America.” 

And the editor of the Ladies’ Bepaeioty ery re- 
marks: “ We look upon the result as one of the most 
wonderful achievements of womanly patience, skill, 
and perseverance, the full greatness of which it is 
impossible to make apparent to those who are unac- 
quainted with the difficulties and mysteries of the 
engraver’s art.” 

Note.—The foregoing sketch we have taken from 
the Ladies’ Repository, edited by Dr. Wiley. The fuil 
name of the work is “‘ The Micro-Chemistry of Poi- 
sons; including their Physiological, Pathological, 
and Legal Relations. By Theo. G. Wormley, M. D. 
With Seventy-Eight [Illustrations on Steel.” The 
Repository publishes one of the plates, whose minute 
delicacy and variety are truly wonderful. The work 
is for sale by Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. 





THE CITY OF HOMES AND CHURCHES. 


Tus significant and noble name has been given 
by the leading daily journal of this city to Philadel- 
phia. From recent official returns it has been found 
that the city contains one hundred thousand dwellings, 
and three hundred and eighty-four churches, With a 
population of 800,000, it can give every eight persons 
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a separate home, and only 2018 people, including in- 
fants as well as adults, are assigned tg a church. 
Does it not deserve its name? The education of all 
children, girls as well as boys, is liberally provided 
for; but our aim now is to call particular attention 
to its, most remarkable features of Homes and 
Churches; because in these we see the security of 
WOMAN’S honor, usefulness, and happiness. 

The Bible is woman’s Magna Charta; only where 
its religion bears moral sway over the minds of men 
could such a city as Philadelphia have been built up 
and sustained. Therefore, when we find in India 
and China millions on millions of miserable women, 
kept in the darkness of ignorance, in utter bondage 
of soul and mind as well as of person, and, seemingly, 
no power in justice or in men to open the prison 
doors of these poor suffering women, and help them, 
we turn to the Book that has made Philadelphia the 
city of Homes and Churches, and take courage for 
our humble work of love to Christ in attempting to 
make the Bible known to the women of heathen 
lands, : 


WOMAN’S MISSION TO WOMAN. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BRANCH of Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society of America for Heathen Lands” 
was formed seven years ago. The work to be done 
was to bring heathen women under the influences of 
the Gospel, by employing native Bible women (who 
had been instructed by missionaries), and also by 
sending single ladies from America to teach the 
higher castes, whose women are closely confined in 
their own apartments. The success of our mission 
has been remarkable; the blessing of God has been 
with us, and the good results Lave far exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations. We cannot give details 
here; our Reports are ready. Any person desiri 
information, by sending a letter stamp to the Edi- 
tress Of the Lapy’s Boox will have a Report and 
Link in return. All contributions sent to the Edi- 
tress will be acknowledged in the Editors’ Table; 
and we are thankful to give the following :— 


One hundred and sixty dollars received from 
Miss Kassie Kelley, of New York City, to 
constitute herself a life member; also Rev. 
Thomas D. Anderson, of New York City, is 


made a life member by a friend,* $160 00 
Miss Susan Ferris, Glasgow, Del., 1 00 
Mrs. E. A, Beatty, Philadelphia, 1 00 
Miss Rachel Bodley, M 1 00 
Miss B. W. Thompson, Williamsport, Ra., 50 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THE QUEEN’s JoURNAL: “OvuR LiFe BY THE HIGH- 
LANDS,” has met with much favor on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It is indeed a book for the people— 
and our American women can hardly over-estimate 
its value. We shall have an article in our Table 
concerning its peculiar characteristics as soon as we 
have room, now we will give here the estimate of a 
masculine mind, which we take from an editorial in 
the Public Ledger. After saying of the book—‘ It is 
a simple journal of a queen in private life, full of 
home virtues, propriety, and domestic enjoyments,” 
he thus sums up its power and the worth of its 
teachings :— 

“Tt shows the ideas that govern the mind of the 
sovereign of Great Britain, the most widely ex- 
tended monarchy on the face of the earth. Louis 
Napoleon shows his ideas in reproducing the Life of 
Julius Owsar; but with all the labor bestowed upon 
his book, it has not one-half ef the real value that 
attaches to these publications of an artless diary, 
recording the momentary impressions produced on 
the queen’s mind in her visit through the Highlands 
of Scotland.” 





* dollars, paid at one time, makes a life mem- 
ber of this society ; twenty dollars, a manager; one 
dollar a member, and fifty cents a subscriber one year 
for the Link. 





New Epitions or Dickens’ WorkKs.—The visit of 
Mr. Dickens has excited a new interest in his works, 
and new editions are being published to supply the 
increased demand. Messrs. Peterson Brothers are 
issuing two that call for special notice. One is called 
“The People’s Edition, Illustrated.” Each volume 
contains a novel, is printed on good white paper, 
with large, clear type. The illustrations are by 
Cruikshank, Brown, McLenan, and other noted 
artists. The price of each volume is $1 50. Another 
and cheaper edition, in paper covers, is published at 
an average price of 25 cents a volume: the complete 
set of seventeen volumes are sent for #4. The novel 
before us is well printed and profusely illustrated. 
The edition is a marvel of cheapness. Mr. Dickens’ 
works are at once amusing and safe. We know of 
no great modern author whose works are more uni- 
formly moral, or whose sympathies are more inva- 
riably with the good. 


RoyAL RECOGNITION OF FEMININE TALENTS.—At 
the ninety-ninth anniversary of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, the first gold medal (which carries 
with it a scholarship of fifty pounds a year) was 
awarded to Miss Louisa Starr for the best historical 

ainting. The subject was “‘ David before Saul.” 
Reese Victoria, on hearing that one of her own sex 
had been thus successful, sent her a handsome gold 
medal as a mark of personal as well as royal favor. 


Lovisa Mvn#tsacu is in high favor with the Prus- 
sian monarch, who has conferred upon her the large 

olden medal for art and literature, and written to 

er “that the skill with which she had depicted the 
events and leading actors of one of the most mo- 
mentous periods in Prussian history, in her‘ Louisa 
of Prussia’ and ‘Napoleon and Bltcher,’ richly en- 
titled her to an honor not hitherto conferred on any 
other German authoress.” 


MARRIAGE REGISTER IN THE OLD ORTHOGRA- 
puy.—* July ye 20th, 1708. Then soruet in maryedg 
Leiut. nathaniel Soul and meribah Gifforord Into 
the true bonds of matre mony as Lawfull Lawfull 
man and wife witnes hand the day above written. 

William Arnold, Justtis.” 





HINTS ABOUT HEALT#H.; 
A WORD FOR THE BABIES. 
BY MRS, E. P, MILLER, M. D. 


* Poor little things that cannot speak for them- 
selves! How many are the hard thoughts engen- 
dered in their disfavor, to say nothing of the hard 
words and still harder blows which many of them 
receive from those unfeeling ones who forget that 
they were babies once, and just as fretful, just as 
cross, just as unlovely as those whom they have now 
no patience with. 

“But let me tell you your baby would not fret if 
he felt comfortable. Do you feel comfortable at all 
times and in all places? you always keep your 
temper about your surroundings? Well, your babe 
is overcome by adverse circumstances as well as you, 
and as fretting and crying are his only method of 
expressing feelings of discomfort, do not be impa- 
tient with the little one because he, in his language, 
is giving vent to his feelings just as his elders do in 
theirs. Stop a minute and consider if you would 
not ‘fret’ and ‘fuss,’ only that you are ashamed 
of it.” 


SICK BABIES, 

“ And here let me whisper a truth: that in very 
many cases all the treatment a sick child needs is 
rest and quiet. Rest from play, rest from talk, rest 
from company, rest from food. Perhaps he has had 
too much of all of these—of the last two in particu- 
lar—and now the doctor is called, and the whole 
house is in commotion, with each one telling how 
he has been, and how he was taken, and the talk 
over the poor babe is enough to make a well child 
sick. Then the neighbors, having seen the doctor’s 
horse at the gate, scarcely wait till he is out of sight 
before they ‘run in to see who is sick.’ This is all 
very well, if they would run directly out again; but 
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they must sit down close around the sick one and 
tell over all the remedies ef have heard of as being 
ood in such cases; then all the deaths they have 
een cognizant of from this erg eis | up the 
pure air and disturbing the quiet he might otherwise 
get, till the poor little tired one is almost killed. 
nd this goes on, day after day; for the parents, as 
well as others, seem entirely unaware that a sick 
child, even the veriest babe, feels the presence of 
ae » and is — by conversation quite as 
much, if not more, than an older person. The little 
weak nerves are grated upon again and again, and 
when I say, ‘You must not talk in presence of this 
child,’ they look incredulous, and exclaim, ‘ Why, do 
be think it hurts such a child? Of course it hurts 
im, and many a child is killed outright for want of 
rest and quiet when sick. Physicians should realize 
this fact, and insist upon it that no one should be 
allowed to go near the child except those who are to 
take care of him, and that even these should refrain 
pd from talking to each other and to the 
¢c q 
“Oh, it is a sad, sad thing to bea baby! A little 
bundle of flesh and blood with an immortal soul in 
it, a agg the'mercy of those in whose way it is 
thrown. heart aches for you, poor little well- 
—- of pleasure! for to om! of you I know life 
is but a fountain of pain. Mothers, I beseech you 
to consider that your babe is made of ‘material just 
as sensitive as you are, and by as much as you have 
suffered, and been made unhappy by rough usage, 
ee the baby such love and care as shall render him 
nappy where you have been most miserable.” 





To Our CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cepted: “ My Prison Window”—* Weariness”—“ In 
Pace’”’—* Desolation”—* The Spirit of the Summer 
Time”—“ How Fare the Poor To-night?”—“ Long- 
ings for Sleep”—‘‘ The Coming Years”—“ A Memo- 
rable Ride”—and “ Here and There.” 

We shall not need these articles : ‘* Love”—* Dy- 
ing”— Tell Me”—" My Mother’s Voice”—" Song” 
— ‘The Blind Artist’—“ The Orphan Girl’—‘“ A 
Mirror for Maidens’”—“ Us !’—“ An Ode to Spring” 
—‘* A Serenade”—“ The Two Balls”—* A Farewell’ 
—‘* Mabel Young” and “‘ No Time like the Present.” 

“An Actress in Embryo.” As you have published 
the article, no answer from us is necessary. 

“Helen and Luna’s Vow.” We have a story on 
the same subject in hand. Won’t you try again? 

We have returned the articles desired, where stamps 
were sent,and those MSS. are kept as requested, to 
be called for. 


Piterurp Hotices. 


From Peterson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

GEMMA, A Novel. By T. A. Trollope, author of 
* Lindisfarn Chase,” etc. Mr. Trollope is a careful 
and conscientious writer, and his only fault as a 
novelist, if fault it be, even in a novelist, is the ela- 
borateness of finish he gives to his delineations of 
character, and philosophic analyses of acts and emo- 
tions. His incidents are sufficiently striking; his 
plot intricate, cleverly managed, and developed in 
such @ manner as to enchain attention; yet, to the 
reader who is anxious to know how all is to end, 
and few novel readers are not thus anxious, his nar- 
rative proceeds with almost provoking slowness, 
and seems, at times, to be a mere thread upon which 
to string some very philosophically consideréd and 
finely written essays on the passions of love and 
hate, as they operate in the breasts of Italian men 
and women. Nevertheless, “Gemma” is a story one 
finds it difficult to lay by unfinished; and the close 
reader will be satisfied that he has learned much in 
regard to the peculiarities of Italian life and cha- 
racter by its perusal. Its descriptions of scenery 
have evidently been drawn upon the spot, and are 











presented to the reader with singular and impres- 
sive vividness. 

THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 

DICKENS’ NEW STORIES. Containing “ Hard 
Times,” and Pictures from Italy.” 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

Five more yolumes—from the tenth to the four- 
teenth—of Peterson’s “ People’s Edition” of the 
works of Charles Dickens. Wecan do no more than 
recall to the reader our former and repeated com- 
mendations of this truly desirable edition of the 
works of the great novelist. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

HARD TIMES. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

NO THOROUGHFARE. 

These volumes, received since our last issue, be- 
long to Petersons’ “‘ Cheap Edition for the Million,” 
of Dickens’ works. Four more volumes, making 
seventeen in all, will complete the set, which is 
offered at the extremely low price of four dollars. 

From CHAPMAN & HALL, London, and Liprrn- 
coTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WHITE ROSE. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
We have read this story with ever increasing atten- 
tion. It is a novel of English life. The heroine, 
the “ white rose,” is a charming, lovable girl, who is 
persuaded into a marriage of convenience with a 
man much older than herself; and the author has 
set himself the task of narrating the unhappiness 
incident thereto to all concerned. Like most novels 
of its class it has, however, as a matter of cdurse, a 
pleasant ending. 

From James 8. CLaxton, Philadelphia :— 

MINNIE GRAY; or, Merit Rewarded. By Rose 
Phillips. Although inculcating excellent moral and 
religious lessons, this is a somewhat dull and prosy 
book, which, designed for children, can be deemed as 
one likely to prove interesting to them, only from 
the fact that it is uninteresting to grown people. 

From HARPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 
Narrated for Young People. By Paul Du Chaillu, 
author of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” etc. 
With numerous illustrations. Du Chaillu’s fame as 
an explorer is unquestioned and world-wide. And 
we think he is none the less deserving of his laurels, 
that he can pause in the midst of the ovations offered 
him by the great and learned of all countries, to 
think of the children, and prepare for them a history 
of his travels, adventures, and discoveries. This 
book contains the most important and interesting 
points of his two former volumes, and is not only 
suited in style and language to the comprehension 
of his young readers, but is made attractive as well. 
They not only can read it, if they wish, but they will 
read it. 

LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR 
LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, from 1848 to 1861. 
Edited by Arthur Helps. We have read of late so 
many “ Historical Romances,” that we now find our- 
selves almost ina maze of doubt and uncertainty as to 
the precise meaning of the words “ honor,” “ virtue,” 
and others of like character, so contrary to all our 
preconceived ideas of their significance are their defi- 
nitions as illustrated, in the romances we allude to, 
by the lives of various, we might say numberless, per- 
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sonages, who are extolled as models of lofty honor 
or surpassing virtue. European courts ef the past 
seem to have been the centres of a vast amount of 
intrigue, scandal, and infamous proceedings of all 
sorts, until he or she who was guilty in a compara- 
tively lesser degree, was honored as a saint and 
model of propriety. Their very air seems to have 
been impregnated with foulness, and the whole tone 
of the books in which the story of their doings is re- 
counted, is such that the reader must lay them down, 
as we have done, in wonder, at least. There is a 
different history to be written when the time shall 
come when it will possess historic interest—the his- 
tory of the court of St. James during the reign of 
Victoria I. The book before us, “ Journal of Our 
Life in the Highlands,’ comes like a breath of air 
fresh from the heather of the hills she describes, 
after the artificiality of continental courts. It is 
not a remarkable book, in one sense of the word. 
Almost any intelligent woman might have written 
t—many would have written far more lively and in- 
teresting ones. But very few queens have written 
or would write like this, and we are glad its royal 
authoress has seen fit to publish it. It is composed 
of extracts from a private journal, and in it royalty 
is kept in the background, and all the nobility, 
purity, and goodness of the woman, wife, and mo- 
ther, are shown forth. We are certain that her 
ardent attachment to husband and children, and her 
hearty appreciation of nature, will be regarded as no 
disqualifications for the exalted position she holds. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
From the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By John Lothrop Motley, D. C. L., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France; 
author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” In 
four volumes. Vols. III. and IV. With portraits. 
It seems scarcely necessary that we should do more 
than announce the appearance of these volumes, in 
which is completed the most impressive and the 
most attractive of all modern histories. We shall 
not, therefore, enlarge upon the untiring research, 
the sound learning, the discriminating judgment, the 
earnest feeling, the direct and energetic style, and 
the eminent trustworthiness of their author. Few 
intelligent readers, we imagine, are unacquainted 
with these characteristics of one who is conceded 
on all sides to be the best of living historians. We 
understand that it is now Mr. Motley’s intention to 
write a history of the “Thirty Years’ War,” in 
which the fortunes of the Netherlands, until the 
year 1648, will be narrated. 

GUILD COURT. A London Story. By George 
MacDonald, author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood,” ete. A religious novel seldom fails to be 
the dryest and most unsatisfactory of reading. This 
is partly because controversy is generally dragged 
in on every opportunity ; or, because religion itself 
is treated in such a ghostly, repulsive style, and that 
the writer generally seems to consider that plot, in- 
cidents, characters and all, must be tamed down to 
certain standards of appropriateness. But in“ Guild 
Court” we have a novel a great deal of whose in- 
terest is derived from its religious character, and yet 
which is almost sensational; a love story withal; 
and one which every one will read, be pleased with, 
and, we trust, be the better for. Mr. MacDonald is 
one of the best, healthiest, and most genial writers 
of English fiction 

PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. A Novel. By 
Annie Thomas, author of “Called to Account,” 
ete. This novel opens very fairly, but fails, not so 
much in plan as in execution, towards the close. 
Its authoress will perhaps be excused by a lenient 
public, when they learn that during the course of 





the production of this work her mind was much 
taker up by important personal matters, culminat- 
ing in her assuming the name and title of Mrs. 
Pendar Cudlip. She has, if we mistake not, con- 
fided to the public in the pages of this very book her 
own individual troubles incident to the dual duties 
of authoress and housekeeper. 

DUFF’S BOOK-KEEPING, by Single and Double 
Entry. Practically illustrating Merchants’, Manu- 
facturers’, Private Bankers’, Railroad, and National 
Bank Accounts, including all the late improvements 
in the science. With a copious index. By P. Duff, 
formerly merchant, founder, and proprietor of Duff’s 
Mercantile College, of Pittsburg, Pa. Twentieth 
edition, enlarged and revised. The present edition 
of this admirable work has been enriched by nearly 
two hundred pages of new matter, including a full 
set of joint stock bank books, the most approved 
forms of modern railroad accounts, and a full set of 
books expressly adapted to the business of private 
bankers. 

From D. Arpieton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMBAD, Philadelphia :— 

NAPOLEON AND BLUCHER. An Historical 
Novel. By L. Mihlbach, author of “ Marie Antoin- 
ette,”’ etc. Madame Clara Mundt, who has written 
almost countless historical novels under the nom de 
plume of L. Mithlbach, has produced nothing better 
or more truthful than the one under consideration. 
For this and its predecessor, “ Louisa of Prussia 
and her Times,” she has been, by the King of Prus- 
sia, awarded a medal, in acknowledgment of their 
truthfulness and superior excellence; a fact most 
flattering, as a woman has never before, in Ger- 
many, received such a distinguishing mark. It is not 
inappropriate to give here a little gossip concerning 
this talented authoress. Her real name, before her 
marriage, was Clara Miller; but, fearful lest she 
should be called “the miillerers” or rather its Ger- 
man equivalent, she adopted C. Mihlbach instead, 
intending still to retain her own initials. But, by a 
printer’s error, the C was changed to an L, and has so 
remained, the L being commonly supposed to stand 
for Louisa. Dr. Theodor Mundt, royal librarian at 
Berlin, and Professor of History, being attracted by 
her writings, sought her acquaintance, and finally 
married her. He has recently died, and she still 
remains his widow. 

COUNT MIRABEAU. An Historical Novel. By 
Theodor Mundt, author of “ Robespierre,” etc. Dr. 
Mundt does not appear, from the pages of this 
romance at least, to have been as lively a writer as 
his accomplished wife. His “ Mirabeau,” in fact, 
though masterly in its way, and of deep interest, 
possesses more of the solidity of an historical narra- 
tive than is consistent with the character of a ro- 
mance, This, however, will not, we presume, be 
considered a very grave fault, except by such readers 
as prefer to be astonished rather than entertained 
or instructed. We say instructed, because both the 
doctor and his wife claim to have written with a 
strict regard for truth ; and, so far as we have had 
occasion to verify the accounts given in their works, 
we have found no serious reason to dispute their 
claim. 

A STORMY LIFE, A Novel. By Lady Georc- 
iana Fullerton, author of “‘Too Strange not to be 
True,” ete. The wars of the roses have furnished 
many a theme for the novelist, and Margaret of 
Anjou has appeared as an important character in 
more than one romance. Hers is the “stormy life” 
which is described in this book. The stery purports 
to be told by one of the queen’s maids of honor, who 
has been appointed “ keeper of the queen’s journal ;”’ 
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and the same journal is made to take an important 
share in the narrative. The book cannot fail to be 
one of keen though sombre interest. 

A SUGGESTIVE COMMENTARY ON ST. 
LUKE; with Critical and Homiletical Notes. By 
Rev. W. H. Van Doren. In two volumes. The aim 
of the author of this ingenuous and exhaustive com- 
mentary has been to state and print the teachings 
of the Bible in their simplest form, and to prepare 
for those, who have little leisure and few books, a 
work which will be adapted to their wants, either 
in family worship, the Bible class, or the lecture- 
room. In it he has embodied the results of his 
travels in Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, etc., when they 
illustrate the text. To our mind, a little more com- 
pression would have added to the literary merit of 
the book, without detracting from its usefulnes as a 
commentary. 

MILITARY HISTORY OF ULYSSES S. 
GRANT, from April, 1861, to April, 1865. By Adam 
Badeau, Colonel and Aide-de-camp to the General- 
in-chief, Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army. 
Volume I. This is, in some sort, an official work, 
and will become the standard authority in all that 
pertains to the military achievements of the eminent 
officer whose history it reiates. Its author has had 
access to all the official documents necessary, as 
well as to General Grant’s private correspondence. 
He has, besides, been in daily conversation for years, 
not only with the general himself, but also with the 
Officers who accompanied him in his earlier cam- 
paigns. With all these for his authority, he could 
hardly fail in producing a work of rare value. The 
present volume brings the narrative of General 
Grant’s military career down to the 9th of March, 
1864, on which day he received his commission as 
Lieutenant General, and assumed command of all 
the national armies. 

DOMBEY AND SON. By Charles Dickens. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. 

AMERICAN NOTES. By Charles Dickens. 

We have received the above mentioned three ad- 
ditional numbers of Appleton’s cheap edition of 
Dickens’ works. The style of this edition is neat 
and compact, and it is unquestionably the cheapest 
published. 


From James MitierR, New York, through G. W. 
PiTcHER, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN L., Late Emperor of 
Mezico. With a Sketch of the Empress Carlota, By 
Frederick Hall, one of his majesty’s legal advisers. 
Any book which relates to the ill-fated Emperor of 
Mexico, and his no less unfortunate wife, will prove 
attractive to every one, whether the reader is influ- 
enced by that keen personal sympathy with them 
and their cause which leads him to take special 
interest in all that concerned them, or whether he 
regards their history as simply that romance of truth 
which is stranger than fiction. Mr. Hall’s book, by 
no means Official in character, and somewhat sketchy 
in outline, is better than no book, and will appease 
the appetite until something fuller and more satis- 
factory shall have been prepared. It is illustrated 
by portraits of Maximilian and Carlotta, or Carlota, 
as it is spelled in this volume, and by a view of 
Miramar, the present residence of the ex-Empress. 

From G. W. CarRLeton & Co., New York, through 
G. W. PrtrcHeRr, Philadelphia :— 

SENSE; or, Saturday Night Musings and Thought- 
ful Papers. By “ Brick” Pomeroy (editor of the La 
Crosse (Wis.) Democrat). With illustrations, by J. 
H. Howard. 

NQNSENSE;; or, Hits and Criticisms on the Follies 





of the Day. By “ Brick” Pomeroy. With illustra- 
tions, by J. H. Howard. 

Of the first of these volumes we can say that it is 
a very fair representation of what it claims to be, 
giving no little excellent ‘common sense” advice 
in language not unfrequently terse, vigorous, and 
effective. Its companion volume is emphatically 
“nonsense,” not always, however, that nonsense 
which “is relished by the best of men.” 

From RosBert CARTER & BRoTuERS, New York :— 

MEMORIES OF OLIVET. By. J. R. Macduff, 
Ix D. This volume is intended to be uniform in de- 
sign and purport with the “ Memories of Gennesa- 
ret” and the “Memories of Bethany.” We learn 
from the title-page that the former has reached the 
nineteenth and the latter the thirty-sixth thousand ; 
and doubtless the same popularity is reserved for 
the doctor’s latest effort. The book is handsomely 
bound and printed. 

BIBLE THOUGHTS AND THEMES. OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. This 
volume is a collection of short discourses upon 
themes suggested by the different books of the Old 
Testament. The name of Dr. Bonar will attract his 
many admirers more than any detailed criticism. 
The appearance and typography of the work are so 
sumptuous as to render it especially fit for a gift- 
book. 

A SEQUEL TO “PEEP OF DAY.” By the au- 
thor of “Peep of Day,” etc. The success of his at- 
tempt to present the leading incidents in the history 
of Christ to children has encouraged the author of 
“Peep of Day” to add this sequel, which covers 
much of the ground not occupied before. The his- 
tory is here carried on to the Crucifixion. A third 
volume will shortly be added, concerning the Resur- 
rection and the Preaching to the Gentiles. The 
readers of his first book will doubtless be pleased to 
learn of its continuation. 

STORY OF A CHINESE BOY. American Sun- 
day School Union. This interesting little story is 
by Mrs. Margaret Hosmer, the authoress of “The 
Morisons.” It is an account of the adventures of a 
boy born in China, of an Americar father, who came 
over to California very young. Mrs, Hosmer is per- 
fectly familiar with California life; every touch of 
description is natural and probable; and the details 
of Charlie’s boyhood are most entertaining and life- 
like. One reason of this is no doubt that the story 
is a true one; and its hero is now in San Francisco, 
well knowntomany. The immense sale of the book 
shows that the public has appreciated its excellence. 

From ApAms & Co., Boston, through G. W. Pitcu- 
ER, Philadelphia :-— 

DAWN. We have often wondered what strange 
fate, what erratic star, governs the publication of 
books. We know some of the most successful works 
have long gone begging at the publishers’ doors, be- 
fore they were finally accepted, and goodness only 
knows how many more, which have been ultimately 
refused, might, if published, have attained success. 
On the other hand, now and then some book appears, 
which, whatever it may obtain, certainly does not 
deserve success. Of this latter class is the book 
before us. Being published anonymously, we have 
the less scruple in speaking our opinion openly. We 
judge it to be the production of a woman, for when 
& woman does get to writing nonsense, she can 
generally go ahead of a man. There is so little really 
able, that we feel no hesitation in saying that it 
varies from folly and absurdity, only to become per- 
nicious in tone and sentiment. Whatever little 
ideas of good the author may have, are so warped, 
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e0 disguised by canting phrase, and so entangled 
with error, as to become like salt that has lost its 
savor. Its title, * Dawn,” is the name of the hero- 
ine, and signifies also the beginning of a new era in 
the social, moral, and religious worlds, when, judg- 
ing by the style of the book, “ soul-affinities,” ‘‘ mag- 
netic relations,” “ harmony,” “ individual freedom,” 
etc., will be the general themes of thought and con- 
versation., 

From LortneG, Boston :— 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER. Part Third (and 
completion). By Miss Thackeray, author of “ Beauty 
and the Beast,’ etc. We have here, in this third 
part, somewhat unexpected, we must confess, the 
undoubted completion of Miss Thackeray’s “ Jack 
the Giant Killer,” and with it the conclusion of the 
series of stories of which it forms a part. To our 
mind it is the best of the series; indeed, the finest 
story that its talented authoress has yet written. 

From the AutHor: Sold by R. McCansy, Phila- 
delphia :— 

BAPTISM; OR, MERCY TO BABES. A Plea 
Sor the Christian Baptism of Infants, etc. By Profes- 
sor William Adams, D.D. This little book contains 
much that will interest those who are in doubt on 
the subjects of which it treats. It is a popular trea- 
tise, popularly written (in spite of its Greek title, 
which we have not given), and for that reason will, 
probably, be of more general service than if it were 
more stoutly theological. Whilst disclaiming the 
position of a controversialist, Dr. Adams manages 
to meet and answer the principal points of contro- 
versy on the subject of Infant Baptism. Added to 
this are valuable remarks on Marriage, the Family, 
and the Home, which in these days of lax views 
upon such important points cannot faii to be of 
service to many minds. Were we to criticize the 
style, we should complain of its diffusiveness in the 
opening of the subject; but this disappears as the 
author enters more fully into his argument; and the 
evident earnestness of his own belief in the truth he 
is setting forth and defending gives dignity as well 
as force to his arguments. In short, the work de- 
serves to be widely circulated, as it doubtless will 
be ; those who have studied Dr. Adams’ well-known 
‘* Elements of Christian Science” will welcome this 
new gift from his pen. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


From Henry OC. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. Being a Digest of British 
and Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of Medi- 
cine and the Collateral Sciences. Vol. XLVI. July— 
December, 1867. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. 
January, 1868, 


From LEonarpD Scott & Co., New York. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. January, 1868. 
The Westminster this quarter is rather heavy. None 
of the articles call for special notice. There is the 
usual excellent review of books. 

From THomas J, StaFrrorp, New Haven :— 

THE NEW ENGLANDER. January, 1868. This 
sterling quarterly begins the new year with a pros- 
pectus indicating its intended course for the coming 
twelve-month. No change is made in its editorial 
corps; it is to be “the exponent and defender of 
those views respecting politics, public affairs, edu- 
cation, social improvement, religious doctrine and 





life, which have given character to New England.” 
The most noteworthy articles of this number are 
those upon the National Debt and President Way- 
Jand, 

From Dr. Gray, Utica, New York :— 

AMERICAN JQURNAL OF INSANITY. Janu- 
ary, 1868. This excellent periodical has an earnest 
appeal, inits “‘ Report of the Association,” for a pro- 
vision for the wants of the chronic insane adequate 
to meet their necessities, and give them a fair chance 
of recovery. There is also an able review of Dr. 
Maudsley’s chapters upon Insanity, and an interest- 
ing memoir of Joseph Guislain. We can only wish 
Dr. Gray a continuation of his well-merited success 
as;the Superintendent of the State Lunatic Asylum. 


~ Godvep's Frm-Chair, 


Apnrit is the fourth month, containing thirty days. 
With the Romans it formed the second month of the 
year; Julius Cesar added the thirtieth day to it. 
In the time of Nero it was called Neroneus. It is 
supposed to be derived from aperire, “to open,” be- 
cause the buds open themselves at this period. 
Charlemagne, in his new calendar, called it “ Grass 
month,” the name still given to it by the Dutch. 
Romme’s French Revolutionary Calendar merged it 
into the greater portion of Germinal and the com- 
mencement of Floreal. On antique monuments, 
Aprillis is represented as a dancing youth with a 
rattle in his hand. The Saxons called it “‘ Oster,” 
or “ Eastermonth,” in which month the feasts of the 
goddess Easter, or Eoster, is said to have been cele- 
brated. The Romans consecrated the first of April 
to Venus, the goddess of beauty, the mother of Love, 
the queen of Laughter, the mistress of the Graces ; 
and the Roman wives and virgins assembled in the 
Temple of Virile Fortune, and disclosing their per- 
sonal deformities, prayed the goddess to conceal 
them from their husbands present and to come. 

The first of April is called APRIL Foov’s Day, and 
the custom of sending people on empty errands, and 
laughing at them, is common all over the world. 
Two accounts are given of the origin of All Fool’s 
Day. Oriental scholars say that it is derived from 
the huli feasts of the Hindoos, where a similar cus- 
tom prevails. The other opinion is that it comes 
from a celebration of Christ’s being sent about te 
and fro between Herod, Pilate, and Caiaphas. In 
France the fooled man is called poisson d’avril, mean- 
ing a silly fish, like a mackerel just caught. In 
Scotland he is called a gowk, which means a cuckoo, 

Our steel plate this month is called “The Rustic 
Belle.” And a handsome one she is too. 

The colored fashion-plate exhibits a fine style of 
coloring, and a true delineation of the fashions. 

“Sisterly Affection.”” A beautiful tinted picture. 
The story is of little Jamie Lane, who, one day, be- 
ing detected by his school-master in a quarrel with 
another scholar, was punished by being detained in 
school after hours. His little sister, with that true, 
genuine affection which should be fostered in chil- 
dren, waits the long hour of his detention at the 
school-door to speak to him the kind word that will 
cheer him in his trouble. The scene in the picture 
is at the moment when he is dismissed, and the 
school-master has followed him out. The words of 
comfort reach the ear of the old gentleman, and he 
feels that the boy’s pathway through life will be less 
lonely with the companionship of such a sweet little 
sister, 
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The large extension sheet has on it thirty-nine en- 
gravings. Among them will be found designs for 
eleven dresses suitable for every occasion. Bonnets, 
caps, and headdresses also occupy their place upon 
it. Ladies’ waists, children’s garments, embroidery, 
braiding, etc. 

Country Joys, is another fine engraving for the 
juveniles. 

Among the articles in the work-department will 
be found a key-bag, note-case, spectacle case, knitted 
bracelet, crochet knitting bag, pincushion, lady’s 
cap-bag, wheelbarrow match-box, and jewel-case. 

In this number will be found a great variety of 
most excellent reading. 

Ovr Foreien Susscription.—Our foreign mail 
book would be a good study of geography for a young 
student. We have subscribers from every known 
and almost unknown part of the globe. The direc- 
tions are curious, and our clerks have to examine 
very closely the rates of postage to foreign countries. 


Tue GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH, published by P. 
R. Freas, Germantown, Pa.—Nothing delights us 
more than to hear of the success of a paper that de- 
serves success, by able management, strict integrity, 
and manliness. We quote the Telegraph as the most 
independent paper published. What Freas says is 
so. His remarks upon persons and things are not 
Pickwickian; when he praises, the object deserves 
it; and when he condemns, you may take it for 
granted that condemnation is deserved. So much 
for the manliness of the editor, now for his paper. 
For agricultural matter it stands A No, 1., and is 
quoted (alas, without giving credit in many in- 
stances) most extensively. His selections of light 
reading are admirable. In short, his paper is a ne- 
cessity and a pleasure. Price $2.50 for a year. 

Or INTEREST TO EVERYBoDy.—Since the advent of 
the Star Shuttle Sewing Machine in the market, 
about one year ago, the manufacturers have sold 
about Fifteen Thousand, and such unprecedented 
testimonials of their intrinsic worth has prompted 
them to enlarge the machine, and otherwise improve 
it, that now the Star Shuttle Sewing Machine stands 
without a rival. Mr. Wilson deserves great credit 
for assuming the responsibility in putting a Lock 
Stitch Shuttle Sewing Machine in the market at 
such a very low price, in direct competition with all 
the first-class and high-priced machines, 


Dear Gopey: How are we to get along without 
the Lapy’s Book? How is our better half to know 
how to make her dresses and cloaks? How is she to 
know how to cut the children’s clothing? how to em- 
broider, or to construct our Christmas slippers? How 
to cookadinner? In short, how are we to keep house 
without it? We wish it would come, that our house- 
hold matters might go on, again. Yours, L. 8. 


ARTHUR’s Home MAGAZINE we can furnish to 
subscribers at $1.50 per copy. The Children’s Hour, 
one year for $1.00. What a perfect gem this last 
work is! The best printed, best edited, and alto- 
gether the most beautiful and readable of all the chil- 
dren’s monthlies, 


PosTaGe on the Lapy’s Boox, 24 cents a year, 
ptyable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
a the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 





A New York editor has written an article upon 
* Beggars and Borrowers.” We agree with him in 
the following :— ‘ 

“T hate to say anything that seems calculated to 
steel others against the prayers of the unfortunate 
and necessitous, yet an extensive, protracted expe- 
rience has led me to the conclusion that nine-tenths 
of those who solicit loans of strangers or casual 
acquaintances are thriftless vagabonds, who will 
never be better off than at present, or scoundrels 
who would not pay if they were able. In scores, if 
not hundreds of cases, I have been importuned to 
lend from $1 up to $10 to help a stranger who had 
come to the oy on some errand or other, had here 
fallen among thieves (who are far more abundant 
here than they ever were on the road from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho), been made drunk, and plundered of 
his last cent, and who asked only enough to take 
him home, when the money would be surely and 
promptly returned. Sometimes I have lent the sum 
required ; in other cases I have refused it; but Ican- 
not remember a single instance in which the promise 
to pay was made good.” 

That isso. We never have been repaid any small 
loan made to a person professing to be in great diffi- 
culty. We have memoranda amounting to more 
than $1000, loaned in sums from $1 to $50. Another 
source of annoyance is the receipt of letters from 
parties, ladies mostly, asking us to procure situa- 
tions for them in this city—applying to us from 
places where they are known to get employment 
where they are not known. There is never a vacancy 
here which a lady can fill that has not at least one 
hundred applicants for it, by ladies known here, and 
backed by influential friends. What chance then is 
there for a stranger? We receive letters occasion- 
ally addressed to the Queen of England and George 
Peabody—begging letters, no doubt. We throw 
them in the post-office, and allow them to take their 
chance of getting to their destination. 

The editor quoted above also publishes the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ A gushing youth once wrote me to this effect :-— 

“*Dear Sin—Among your literary treasures, you 
have doubtless preserved several autographs of our 
country’s late lamented some Edgar A. Poe. If so. 
and you can spare one, please inclose it to me, and 
receive the thanks of yours, truly.’ 

“T promptly responded as follows :— 

“* Dear Sin—Among my literary treasures, there 
happens to be exactly one autograph of our coun- 
try’s late lamented poet, Edgar A. Poe. It is his 
note of hand for &50, with my indorsement across the 
back. It cost me exactly $50 75 (including protest), 
and you may have it for half thatamount. Yours, 
respectfully.’ 

“That autograph, I regret to say, remains on my 
hands, and is still for sale at the original price, 
despite the lapse of time and the depreciation of our 
currency.”’ 

Poor Poe! Nochance is missed of saying some- 
thing unkind of you. Now, our recollections of Poe 
are different. We have a letter which reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“DEAR Sir—I inclose you $5, which = so kindly 
loaned me last week. ours, respectfully, 

L. A. Gopey, Esq. E. A. Por.” 

If we could not publish such a letter as ours, we 
certainly would not have published one that reflected 
on the memory of so great a poet. 

PostaL Monty Orper.—A money order for any 
amount from $1 to $20 can be procured for ten cents, 
and for any sum between $20 and $50 for twenty-five 
cents, and full security for its transmission guaran- 
teed. By getting a money order you insure the 
receipt to the publisher of the amount sent. When 
remitting, procure a post-office order or a draft. If 
you cannot procure either, send U. S. or National 
Bank Notes. 
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Ar the anniversary of the Merchants’ Fund, our 
worthy mayor, Morton McMichael, delivered an ad- 
dress. It was able, of course; for it was made by 
the best orator we have. But there is one passege 
that has never been surpassed by any one, not even 
by the orator himself, and he has said more good 
things than any other person. Here it is, and as the 
subject is woman, it is peculiarly fitted for our 
columns :— 

“T have finished what I proposed to myself when 
I began, and here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Yet as 
I look at the fair occupants of these benches, grave 
in matronly dignity and bright with maidenly grace 
I feel that the imperfect tribute I have endeavore 
to pay the Philadelphia merchant would be still 
more fecomplete if I failed to add that much as he 
has reason to be proud of the integrity that marks 
his business conduct, much as he has reason to re- 
joice in the success that attends his business under- 
takings, he has far stronger reason to be proud of 
his relations as a husband and father—far more 
abundant reason to rejoice in the happiness that 

yervades his home. Within the sacred precincts of 

tnat home, alluring as is the prospect, I shall not 
intrude. But recognizing, as [ do, among those who 
hear me, more than one of the wives and daughters 
of our merchants—women of tender frames and re- 
fined habits, and cultivated tastes—who, when the 
nation needed such sacrifices, fearlessly encountered 
the horrors of the battle-field, and the agonies of the 
hospital, that they might soothe the wounded and 
console the dying, and convey to distant mourners 
the last remembrances of the dead; and believing, 
as I do, that they are faithful types of their modest, 
go affectionate, brave, and much enduring sex 

will not deny myself the ay se of uttering what 
I am sureis your sentiment no less than it is mine— 
May God bless them all!’ 

Tue Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 31 and 33 
Vesey Street, advertised in our columns, though 
doing an immense business al! over the country, has 
not even been complained of to us more than two or 
three times in as many years. On this account, as 
well as for other reasons we have previously stated, 
we believe general satisfaction is given to their cus- 
tomers. But stimulated by their success, several of 
the swindling fraternity have started or pretend to 
have started other “Tea Companies,’”’—some copy- 
ing very nearly the advertisements, etc., of the old 
company. Some of these we know to be humbugs 
(one was noted last month), and as to others, we 
have not evidence sufficient to warrant us in admit- 
ting their advertisements.—American Agriculturist, 
N. Y. City. 

A CHURCH AT BRIGHTON, occupied by extreme 
Ritualists, was undergoing restoration lately, when 
one or the workmen employed, ascending the pulpit, 
exclaimed, “I publish the bans of matrimony be- 
tween this church and the Church of Rome.” “ And 
I,” said another artisan, turning towards the first 
speaker, “forbid the bans.” “On what ground?’ 
inquired he of the pulpit. “Cos the parties is too 
near akin,” was the reply. 

We respectfully call the attention of the friends of 
Mrs. Hale to the following :— 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston (Mass.), have just pub- 
lished a new work, “Manners; or, Happy Homes 
and Good Society all the Year Round.” By Mrs. 
Hale. The book is elegantly printed in large type; 
pages 377. Price $2 50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, have in press a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mrs. Hale’s “ Dis- 
tinguished Women,” ete. Large octavo, double col- 
umans, and over 900 pages. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have 
lately issued new editions of Mrs. Hale’s “New 
Cookery Book,” and also her “ Receipts for the Mil- 


liag,” 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 

New Sheet Music.—Pickwick Polka, with fine por- 
trait of Chas. Dickens, is fast becoming a favorite 
with the public. It makes a fine teaching piece. 
Price 40 cents. Sword March from the popular new 
opera, La Grande Duchesse, is another good teach- 
ing piece, 25. Cradle Song (without words) by E. B. 
Spencer, beautifully illustrated, 50. Surf Galop, 35. 

J. L. Peters, New York, has just published three 
beautiful new songs by Will S. Hays, author of 
Evangeline, and Nora O’Neal, viz., The Moon is Out 
To-night, Love, 40, Kiss Me Good-by, Darling, 40. 


and Good-by, Old Home, 60, all beautifully illus- . 


trated. Maribell, pretty song and chorus, by Danks, 
illustrated, 40. Floating Dowa the Stream, by 
Thomas, pretty song, illustrated, 40. 

Also, Cherubim Waltz, with a fine lithographic 
picture of one of Raphael’s cherubs, 50. Pretty as a 
Pink, barcarolle arranged upon Hays’ pretty melody 
of Mary, O Come Back to Me, 60. Damask Rose 
March, by E. Mack, one of the most popular of 
American composers, 60. Cinnamon Rose Schot- 
tische, by Kinkle, composer of Whisperings of Love, 
and other popular pieces, 60. Rustic Beauty Polka 
Caprice, a fine showy piece, not difficult, by same 
composer, 60. Wild Flower Waltz, a pretty and 
graceful melody in the key of F, same composer, 40. 
These are all handsomely illustrated. 

Root & Cady, Chicago, publish, If Maggie were 
My Own, pretty song and chorus by Root, 30. The 
Sabbath Morning, with English and German words, 
50. The Fools are Not Al) Dead Yet, comic song, 30. 

Also Undine Polka and Undine Waltz, by Aubert, 
illustrated, each 60. Sailing into Dreamland, ro- 
mance without words, by F. W. Root, with one of 
the most elegant title-pages we have ever seen on @ 
piece of music, 60. Ola, Fantaisie romanesque, 60. 

Also, Vedrai Carino, by Mozart, arranged for Cabi- 
net Organ and Piano, 50. Sleigh Ride Galop, also 
arranged as a duet for the two instruments, 75. 
Barry Schottische, for guitar, 30, Octoroon Schot- 
tische, guitar, 20. I Ask no More, song, guitar ac- 
companiment, 30. Mabel, guitar accompaniment, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for April.—A beautiful 
lithographic title-page is given in this number in 
illustration of Mack’s Spring Schottische, a fine 
piece composed expressly for the Monthly. Mr. 
Mack is one of the best composers in this country. 
The song in the number is Queen of the Beautiful, 
a pretty song and chorus, also composed for the 
Monthly, by Chas. W. Ohm. We also give the Ada 
Bell Waltz; the whole forming an excellent number 
of this popular periodical. Price only 40 cents for 
single numbers, or $4 per year, being but 33 cents per 
number. Any single piece of music in any number 
would cost that price purchased separately, and the 
Montily is printed in the best style of first class sheet 
music, on sheet music paper, and handsomely illus- 
trated. But the Monthly is furnished at a still further 
reduction, as any lady getting another to join her 
and sending in $8 for the two subscriptions, is fur- 
nished gratuitously with $5 worth of new and fash- 
ionable sheet music selected by herself from our new 
catalogue of over 300 pieces. 

Our Music Premium is very successful. We give 
#5 worth of the best sheet music gratis to any one 
sending in $8 for two subscriptions to the Monthly 
for 1868. Lovers of music in every town and village 
in the United States should avail themselves of this 
rare opportunity to secure new music at no cost. 
We will send the four numbers of this year as sam- 
ples, free of postage, on receipt of $1 50. Sheet music 
also sent on receipt of price. Address J. Starr Hol- 
loway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box, Post-Office, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
Is it not a language !—Shakspeare., 


We have several times received from young ladies 
questions in regard to the language that a certain 
flower conveys. It is asubject that many of our fair 
friends take a delight in studying. We, therefore, 
publish the following definitions, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. The article will be continued from month 
to month until completed. 





ABSENCE - - - - Wormwood, 

Abuse (hot) - , - Crocus. 
Acknowledgment - - Canterbury Bell. 
Activity -  - - - Thyme. 

Addresses (rejected) - Ice-plant. 

Advice . - - - Rhubarb. 

Affectation it - Amaranth (Cockscomb), 
Affection (bey. the grave) Green Locust-tree. 
Affection (bonds of ) - Gillyflower. 

Affection (enduring) - Gorse. 

Agitation - . - - Moving-plant. 
Ambition - - -  ~- Hollyhock, Mo. Laurel, 
Amiability - . - White Jessamine. 
Amusement - + + Bladdernut-tree. 
Anger - - - - - Whin, or Furze. 
Animosity- - - - St. John’s Wort. 
Anticipation - - ~- Gooseberry. 

Ardor - - - - - Arum, Water Robin. 
Argument- - - -A Fig. 

Art - - - - - Acanthus. 

Aspiring. - . . - Mountain Pink. 
Assiduity - - -. > Ivy. 

Asylum, or Succor -  - Juniper. 

Attachment - - _— - Scarlet-lowered Ipomea, 
Attachment( unfort’nate) Scabious. 

Audacity - a” Ne - Larch. 

Austerity - - - - Common Thistle. 
Avarice - - - - Scarlet Auricula, 
Aversion - - - +» China Pink. 


Full-blown Red Rose, Daisy. 

Orchis. 

China Rose. 

Lady Slipper, Musk Rose. 

Flower oy on Hour, Hibis- 
cus, Venetian Mallow. 

Calla Ethiopica., 


Beauty - - °- 
Beauty,a - - - 
Beauty (always new) 
Beauty (capricious) 

Beauty (delicate) - 


Beauty (magnificent) 


Night-blooming Cereus. 
Red Daisy, Burg. Rose. 
Gillyflower. 

Red-ieaved Rose, 


Beauty (transient) - 
Beauty (unconscious) 
Beauty (unfading) - 
Beauty and Prosperity 
Beauty is your only A 


Beauty (mental) - - Clematis. 

Beauty (neglected) - - Throat-wort. 
Beauty (pensive) - - Laburnum. 

Beaut? (rustic) - - French Honeysuckle. 
Beauty (splendid) - - Amaryllis. 


t- 
traction - - . - Japan Rose. 
Belief- - - - = Passion-flower, 
Beneficence a 34 4 - Marsh Maliow. 
Benevolence - - - Calycanthus, 
Betrayed - - - - White Catchfly. 
Beware - - - _ - Oleander, Rose-bay. 
Birth,a - - -_ = Ditiany. 
Bluntness- - - - Borage. 
Blushes - - - - Marjoram, 
Boasting - - - ~- Hydrangea. 
Boldness - - - _ = Pink. 
Bonds of Love- -  ~- Convolvulus, or Woodbine, 
Bound - = «= = Snowball. 
Bravery - - - - Oak-leaf. 
Business, orCare - ~- Dodder of Thyme. 
CarmM- - - - _— + Buckbean,. 
Calumny - - -_ - Hellebore, Madder, 
Candor and Innocence - White Violet, 
Celibacy - - - - Willow. 
hagrin - - - _ - Marigold. 
Change ee - Pimpernel. 
Changeable Disposition - Rue. 
Charming - . - - Musk-rose Cluster. 
Charms (deceitful) - - Thorn-Apple. 
Jhaste Love - - = Orange-flower. 
eerfulness under Ad- 
versity - - -  ~- Chinese Chrysanthemum, 
heerfulness - - - Daisy, Spring Crocus. 
hildishness - - - Buttercup. ; 
ivalry - - - = Great Yellow Daffodil. 





Cleanliness 
Coldhearted 
Coldness - 


- Hyssop. 
Comforting - 


Lettuce. 
Agnus Castus. 
Scarlet Geranium. 


Compassion Calycanthus, Elder. 

Complaisance A Reed, 

Concealed Love Motherwort. 

Confidence . Hepatica, Liverwort, Lilac, 
olyanthus. 

Conjugal Love- - - Linden. 


Consolation - 
Constancy- - 


Snowdrop, Red Poppy. 
Cedar-tree, Box, Blue Hya- 
cinth, Blue-bell. 


Oure - - - 
Cure for Heartache 
Curiosity - - 


Balm of Gilead, 
Cranberry. 
- Sycamore. 


Tue First Gray Harr.—* Oh!” says Mons. Jules 
Janin, in a recent article, “of all the dramas a wo- 
man can represent on earth, the most cruel of all is 
the first white hair seen. Ah, Lisette! Ah, Mar- 
ton, says she, as she unbraids her splendid locks with 
careless hand, ’tis strange, incredible—a miracle! 
She boldly summons all her house to see this miracle. 
Agray hair! Who would believeit? Here ’tis, gray, 
absolutely gray from one end to the other. ’Tis too 
funny. It is laughed at all daylong. I shall give it 
to iow Gustave (Gustave is the lady’s sweetheart) 
and you must place it ina medallion. A gray hair 
She shows it to everybody she meets, and says to all 
her friends, I positively assure you I have a gray 
hair! So, so? ‘ 

“ But the day after the appearance of this tell-tale 
of the thirtieth year. my lady finds these menaces 
scattered amid her black curls. Another, still an- 
other and another still! But now she does not boast 
of them ; she hides them, or with a pitiless hand pulls 
them out. Vain efforts! Thy misery, O wretched 
woman, shall continue to increase like those amopr- 
ous ciphers youthful hands carve on beech-tree’s 
bark. As love fades away, the beech, growing old 
becomes covered with these interlaced cyphers, an 
when the bark, by dint of growing, falls at last from 
the noble tree, twenty years before it fell love had 
entirely faded away from the hearts long since grown 
cold. And yet, what can she do? What will become 
of her? What miracle can she summon to her assist- 
ance? The irreparable misfortune of succumbing 
under so slight an infliction! Do but look, see for 
yourself, if the cheek is not still as sheen as ever, the 

emples are as delicate and as beautiful as in youth’s 
morning, and the shoulder has scarcely attained all 
its beauty! Nevertheless, the coquette has more 
sober grown; she has discarded the novel she had 
begun to read. Her authors are more serious; the 
book in her hand is a harsh, severe moralist, who 
tells her all sorts of cruel truths. But when night 
comes, my lady puts on her best clothes and adorns 
herself most beautifully, and, covered with diamonds 
and flowers, looks by the light of the glittering chan- 
deliers, like a goddess in her box at the grand opera. 

“ Who could suspect the fatal sign had appeared on 
her head? She says to herself,‘ Halt there! I am 
not defeated yet! I’m going to fight to the last; for 
I shail not lose all these graces for one single hair 
which proves traitor to my youth. I shall not bury 
myself alive because a few flowers have fallen from 
my crown! Alas! who can tell, thinking on these 
inexpressible tortures, how many passions, sorrows, 
and painful thoughts are contained in this menace— 
agray hair? Adieu, the soft speeches, the amorous 
accents, and the loved songs. The gray hair con- 
demns and kills us.” 


Coquet - + + = Dog-Lily, Dandelion, 
Counterfeit - + += Mock Orange. 
Courage - - - _ = Black Poplar. 
Orime- - - + = Tamarisk. 
Criticism - - «= = Cucumber. 

Cruelty - - - - Nettle, Marigold. 


Herz is a chance for some of our manufacturers to 
imitate :— 


* The combined muff and work-box is a capital in- 
vention, of which several specimens were exhibited 
at the French Exposition. The muff has a small 
square lid in the centre; this opens and discloses 4 
complete work-box underneath, with sufficient room 
for a small piece of work besides. When the lid is 
shut it is impossible to discover it in the fur; the 
small secret spring which raises it is hidden dexter- 
ously under a tassel. Two other tassels, at each end 
of the muff, complete the ornamentation.” 
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PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Rosryson Crusok, Offenbach’s new piece, was per- 
formed last week at the Opera Comique, and drew, 
as usual, that distinguished crowd which never fails 
to gather itself together to witness a first repre- 
sentation. 

The house was crowded, and the toilets, as a rule 
were very novel, and well worth going to see had 
there been no other attraction. In the first tier of 
boxes I remarked a good many low dresses, and 
others with a Marie Antoinette fichu over them. 
The Austrian Archduke Louis Victor occupied the 
imperial box, while Princess Metternich sat in the 
box greeny Her dress was a rich Empress-blue 
silk, the top of the skirt made very full; the bodice 
was trimmed with rouleaux of satin to match, and 
the front breadth of the skirt decorated en tablier to 
correspond. The Princess’s hair was arranged in 
a XY. style, with a mass of ringlets at the 

ack. 

I also remarked the Duchess de Morny in a most 
becoming ——s dress: Mlle. Schneider (the 
Grand Duchess) in black velvet, profusely trimmed 
with jet; and charming Adelina Patti in gray silk 
with a deep flounce round the skirt, a mos original 
corsage russe made of blue satin, and decorated with 
white guipure. 

Most of the well-known faces of the gentlemen of 
the press, as well as those of several musicians, I 
recognized listening to Offenbach’s new opera. As 
much as 500f. ($100) was paid for a box, which is a 
large sum for the Opera Comique. 

he evening receptions in the official world have 
commenced. The first took place this week, when 
Mme. Rouher did the honors with her accustomed 
affability and grace of manner. The Minister was 
in excellent spirits, and declared more than once 
that he had only been ill in the newspapers. 

Mme. Rouher wore a white silk dress, with a black 
lace tunic over it, and a wide white sash decorated 
with black lace above the tunie; a gold necklace 
round the throat, with a sort of square medallion 
composed of black enamel suspended from it—a most 
original ornament; jet links and a spray of white 
campanulas formed the headdress. 

The Countess Willes de Lavalette wore a blue 
dress striped with satin of the same color, but a few 
shades darker; the skirt was tastefully trimmed 
with cross bands of satin; the sash was entirely 
satin, and over the bodice there was a white lace 
berthe. 

There was a very beautiful Austrian lady present, 
a brune, who excited much admiration among the 
company. She was dressed in the national colors 
of her country, and looked exceedingly picturesque. 
A pale orange satin skirt, cut with an immensely 
long train; a black velvet tunic bordered with very 
exquisite black lace, and cut out in deep scallops, 
opened over the skirt, while at the back of the tunic 
there was a wide orange satin sash. A spray of 
flowers in the hair, made partly of black velvet and 
partly of yellow satin, with the most delicate foli- 
age, intermixed. 

Marshal Vaillant, Ministre de la Maison de ’Em- 
pereur, has also given a reception during the last 
few days. Pretty Mme. S. was among the guests, 
and wore a black velvet dress with an immensel 
long train, a scarlet moire sash was tied at the bac 
of the waist with a monster baby bow, the ends of 
which were so long that they touched the ground. 
Madame S. had her beautiful fair hair thickly pow- 
dered with gold. 

I am assured on good authority that the fashion 
is to bring back once more that of hair powder—the 
real powder of Louis XV.’s days. I hope I am not 
guilty of gossip, but it is whispered that a certain 

reat lady’s hair (the Empress) is beginning to show 

he inevitable thin streaks of gray, and that some of 
the young fair beauties who surround her have hit’ 
upon the device of powder, The first ball of the sea- 
son at the Tuileries is announced, and there is a 
good deal of curiosity evinced about powdered heads 
on the occasion. I suppose there are more bald- 
headed and gray-haired men at these Tuileries gath- 
erings than at any other receptions in Paris. There 
are quite enough white locks to satisfy the most 
ardent admirers of these hoary signs of age ; it would 
therefore be a pity if the many young and beautiful 
women who compose and surround the Court circle 
use artificial means to mateh the sterner sex. The 
gold and ebon locks which poets sing abeut are 
— far more to be admired than this powder, 
which renders a blonde paler still, and most certainly 





darkens a brune. These hoops, ae and powder 
scene | to another age; it will be much to be de- 
»lored if they should be introduced in our days. In 
ormer times the French aristocracy formed a circle 
of their own, and could indulge in what vagaries 
they pleased; but society nowadays is much more 
mixed, and a resuscitation of the old Versailles 
splendor would,be worse than folly. The taste of 
the present day certainly favors both Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. styles; but the majority are a long way 
from accepting them completely and absolutely. 


Marra Foote, the once noted, not celebrated, 
actress, lately died in London. She married the old 
Earl of Harrington, or rather he married her for her 
beauty, not for her virtues. The notice of her death 
concludes as follows :— 

“The eminent actress died at a ripe age, honored 
for every virtue as well as for remarkable abilities.” 

This is the English notice of a virtuous woman. 
Have they forgotten Colonel Berkely, to whom she 
was not married? and her suit for a breach of pro- 
mise of marriage against a poor idiot, who went by 
the soubriquet of Pea Green Hayne, and from whom 
she recovered £3,000? Her husband was a miserable 
imbecile when he married her. 

One of the London papers says :— 

“Covent Garden admirers applauded her, while 
those of Drury Lane were hissing Edmund Kean for 
the same sort of not very exemplary conduct.” 

A WRITER in Harper says :— 

“ One characteristic of the American in Paris par- 
ticularly amuses the Parisian; it is his child-like 
faith in the Grand Hotel! As the Irishwoman’s 
affection for her spouse grows under the daily ad- 
ministration of the cudgel, so grows the American’s 
simple trust in the Grand Hotel under the extortion- 
ate charges to which he is there subjected. What 
these charges are generally may be gathered from 
the following: A gentleman arriving in Paris from 
the South at daybreak drove to that hotel, and an- 
nounced that he wished only to wash, breakfast, and 
then start at nine o’clock for London. He was 
shown to a room just slept in in the third story 
where he washeg his face and hands, then descende 
to breakfast; for the ten minutes’ use of this room 
he was charged nineteen francs, as much as it would 
have cost him to stay three or four nights at any 
other hotel in the same neighborhood.” 4 

We can match that. A friend of ours went to a 
hotel in New York with his wife and daughter about 
ten A. M., and left at four P. M. He had a dozen 
fried oysters and a cup of tea, and his bill was @6. 
That is quite equal to the Grand Hotel charges. : 


Listz, the celebrated pianist, has written a letter 
to a piano manufacturer, and the following lucid 
paragraph is to be found in it :-— 

“ Pianists of the least pretensions will find means 
of drawing from them agreeable effects ; and in face 
of such products—which truly do honor to the art of 
the construction .of instruments—the rdle of the 
critic is as simple as that of the public; the one has 
but to —— them conscientiously and with entire 
satisfaction, and the other but to procure them in 
the same manner, ” 


A LETTER was received at the post-office to which 
it was directed, with the following written on it: 
“This letter contains $10, if you want it more than 
my mother, take it.”” Wonderful to say, it was re- 
ceived by the person to whom it was addressed. 
Perhaps some of our correspendents had better adopt 
this plan; but the best way of remitting is to pro- 
cure a post-office order or a draft. 


A Hint.—If your sister, while tenderly engaged in 
a tender conversation with her tender sweet eart, 
asks you to bring a glass of water from an adjoining 
room, you can start on the errand, but you need not 
return. You will not be missed, that’s certain; 
we’ve seen it tried. Don’t forget this, little boy. 
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WE copy the following very able and truthful no- 
tice of Mrs. Hale’s book upon Manners from the 
Public Ledger of this city. It will be seen in our 
editorial columns how the book can be procured. 


“Mrs. S. J. HALE oN MANNERS.—During the year 
1866, Mrs. S. J. Hale, the distinguished authoress, 
having engaged to contribute a series of articles for 
the Home Weekly, then published by the proprietor 
of the Public Ledger, it was arranged that the depart- 
ment which these articles should embrace was to 
include the etiquette of social observances and the 
philosophy of home happiness. The fifty-two weeks 
were divided into seven periods of seven weeks each. 
The seventh number in each part was the Sunday 
rest, and the three weeks that make » the full year 
were given to our three American holidays. These 
articles were found to embrace topics of such great 
and general interest, and to bring together the best 
thoughts of some of the best writers, in such a strik- 
—_ and elegant manner, that a well-known Boston 
publishing firm has published them in a volume of 
unusual beauty, and one that, we cannot doubt, will 
become of permanent and real value. 

“The work thus preduced is dedicated appropri- 
ately to one people particularly, and to all who 
seek for happiness in this life, or for the hope of 
happiness in the life to come. To all such this book 
is offered as a friend in their pursuits. Nor can we 
doubt that it will prove a most valuable permanent 
addition to our literature. Mrs. Hale is one of the 
most gifted writers of the day, a lady of elegant 
tastes, a nice sense of the proprieties of life and 
manners, with a rare gift for delineating with her 
pen the features of character she desires to hold up 
to the view. “Manners; or Happy Homes and 
Good Soeiety, All the Year Round,” is a sort of 
work that mothers will like to present to their 
daughters, and one which young people cannot read 
without profit. The —— are quite various, and 
embrace topics which in Europe are made objects of 
study and very careful instruction, as matters of 
routine. Here, in a course of refined essays, smooth 
and graceful, the correct principles upon which all 
the more important usages of good society and home 
life are based are amply discussed without any pro- 
lixity. Rules for dinners are admirably given, and 
hints as to ladies’ dress, and conversation, and good 
society, and accomplishments. The Merry Christ- 
mas, and the Home Sunday, are admirable pieces, 
and Washington’s Birthday, the Fourth of July, 
Engagements and Weddings, after all that has been 
written about them, are freshly treated, and there is 
not a wearisome sentence in the whole of them. 
Coleridge used to say that a collection of his letters, 
written when his mind was free, would be worth 
more than all the volumes composed by him in a 
more formal manner, and it is certain that many of 
our very best writers have written their best arti- 
cles and essays in just the way which this book has 
been produced, It is a pity that volumes should not 
more frequently be selected and published from the 
essays of our authors, first prepared for the periodi- 
cal press, and then carefully revised as this volume 
has been for a permanent place in literature.” 


J. R. Terry, 409 Broadway, and Union Place, 
New York, is ready with his spring display—and a 
glorious one itis. Terry’s is the fashionable estab- 
lishment of New York. 


Wuat Pictures Cost.—The famous picture of 
Ingres, “ La Source,” which was seen in London at 
the Universal Exhibition of 182, forms part of the 
collection of the Comte Duchatel, which is about to 
be dispersed by the auctioneer. The sum which the 
painter received for this work is said to have been 
#20,000, and it is expeeted to bring a much higher 
price at the coming sale. The w.1Il-known picture 
by Ingres, “The Odalisque,” was purchased by the 
late Comte de Portalis for $2,400, and was resold not 
long since for $10,000. The “ Napoleon” (1814), by M. 
Meissonnier, which was to be seen the other day at 
the Champ de Mars, was recently sold for 20,000, and 
it is said that the same artist has received a commis- 
sion for a companion picture at the price of #30,000. 

Fifty thousand dollars locked up in two pictures, 
Phew! 


ls 





Mr. Gopry—The extract which I inclose from the 
Boston Daily Advertiser of January 22d, will have a 
peculiar significance and interest to you when I tell 
you that the gentleman named in the article is the 
one I wrote to you of, a year or two ago, as having 
acquired his large fortune through a judicious use 
of information gained from the Lapy’s Book. Being 
without family, except his wife, who shares in his 
philanthropic views, he is, as you see, making a 
capital use of his abundance, as well as an abundant 
use of nis capital. Trusting that all the subscribers 
to the Lapy’s Book wili find that agreeable monthly 
equally pleasant and profitable, I remain, yours, 
very truly, bald 


“ WaxkeEFIELD. Change of Town Name.—On Monda 
evening last the inhabitants of what was then Sout 
Reading assembled in town meeting to act upon the 
question of a change of the town name, to be pre- 
sented in the report of a committee previously ap- 

inted. WAKEFIELD, the new name recommended 

the committee, was enthusiasticall,; accepted. 
The meeting was informed by a committee, before 
appointed to report respecting a new town house, 
including a soldiers’ memorial hall, that such a 
building, to cost not less than thirty to thirty-five 
thousand dollars, and more if necessary, and a lot 
of land on which it should be erected, had been offered 
to the town as a free gift by Cyrus Wakefield, Esq., 
and that Dr. Solon O. Richardson had offered a 
thousand dollars towards a suitable fitting-up of a 
memorial hall in said building. These offers were 
accepted with cheers, and a large number of citizens 
called upon and were entertained by Mr. Wakefield.” 


This gentleman, Mr. Wakefield, was indebted to 
the Lapy’s Book for information concerning hoop- 
skirts, which enabled him to lay the foundation of 
his large wealth ; this has given him power to become 
the benefactor of his county. 

WHiTr CHOKERS AND Dress Coats.—An attempt 
has lately been made in this city to disquise gentle- 
men as waiters, that is to introd:ce them in white 
chokers and dress coats, but it has been a failure. 
In Washington City they are about to abolish the 
white cravat. No man who has a spark of feeling 
as a man will allow any particular form of dress to 
be imposed upon him, particularly one in which he 
cannot be distinguished from a waiter. 

While upon this subject, we extract the following 
from Harper’s “ Easy Chair” :— 

“ But there is still another upon the same subject; 
and that is, that not only is the white cravat worn, 
as it were distinctively, by the gg and the 
man of fashion, but also by our affa ie and gentle- 
manly fellow-citizens, the waiters. Inall the houses 
of the nobility within a mile in each direction from 
Madison Square the butler and the waiter wear the 
white cravat. And, as strictly scientific inquirers, 
we must here remark still another fact, that while 
the Easy Chair, if he is coming to dine with his ur- 
bane friend, the beloved reader, wears the white, and 
finds his agreeable host in the same, and his fellow- 
a. the interesting young rector, in the same, and 

he door is opened to him by the family butler in the 
same; yet he reflects that his host and himself must 
wear it only as a high ceremony upon these state 
occasions, while it is considered the distinctive sign 
of the young rector and the old butler or waiter. The 
latter fact sometimes leads to social confusion—as 
when, in a London party, a gentleman in the regu- 
lation costume, and desperately thirsty, after look- 
ing in vain through the rooms, where everybody was 
eravatted in white, for anybody whom he thought 
he might address without insult as the waiter, finally 
turned politely upon his next neighbor, who was as 
likely to be the waiter as anybody else, and said, 
firmly :— 

““*T beg pardon, sir—are you the waiter?’ 

“To which his neighbor with equal firmness re- 
sponded :— 

“* No, sir, Iam not—are you?” 

Mopet wives formerly took a “stitch in time ;’’ 
now, with the aid of sewing machines, they take 
one in no time. 
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COTTAGE IN THE POINTED STYLE, 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hossa, Architect, Philadelphia. 





Tus cottage was designed for a gentleman in Sa- 
lem, Illinois. The superstructure is of brick, and 
the roof of slate cut in ornamental shapes. It con- 
tains ample accommodations for a small family, and 
possesses conveniences, such as bath-room, water- 
closet, low-down grates, ete. The exterior is very 
pleasing, and is capable of a much higher degree of 
ornamentation than is shown in the engraving. The 
house can be built for $5000. We will furnish full 
size drawings, specifications, bills of quantities, and 
all the information requisite to build this house for 
two and a half per cent. upon the cost named. It 
can be so modified, however, as to preserve the exte- 
rior appearance; yet by leaving out such conve- 
niences as bath-room, etc., which can be added to the 
house at any time in the future, it can be built for 

















FIRS’ STORY. 
First = hall; B sitting-room, 16 feet by 16 
r 


feet ; C parlor, 16 feet by 20 feet: D dining-room, 13 
feet 11 inches by 20 feet; E kitchen, 13 feet 11 inches 
by 12 feet; F scullery, 8 feet 5 inches by 6 feet 4 








inches ; G china-closet; H sewing-room, 10 feet by 6 
feet 4 inches, 











SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—I bath-room, 5 feet 2 inches by 8 feet ; 
J bed-room, 8 feet 6 inches by 10 feet; K chamber, 13 
feet 4 inches by 15 feet 2 inches; L chamber, 13 feet 
4 inches by 12 feet; M chamber, 13 feet 8 inches by 
15 feet 11 inches; N chamber, 18 feet 9 inches by 15 
feet; O hall; P balcony. 
Isaac H, Hospss & Son, Architects, 
Office, 486 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
’ Post-Office Box, No. 1383. 
A GREAT INDUCEMENT TO MaRRyY.—A statistician 
estimates that every married couple may calculate 
upon 4,194,304 descendants in about 500 years. 
ZOROASTER, it is said, though the most profound 
philosopher of his time theoretically, was easily 
put out of temper. He once carried his irritability 
so far as to break a marble table to pieces with a 
hammer because he chanced to stumble over it in 
the dark, 
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PARENTS in France cannot name their children as 
they wish. 


“The children in France cannot always receive 
the names their parents like to give them, which is 
highly irritating to the parental minds. it is true 
that tocall achild Pumpkin or Potato is an absurdity 
which might weigh heavily on the poor child’s future, 
and which the law, perhaps, does well to prevent; 
but that Dumas fils should have the greatest diffi- 
culty in having his little girl registered Jeannine, 
and that another persecuted father should be abso- 
lutely prevented from calling his daughter Leena, 
because Jeannine and Leena are not in the calendar 
of saints nor in history, is too bad. Iwas present at 
a violent altercation between a registering clerk and 
a Frenchman, who, in honor of his English wife, 
wished to call his son Spencer, The clerk cooll 
handed him the calendar and an ancient y —sog tell- 
ing him to chose a name from them. The father, 
however, together with one of his witnesses—who 
was a violent republican—resisted so fiercely, and 
took the clerk so much to task for his ignorance of 
English history, that the name was registered and 
the little Frenchman went away a Spencer. In the 
time of the revolution the other extreme was at- 
tained, and the names of vegetables were in great 
request. The mode was, to say the least of it, an in- 
elegant one; fancy a family of three eee: se nena 
beet-root, lettuce. With a little oil and vinegar it 
would make a salad. The present law was passed to 
prevent these absurdities, but it does not defend 
childreu from queer names tumbling down on their 
unconscious little heads at their births; for there is 
a Saint Melon, and I think Jeannine is a much pret- 
tier girl’s name than Barbe, which means a beard, 
bat which is thoroughly orthodox. We must hope 
that the ‘authorities will soon study to advantage 
*‘ What’s in a name?’ and leave to the rising genera- 
tions the consequences of their parents’ absurdities.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No oraer attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. J. A. C.—Sent article January 24th. 

Mrs. A. C.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Miss J. L. T.—Sent article 24th. 

H. W. & Co.—Sent rubber gloves, etc. 31st. 

Mrs. J. C.—Sent pattern 31st. 

Mrs. H. D.—Sent pattern 31st. 

Miss E, A. M,—Sent writing paper 31st. 

Miss N. D.—Sent zephyr needles 31st. 

Mrs. G. D. B.—Sent articles 31st. 

Mrs. L. S. G.—Sent articles 31st. 

Mrs. C. C. B.—Sent articles 31st. 

Miss S. E. S.—Sent paper and envelopes 31st. 

Miss F. B.—Sent rubber gloves 31st. 

H. E. W.—Sent rubber gloves February 5th. 

Mrs. H. M.—Sent hair crimpers by Adams’s ex- 
press 5th. 

Mrs. J. C. K.—Sent hair crimpers 5th. 

Mrs. D. R. S.—Sent patterns 5th. 

Mrs. G. B. C.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. J. O.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. J. P.—Sent pattern 6th. 

N. C. H.—Sent slipper pattern 10th. 

Mrs. W. H. P.—Sent worsted, etc. 10th. 

K. C.—Sent articles 10th. 

H. B. L.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 10th. 
mw E. W. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 

th. 

Mrs. G. D. B.—Sent articles 15th. 

Mrs. C. D. B.—Sent pattern 15th. 

J.C. H.—Seat articles by Adams’s express 15th, 








Johnnie.—Of course with the gentleman who made 
the first request. 

A Youngster.—It is not necessary to remove} the 
glove to shake hands. 

Miss D. R.—In going up stairs, if they are not 
wide, the gentleman should always ——— the lady. 
In going down stairs the lady should lead. 

iss A. A.—India-rubber gloves, $2.50; with gaunt- 
lets, $3.50. 

Miss M, E. W.—Thanks for receipts. 

Many Subscribers.—Illegal, All lotteries are ille- 
gal, and what is more they are all atrocious}swindles. 

Miss D. R.—Your best plan is to avoid all places 
where such reductions are made, as from $24 to $6. 
We are opposed to these violent reductions. They 
produce discontent on the part of those who paid 
$24 for the article which is afterwards reduced to $6. 

Miss R. G.—Will send autograph with pleasure, 
but you did not send stamp. 

Subscriber, Washington.—If you have had the 
article a year, no doubt it is a plagiarism. 

Adie.—Do two and two ake four? If you can 
answer that you can answer your own question. 

Ortto.—Larger than any magazine in America by 
many thousands. Our price for advertising on last 
page is $300 for one insertion ; but that page is en- 
gaged for the whole of 1868. We are open to an en- 
gagement for 1869. 

Mrs, J. M. F.—Mr. George Peabody is not in the 
United States. 

A. F. P.—Thank you for the receipts; but we now 
have enough sponge cake receipts. 

Jerusha Junebug.—Thank you for the receipts. 
They were too late for either March or April num- 
bers. They shall be tried. You did not ask who 
was our fashion editress. There is a Mrs. G. 

E. B.—In English, Louis pronounced as if spelled 
Lewis. In French, Lew-e. Thank you for your 
compliment to the k. 

N. O.—The Seven Wonders of the World. A name 
given to seven very remarkable objects of the ancient 
world, which have been variously enumerated. The 
following classification is the one most generally 
received: 1. The Pyramids of Egypt; 2. The Pha- 
ros of Alexandria; 3. The walls and hanging gardens 
of Babylon; 4. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 
5. The Statue of the Olympian Jupiter; 6. The Mau- 
soleum of Artemisia; 7. The Colossus of Rhodes, 

Hattie.—Inez, pronounced Ee-nez. 

Elsie.—If the gentleman has a taste for jewelry, a 
pin, studs, or sleeve buttons; there are also slip- 
pers, smoking-caps, purses, ete. If he is literary, 
send a book. 

S.—The roses had better be sent direct to the lady. 
No other person will feel interested in them. 

. E.—Exercise is what you want, and go fre- 
quently into society, It is only a morbid feeling. 

Mattie.—The face is intelligent, but not beautiful, 
A face that we think will wear well. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter: execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a emall percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the “we fee 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L, A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
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Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 
gerie and lace from G. W. Voge ’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here o— the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting-dress of purple silk, made with 
two skirts. The under one has a deep flounce, box- 
plaited on, and cdged by 4 heavy silk plait. The 
upper skirt is also edged by a plait; the side of skirt 
is looped up with a band of the trimming, finished 
by a rosette of the silk. The sack is cut short in the 
front and back, and deep on the hips; it is trimmed 
with the same as the skirt, and jet ornaments. 
Bonnet of silk, of the same shade as the dress, and 
trimmed with white plumes, 

Fig. 2.—Dress of Bismarck silk poplin, made with 
two skirts. The underskirt is trimmed with leaves, 
cut out of a darker shade of satin. The over-skirt is 
edged by a heavy jet fringe, and looped up with 
satin rosettes. Zouave jacket, trimmed with jet. 
Sash of same material as the dress, bound with satin, 
satin leaves, and heavy fringe at bottom of ends. 
Hat of Bismarck straw, with illusion scarf tied under 
the chignon. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of stone-colored silk, to be 
trimmed with bright green velvet. The coat is of 
black corded silk, open in the back and front, with a 
deep point on each hip, faced with the same shade of 
green silk as the velvet. The flap of the pocket is of 
green, trimmed with buttons. Sleeves, sash, and 
flowing ends are of green silk. Hat of black straw, 
trimmed with pheas..nts’ wing. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of blue Irish poplin. The front is 
composed of two skirts; the upper skirt being gath- 
ered in at the side seams. It is edged by a plaited 
ruffie of silk, a heavy rouleaux of silk extends down 
the side seam, and around the bottom of skirt in the 
back: three others are so arranged as to give the 
appearance of asash. This deception is further in- 
creased by the belt being finished by a bow. The 
armhole and bottom of sleeve are trimmed with 
rouleaux. Headdress of Vandyke point, trimmed 
with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of black gros grain silk, trimmed 
with a satin fold. The underskirt is of apple-green 
silk, cut in points, and trimmed with two narrow 
satin pipings. Marie Antoinette fichu of green silk, 
trimmed to match the skirt. Bonnet of gray straw, 
trimmed with scarlet flowers and leaves. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress of scarlet poplin, looped over 
a black velvet underskirt. White cloth sack ; black 
velvet hat, with scarlet plume; high Polish boots. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE.—BONNETS, COIFFURES, CAPS. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with a 
black lace barb, green leaves, and scarlet berries. 
The strings are fastened by a bunch of berries. 

Fig. 2.—Coiffure of black thread lace. The ends 
ean fall over the chignon if desired. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of violet-colored silk, trimmed 
with blonde lace around the edge; the silk is drawn 
to form a large rosette on top. Two long ends fall 
from the back. A plait of same color in face. The 
strings are tied under the chignon. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of straw-colored crape, with a 
bunch of corn-flowers at the side. The strings are 
formed of a black lace barbe, and fastened by a small 





bouquet, to correspond with the flowers on the out- 
side. 
Fig. 5.—Breakfast-cap, made of embroidered mus- 
lin, and trimmed with cherry-colored ribbon. 
Fig. 6.—Breakfast-cap of embroidered muslin and 
Valenciennes lace. The tabs are trimmed with lace. 
~ 


DRESSES. 

Pig. 1.—Visiting-iress of black gros grain silk, 
trimmed with bands of black satin, edged by a plait. 
ing of silk. The trimming extends across the front 
and back of skirt. The waist is made plain, with a 
peasant waist made to match the trimming on the 
skirt. The sleeves, and around the armholes are 
trimmed tocorrespond. This dress can be made in 
any color. 

Fig. 2.—Morning-dress of stone-colored de laine, 
trimmed with blue velvet and small steel buttons. 
The velvet is placed around the bottom of the skirt 
in graduated lengths, the upper ends being pointed. 
It is also put above in points. which gives the ap- 
pearance of two,skirts. The French sack is cut 
pointed, back and front, and trimmed to correspond. 
The same trimming extends around the armhole and 
bottom of sleeve. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white piqué, trimmed with flat 
white braid, put around in scallops, to form an upper 
skirt. Four sashes of the piqué, cut in scallops and 
bound with the same kind of braid, commence on the 
corsage and extend down the skirt below the sca}- 
lops. A belt of the same material completes the 
costume. 

Fig. 4.—Reception-dress of luminous green silk, 
trimmed with black thread lace to simulate a tunic. 
A rouleaux of a darker shade of green satin heads 
the lace, and extends from the waist to the top of 
the scallop, where it is finished by a rosette of satin 
ribbon with ends. The corsage is trimmed with 
lace, to form a square neck. The peplum basque is 
made of the silk, trimmed to correspond. A belt of 
the same, with a rosette, completes the toilet. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for a young girl. The short skirt 


and sack are of pearl gray silk; the upper skirt cut . 


in points, back and front, and trimmed with pipings 
of azure blue satin. Underskirt of azure blue silk, 
trimmed with satin the shade of the dress. 

Fig. 6.—Travelling-dress of violet-colored winsey, 
spotted with black. The trimming, of black alpaca 
braid, is put on to represent two skirts, and finished 
at each side by a rosette of the braid. The same 
braid trims the sack and sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Home-dress of black silk, with an under- 
skirt of lilac silk, with a deep plaiting of the same ; 
the upper skirt is cut up at the side, and finished by 
a rosette of lilac velvet. The Pompadour waist is 
made of lilac silk, and can be wornor not at pleasure. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for a young girl, made of saffron- 
colored alpaca. The upper skirt iscut in Vandykes, 
and trimmed with fringe; a ribbon rosette fastens 
each side of the skirt. The Zouave jacket is trimmed 
with narrow silk braid ; the upper part of the sleeves 
with bands of the material edged with fringe. The 
loops and ends at the back are made of the same 
material bound. 

Fig. 9.—Home-dress of Bismarck silk, cut in Polo- 
naise style. The skirt is trimmed with narrow satin 
folds and black lace to represent sashes. They are 
graduated from the front to back, the three back 
ones being pointed, and nearly reaching the bottom 
of the skirt. The same trimming extends up the 
back of the waist. The sleeves are trimmed with a 
satin fold edged by lace. 

Fig. 10.—Walking suit for a young lady, of pear!l- 
colored silk poplin. A band of black velvet extends 
round the bottom, with loops of velvet falling from 
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it. Six rows of narrow velvet, graduated with a 
loop at the end of each piece, forms the trimming 
above the band. The sack is trimmed with tworows 
of velvet and loops. The sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond ; a row of loops extends around the arm- 
hole. The ends at back of sack and sash are made 
of the same material as the dress, trimmed with 
velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Dinner-dress, The underskirt is of apple- 
green silk; upper skirt, upper part of waist, and 
sleeves of black silk. The peplum corsage, of green 
silk, is cut in points, the side ones being deepest, 
and looping up the overskirt at each side. The 
corsage is trimmed with a plaiting of the silk, edged 
by a narrow black velvet; the same extends around 
the wrist of the sleeves. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—One half of the front hair is crimped, and 
rolled over a thick roll; the other forms one large 
and two small curls; the latter fall behind the ear. 
The back hair is made into a chignon. 

Fig. 2.—Chignon, composed of five puffs, made over 
large rolls. 

Fig. 3.—Chignon, composed of thirteen puffs, made 
over small rolls. 

Fig. 4.—The chignon is composed wholly of curls, 
with a long curl falling behind the left ear. The 
front hair is slightly crimped and divided into two 
locks, one of which is carried under the other; the 
upper one falls naturally, shading the forehead. 

Fig. 5.—Eating apron for child, made of white 
brilliant, and trimmed with a row of figured braid. 

Figs.6and7. (Front and back view).—Princesse 
dress for a girl of eight or ten. The material isa 
blue silk, gored tightly in front, but arranged in deep 
box-plaits at the back. The edge of the skirt is cut 
in scallops, and finished with a black and white 
velvet. The underskirt is of white alpaca, laid in 
folds, and edged with a fancy trimming. This same 
dress, if made with long sleeves and high neck, and 
worn with a sash, would make a very fashionable 
promenade costume. 

Fig. 8.—Morning-dress of blue de laine, trimmed 
with a plaited trimming of a darkershade. Narrow 
silk braid of the same shade forms the trimming up 
the front of the waist. The sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond. Belt of the same material, trimmed 
with braid. 

Fig. 9.—Marie Antoinette fichu, made of white 
illusion and two rows of narrow Valenciennes lace. 
A quilling of colored ribbon fastens the plaits at the 
neck. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for a little girl of five. The mate- 
rial is white alpaca, trimmed with folds of white 
silk, with a band of cherry velvet running through 
the centre. The front is tightly gored, but the back 
is laid in box-plaits. 

Fig. 11.—Waist of white French muslin, trimmed 
with bands of blue cambric, ornamented with medal- 
lions of Cluny lace. Similar ornaments could be 
worked in crochet with very fine thread. 

Fig. 12.—Novel braiding pattern for a paletdt. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 


Tue month of April is principally devoted to shop- 
ping, as it is then necessary to change the heavy 
clothing of winter for the lighter garments of spring, 
which March in its bleakness does not require. 

The spring goods this season are particularly beau- 
tiful. The silks rank first; they can be seen in 
almost every shade, style, and color. Green, of the 
new shade called Metternich, is very fashionable. 
Silks of this shade plain, figured, and striped, are in 
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great demand. We noticed some which were par- 
ticularly beautiful; a cord of a lighter shade ran 
through them, giving a silvery hue to the dress. 
This style can be purchased in all colors. One of 
the novelties (an old fashion revived) is shot silk, 
green and white; blue, brown, lilac, and mode, are 
the most popular. Dresses of this style are gener- 
ally trimmed with iace of the same color. The fash- 
ionable style of stripes are wide ones; gray and 
white stripes of equal width look particularly well, 
far better than the black and white, which form too 
hard a contrast. Narrow stripes are also worn; 
they are particularly well adapted to short persons. 
Another novelty in dress goods is brocaded fou- 
lards; these are of white or colored grounds, with 
flowers, figures, or insects, brocaded in silk of bril- 
liant colors. This will be a popular style of dress, 
as a foulard is always serviceable and ladylike. 

There is an endless variety of new goods for walk- 
ing and travelling suits. Of these Bonjour poplins 
are the most desirable; they are somewhat heavier 
than alpaca, and do not rumple as easily. They can 
be had in gay colors, and stripes of which black with 
gold is the favorite, and in all the shades of pearl, 
and gray now so much worn. For travelling dresses 
winsey and waterproof cloth still continue fashion- 
able; the latter particularly so, as it is much worn 
in Paris at the present time. 

For morning-dresses, white jaconets, and nain- 
sooks trimmed with the same, in contrasting colors, 
will be worn; also piqués of white and colored 
grounds, with delicate bouquets of colored flowers, 
figures, and dots. These are much less expensive 
than the same goods of last season. Percales will 
be much worn by ladies and children; they do up 
nicely, can be purchased in an endless variety of 
styles, and are always neat looking. The organdies, 
grenadines, and thin fabrics are unusually beautiful 
this season, but, as it is too early to make up these 
goods, we will defer our description of them until 
next month. 

Judging from the new styles of bonnets that we 
have been favored with a sight of, they seem to be 
even smaller than last season. One of the new 
shapes is of white straw with a round crown, which 
flares up from the front; this can be trimmed with 
flowers at one side, and illusion strings fastened 
under the chin. Another, the Chaperen, is of green 
crape, made of three standing puffs divided by straw ; 
it is edged with lace of the same color, and a scarf 
veil of green illusion edged with lace, which forms 
strings, and is crossed in front and fastened by a 
straw ornament. The Fanchon, however, seems to 
continue the most popular; it is very small, but as 
the chignon is worn larger, the bonnet must of ne- 
cessity be smaller. 

The pelisse spoken of in our last is gaining favor, 
although to many figures it would be exceedingly 
unbecoming. It is made of the same material as the 
bettom of the skirt, for many of the skirts have 
only a band reund the bottom and the front breadth 
of the material, the upper part being of muslin; 
the bottom of the skirt is edged by narrow flounces 
again in vogue. The pelisse reaches the upper 
flounce, and requires no trimming except the wide 
sash at the back. 

Mantles of the scarf-shape are worn to correspond 
with the dress ; also short jackets. One we notice is 
quite short, with a cape hanging over the shoulder 
like a bretelle, and crossing, with long ends finished 
by a tassel. It is said capes will be worn for travel- 
ling in place of sacks; they are convenient, but are 
80 easily made, and so inexpensive, that they soon 
become common and are abandoned. 

Short walking suits still continue popular. We 
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notice two which are very stylish. The first consists 
of two skirts of Metternich green poult de soie, The 
underskirt is bordered by a narrow flounce, headed 
with a cross-cut band of the same. The upper skirt 
is looped up from the top by the aid of cross-cut 
bands, which form three loops, one over the other, 
and from which a flowing sash end escapes; a fringe 
of long tassels borders the edge of the skirt; a plain 
bodice, and a Marie Antoinette mantelet trimmed 
to correspond. The second of iron-gray silk. The 
skirt is edged with a deep flounce Vandyked, and 
bound with satin to match; the heading of the 
flounce is a satin ruche. The upper skirt is Van- 
dyked like the flounce, and trimmed with a narrow 
cross-cut band of satin. This skirt is looped up to 
the back of the waist, and fastened with a large ro- 
sette of gray ribbon, the ends of the sash are edged 
with satin, The sack cut in Vandykes and edged 
with satin, 

We have seen a very pretty dress of fawn-colored 
poplin for a little girl of three vearsold. The bodice 
cut low square; a band of poplin is placed slantwise 
across the bodice and skirt piped with blue silk, and 
edged with a border of small round scallops bound 
with fawn-colored silk. The same trimming goes 
round the low square bodice and short sleeves, and 
round the edge of the skirt at the bottom. A band 
of blue silk is placed under the round scallops of the 
latter border to simulate an under skirt. 

Another pretty dress for little girls is of white Irish 
poplin, with a low bodice, and cut in Vandykes 
around bottom of skirt, It is entirely trimmed with 
circled piping and buttons of rose-colored silk. The 
short sleeves are cut in Vandykes to correspond 
with the skirt; and there is a waistband with pip- 
ing all round, and three lapels at the back. 

For little boys of two years of age who are not tall 
enough to look well in the Scotch dress now so uni- 
versally worn, we notice very pretty dresses of light 
plaid poplin, The skirt is cut crosswise. The high 
bodice is trimmed so as to simulate an open jacket 
and waistcoat. The trimming consists of one row 
of wide silk braid folded double, and sewed on one 
side only ; three rows of narrow silk braid are sewed 
above this. At the back there are three prettily- 
shaped basques trimmed to correspond. Coat sleeves, 
and a row of silk buttons down the front. The skirt 
is arranged in full double plaits, and is very short. 
This is a very becoming dress to a child of this age. 

The way of looping up long dresses gracefully is, 
in fact, the great problem over which our Parisian 
mantua-makers are now puzzling their wits, as it is 
necessary sometimes to wear a trained dress in walk- 
ing. The simplest mode is to sew buttons and loops 
upon the seams of the gored widths; but this method 
is not considered ornamental enough for very ele- 
gant dresses. Bows and lapels of velvet and ribbon 
are used in various ways for lifting up the dress, and 
trimming it at the same time. We have noticed in 
particular a very gracefully arranged dress of pearl- 
colored poplin. Upon each shoulder there was a 
bow of velvet of the same shade without lapels. To 
each bow was fastened a strip of the same velvet 
ribbon; these strips were crossed over the bodice in 
front, and then fixed under the velvet waistband ; 
from thence becoming much wider, they were con- 
tinued over the skirt and tied half way up, ip the 
middle of the back. The bow had very short lapels. 
To loop up the skirt it is pulled up over the bow, so 
as to form a deep fold, which is made to hang over 
the ribbon in a sort of puff. This is a more orna- 
mental mode than 2 la blanchisseuse, a fashion which 
appears to have been borrowed from the washer- 
women of the Seine, and which is perhaps more 
effectual, but less elegant. 





The “ Marie Antoinette” fichu continues to be very 
fashionable. It can be made in almost any mate- 
rial—in black or white lace, richiy trimmed with 
colored satin, or velvet ribbon for evening wear, or 
formed of the same material as the dress, and edged 
with a frilling of the same for home wear. It isa 
pretty addition to the dress either way, and is par- 
ticularly well adapted to the thin fabrics of summer. 

In white Llama lace we see “ Marie Antoinette” 
skirts to be worn over colored silks; also fichus to 
correspond. Tunics of the same with short, open 
skirt, high bodice, and long, loose sleeves. Also 
sashes with long lapels; these can be worn over 
colored silks or grenadines, and are very distingué 
for evening or watering places. 

In lingerie we notice very pretty chemisettes with 
a standing-up lace frilling round the neck, to wear 
with dresses made with Vandyked borders round the 
top of bodice. Small standing collars of double linen 
edged with narrow lace, or slightly embroidered, are 
also worn—these require cravats. The newest are 
of brocaded ribbon, finished off with full silk tassels. 
Fuchsias brocaded in white upon crimson, and rose- 
buds upon green, are among the prettiest patterns. 
For more dressy toilettes collars are formed of a strip 
of insertion, bordered with a lace on either side; in 
front there are square or rounded lace lappets, which 
are fastened over the dress with a brooch. Under- 
sleeves are always made with deep cuffs, trimmed to 
correspond with the collar. 

The newest device for handkerchiefs, is to have 
colored figures upon them, as a vignette, in the cor- 
ner. These have taken the place of photographs, in 
such favor for handkerchiefs last year. But what 
we consider in better taste than these colored figures, 
more grotesque than elegant, are monograms in 
raised colored embroidery; each monogram com- 
posed of three letters, and worked in different colors. 

The newest mode of arranging the hair is a chig- 
non of waved hair falling over the shoulders, appa- 
rently without any art in the arrangement, and 
terminating in ringlets. Another style is to arrange 
the hair very high at the back, and have a long lock 
of hair at one side heavily crimped, and curled just 
at the ends. But we will not multiply styles, which 
are all similar, especially as fashion favors every- 
thing that is irregular in the arrangement of the 
hair. 

As for headdresses, it is scarcely possible to give 
an adequate description of them. Delicate light or- 
naments and ribbons, rather than flowers are popu- 
lar. Small sprays of flowers are placed at the top, 
at the side, and at the back of the head, according to 
individual taste, always remembering that both curls 
and flowers are worn at one side only. For persons 
who desire a more elegant headdress, jewelled orna- 
ments of almost every style are worn. Among some 
of the novelties we see butterflies, dragon-flies, bees, 
and humming-birds, entirely composed of diamonds 
and precious stones. 

In fancy jewelry there are many curious devices. 
Insects are very much the fashion. The jewel bee 
appliquée on a gold centre has for some time been in 
great favor; but now the spider seems the insect 
most ala mode. The spiders are copied from nature, 
and posed on gold medallions, pins, and studs. Al- 
though not so new, we prefer the pretty flying swal- 
lows of plain gold, the humming-bird composed of 
glittering gems, and the miniature peacock with out- 
spread tail. A pretty device for a pin, is a small 
pearl shell, so placed as to resemble a top, with a 
tiny gold cord wound round it. Necklaces and lock- 
ets are both very fashionable, and can be had in every 
imaginable style. FAsHIon. 
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Prang’s American Chromos. 
IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 


PRANG@’s AMERICAN CHROMOS are fac-simile re- 
roductions of oil and water color paintings; so 
aithfully and skilfully done that it requires the ex- 

rience of an expert to detect the difference between 
hem and the originals. 

For every purpose of decoration—for parlors, sit- 
ting-rooms, drawing-rooms, nurseries, or chambers— 
nothing so exquisitely beautiful as these Chromos 
ean be obtained for the same amount of money. No 
other ornaments of the same cost are so admirably 
calculated to adorn a home; to cultivate a love for 
Art among the people at large; to brighten up the 
dwellings of every class of our citizens; and to teach 
the rising generation, by their silent yet refining 
influence, to love the beautiful in Art and in Nature. 
Hitherto, Art has been aristocratic in its associa- 
tions—none but the wealthy elasses could afford to 
buy fine works of art; but chromo-lithography has 
changed all that, and brought exquisite paintings 
within the reach of every family. It is doing for 
Art what the printing-press did for Literature. Let 
no family, henceforth, be without a few classical 
books, and one or two masterly paintings. Both 
should be regarded as indispensable to complete a 
home. 

Send for “ Prane@’s CxRomo; a Journal of Popu- 
lar Art,” and see what we have done and are doing 
to popularize Art. It will be sent to you free. 

Address L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


AMERICAN (Waltham) WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
Railroad Engineers, Conductors, Eapressmen, 


And other experts as superior to all others for 
durability, steadiness, and accuracy as timekeepers. 


Unscrupulous dealers occasionally sell a worthless 
Swiss watch, representing it as made by us. To avoid 
ali imposition, the purchaser should invariably demand 
a certificate of genuineness, signed by the Treasurer, 

R. E. ROBBINS. 

For sale by all respectable dealers, 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents. 
No. 182 Broadway, New York. 


CONANT’S BINDER. 


A cHEAP and durable method of’ binding Maga- 
zines, Pictorial Papers, Music, etc. ete. Extremel 
simple. New numbers can be added as received. 
Can be sent by mail. Godey’s Lady’s Book size only 


50 cents. — 
Addr R. CONANT, Jr., 


ess 
89 Nassau Street, New York. 


The American News Co., and New York News 
Co. Trade Agents. 











COLGATE & CO.’S 


Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by 
skilled workmen from the best materials 
obtainable. They are SUPERIOR in all 
the requisites of good TOILET SOAP, and 
consequently have become the STAND- 
ARD among dealers and customers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY! 


THE STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 


It makes the genuine LOCK STITOH, alike on 
both sides of the fabric, sewed, and is the only first- 
class sewing machine in the market sold at a price 
within the reach of every family. Price, $20, $25, 

ur- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





35, $40, $50, $100. Circulars and sample sewing 
nished on application. Goon AGENTS WANTED. 
Manufactured by W.G. WILSON & CO, 
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The Fasuton Eprrress of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book is prepared to furnish the following arti- 
cles at the prices annexed :— 


INFANTS’ WARDROBE. 
Dresses, from $4 00 to $40 00 
Slips, 300 “* 600 
Shirts, 100 “ 5 00 
Double Wrappers, 3 50 
Cambric Night-gowns, 2 00 
Plain Cambric Skirts, 2 25 
Embroidered or Scalloped Skirts, 800 “ 20 00 
Flannel Skirts, 350 “* 20 00 
Socks, 62 “ 200 
Flannel Sacks, 3 00 
Cloaks, 20 00 * 100 00 
Hoods, 300 ** 4000 
Shawls, or Blankets, 400 * 3000 
Complete Paper Patterns, 300 “ 600 

PAPER PATTERNS. 
Ladies’ Cloaks, $1 25 


Ladies’ Sleeve, 31 
Ladies’ Full Dress and Skirt, ‘ 
Suit for Little Boy, 


— 
> 

= 
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Dress Body and Sleeve, 80 
Children’s Cloak, 60 
Children’s Dresses, 60 
Ladies’ Under Garments, by the piece, 60 
LADIES’ ORNAMENTAL HAIR. 
Grecian Curls, arranged on comb, $7 00 to 25 00 
Fancy Hair Bows, 600 “ 1000 
Hair Waterfalls, 600 “ 10 00 
Hair Side Braids, 800 * 20900 
Hair Back Braids, 8 00 “ 30 00 
Puffs for Rolling the Hair, 200“ 600 
HAIR JEWELRY. 
Bracelets, $5 006 to 30 00 
Ear-rings, 500 * 20 00 
Breastpins, 400 “ 20 00 
Rings, 200 “ 10 00 
Fob Chains, 8 00 “ 30 00 
Charms, by the piece, 250“ 500 
Studs, 900 “ 15 00 
Sleeve Buttons, 900 “ 15 00 
KNIT GOODS. 
Split Zephyr Sacque for Infants, $2 06 
Zephyr Sacques for Infants, 3 00 
Ladies’ Breakfast Coseys, 6 00 
Ladies’ Sontags, 8 50 
Ladies’ Crochet Shawls, $9 00 to 30 00 
Gentlemen’s Afghans, 30 00 ** 150 00 
Infants’ Afghans, 15 00 * 5000 
Ladies’ and Children’s Roman Scarfs, 2 50 
Gentlemen’s Smoking Caps, 500 “ 20 00 
Gentlemen’s Slippers, 300 “* 15 00 


She can also supply Ladies’ and Children’s 
complete Wardrobes, Dresses, Cloaks, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Jewelry, Silverware, Orne 
Balls, Zephyrs, Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. 


Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Philadelphia. 
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THERE’ s NOT A CITY, TOWN, or VILLAGE 


In the United States where 


Is not a household medicine. 
every mail brings testimonials of 
nervous debility, liver complaints, 


SOLD AT ALL 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


From every point of the compass 
its marvelous efficacy in dyspepsia, 
and constipation. 


DRUG STORES. 





INeedies Stuck like Pins. 
Manufactured by J. ENGLISH & Co., Feckenham. 
The Advantages of this Plan are as follows :— 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 


2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling them by frequent handling; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to fall out until taken for use. 

Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 


Address 


L, A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, . Pa. 





if 


APRIL, 1868. 


Eimmbellishments, Btoe. 


THE RUSTIC BELLE. A steel-plate. 

COLORED FASHION PLATE. Containing six figures. 

SISTERLY AFFECTION. A tinted picture 

EXTENSION SHEET OF FASHIONS. Containing 39 en- 
gravings of Dresses for ladies and children, Bonnets, 
Breakfast Caps, Coiffures, Chignons, etc. 

EMBROIDERY. Four engravings. 

BRAIDING PATTERN 

INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING. Five engravings. 

COUNTRY JOYS. A picture for the juveniles, 


Contributors 


Bonnets (Illustrated), 303, 304, 305, 306, 382 
Coiffures (Illustrated), 303, = 
Breakfast Caps (Illustrated), 306, : 

Fashionable Costumes (Illustrated), 303, 304, 305, 306, 382 
Chignons (Illustrated), 307, 382 


Princesse Dress (Illustrated), 307, 382 
Child's Apron (Illustrated), 308, 382 
Morning Dress (Illustrated), 308, 382 
Marie Antoinette Fichu (Iliuetrated), 308, 382 
Embroidery (Illustrated), 309, 310, 314 
Dress for a Little Girl (J/lustrated), 309, 382 
Muslin Waist (Jllustrated), 309, 382 
Braiding Patterns (Jl/ustrated), 309, 382 
Initial Letters for Marking (Illustrated), 310 
Couatry Joys (Illustrated), 311 
Music—Haste Thee, To-night, by B. C. De Sola, 312 
Key-Bag (Illustrated), 314, 363 
Phemie Rowland, by Marion Harland, 315 
Our Hearts, by L. M. A., 321 
Influence of Happiness Over the Mind, $21, 


Ancient Covering for the Floor, 327 
Philip, by #——— 323 
Love Me All, by @.'T. Powell, 

Hereafter, by Barton Key Briscoe, 325 
On Duty, by Isabella Meredith, 326 
Home Again, by Mary L. Clough, 332 
Charade.—Patronage, by Ernest, 333 
Triumph Over Evil, 337 
At Home, 337 
The Bagagement Ring. by Miss Do 

Lina’s Trick; or, The First of April, by S. ars eg 


Frost, 
Importance of Listening Well, 350 
Life Lessons, by Thalia Wilkinson, 350 


KEY-BAG. Two engravings. 

NOTE-CASE. 

SPECTACLE CASE. 

BRACELET TO IMITATE CORAL. 

CROCHET KNITTING BAG. 

LADY'S CAP BAG. 

PINCUSHION. 

WHEELBARROW MATCH-BOX. 

JEWEL CASE. 

COTTAGE IN THE POINTED STYLE. Two engravings. 


and Contents. 





The Health of Boys and Girls, 851 
Dreamland, by Clara Herbert, 351 
The Gentleman from Honolulu, by C. J. Everett, 352 
Coral, 358 
Oh Breathe no More that Simple Air, by Finley John- 
son, 358 
Work Department (Jilustrated), 3h 
Note Case (Illustrated), 3d, 
Spectacle Case (Illustrated), 359 
Bracelet to Imitate Coral for Little Girls,—Knitting 
(1lUustrate?), 360 
Crochet Knitting-Bag (I/lustrated), 360 
Pattern for Knitted Quilt, 361 
Lady's Cap Bag (Illustrated), 861 
Pincushion (Illustrated), 362 
Wheelbarrow Match-box (Illustrated), 362 
Jewel Case (Illustrated), 363 
Receipts, 364 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
In Memoriam, . 367 
An Easter Hymn, by Rev. H. Hastings Weid, 367 
How the “ Upper Classes” are Educated in England, 3¢8 
What a Wife Has Done, 369 
The City of Hommes and Churches, 369 
Woman’s Mission to Woman, 37 
Notes and Notices, 370 
The Queen’s Journal, 370 
New Editions of Dickens’ Works, 70 
Royal Reeognition of Feminine Talents, 370 
Hints about Health, 370 
Literary Notices, 71 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 874 
Cottage in the Pointed Style (Jl/ustrated), 380 


Fashions, 351 
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Established 1861. 
The Great American Tea Company 





Have Just Received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


OP THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiviug large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts 
of China, which are unrivalled for fineness and delicacy of 
flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

24. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of ‘Teas. 

3d. ‘the Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases, 

4th. Or its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purcha® * sells it to the Specalator in invoices of 1000 to 
2,000 pacxages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculater sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tex Dealer sells it to the Wholesaie 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 


cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent, 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GeT. 

When you have added to these grent profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, anu 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive 
their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional 
expense of transportation) as though they bought them at 
our warehouses in this Cty 

Some parties inquire of us"how they shall proceed to get 

xa club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
» ishing to join in a elub, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the 
names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, as seen in the 
Club Order in the next column, and when the elub is com- 
plete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in separate packagex, and mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their 
distribution—each party getting exactly what he orders, 
aud no more. The cost of transportation the members can 
divide equitably among themselves. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less thaa $30, 
had better send Post-Office Drafts or money with their 
orders, to save the expense of collection by express; bat 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, bat we 
w ll be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no compli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $30 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 

ustom House stores to our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refanded. 








The Company have selected the following kinds f om 
their Stock which they-recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same us the C m- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will shu'w. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per lb. 

MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1 per Ib. y 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80¢., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 2ic., 30c., 35¢., bagt 40 cents per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, aud fami- 
lies who usé large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we will sell at the low price of 30 
cents per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction, 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per pound by, 
purchasing their Teas of A 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-office Box, 5643 New York City. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Epwarps, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
June 3, 1867. 
Tue GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: I herewith send you another order for Tea, 
The fast was duly received, and gives general satisfaction. 
As long as you send us such good Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of onr patronage. As a farther evidence that 
the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that I send 
you the names of all those that sent before who were near 
out of tea, with a-large addition of new subscribers. Ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. Ship this 
as the other, and oblige 
Your obedient servant, DAVID C. McKEE. 





4 tb Japan -----+------ J. Havens ---+--- at $1 25-. $500 
5 do Japan eseecesccess J. Havens -------- at 100.. 500 
1 do Gunpowder------- J. Haveus --++++++ at 1 50-- 1 50 
1 do Japan---- ---+---8, Curtis. --+-+e+0- at 1 25-- 1 235 
2do Young Hyson---- 8. Curtis-----+++» at 100-200 
ldo Japan .---+++-+-- N. Shaw---+-+++++- at 100-1 00 
1 do Young Hyson----- N. Shaw--+---+---at ) 00.. 100 
8 do Young Hyson.---- R. MeCargen------ at 125-- 375 
2 do Green: ---++++++-++- R. MeCargen------ at 1 25--. 20 
4 do Green: -----+++-+-- Wm. Barraford---at 1 25-.- 6 00 
1 do Gunpowder ------- A. H. Perkins: ---- at 1 50-- 13 

And ten others-------- Total---+-++++- $51 05 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number re- 
side, by cLuBBiING together, can reduce the cost of their Teas 
and Coffees about one-third (heside the Express charges), by 
sending directly to “The Great American ‘Tea Company ’ 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise.themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our uame either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations 
have no branches, and do uot, in any case, authorize the use 
of our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direet let- 
ters and orders to 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street, 
POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5643 NEW YORK CITY. 3 














A SAFE, 





PIL 
Sy Ane. URE 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES 
Its Effects are Magical. 





in less than twenty-four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMBE- 
DIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases cf Chronic Neuralgia and general nervous derangements—of many 
years standing—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the utmost, 
always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree injurious, even to the miost deii- 
cate system, and can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 


their unanimous and unqualified approval. 
The following, among many of our best citizens, testify to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY :~ 


“ Having used Dr. ‘Turner’s Bic Dowlowreux or Universal Neuralgia Pill personally—and in numerous 





accomplish ALL the proprietors have claimed, J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
“92 Winter Street, Bosto.. Feb. 18, 1867.’ 


“Dr. T) Larger Trerwer, Boston, Mass. : 
“ Dear Srm—I have prescribed the Pills preparcd by you, and designed as a specific for the cure of Neural- 
gia Facialis or Tic Douloureux, during the last jiffeen years, to # large number of patients afflicted by*that 


and I can assure you—and I do so with great pleasure—that in no insiance, as yet, have they failed to relieve the 
patient immediately, frequently as BY MAGIC; and after the use of the number contained in from one to four 
boxes, effectually to remove the malady, much to the delight aad astonishment of the sufferers, as inveriably 
expressed. Very truly yours, O. 0. JOHNSON, M.D, 

“ Framingham, July 18, 1864.” 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this city, and for three years, during the 
war, in the Hospital Department under the United States Government, thus speaks ofit :— 

“J have known Dr. Turner’s Tic Dowloureux or Universal Neuralgia Pill fortwenty years. I have sold 
it and used it personally, and I have never known of a case where it did not give relief. Customers have told 
me they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollara, I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy 
for neuralgia and nervous diseases in the world.” 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price and postage. 















One package, $1.00, Postage 6 cents. 
gale ; Sia packages, 5.00, ae ee 
Twetve packages, 9.00, Re. Gp. 


Tt is sold by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Drugs and Medicines throughout the United 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. a. 
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Tr is an UNPAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure 


instances recommended it to patients suffering with neuralgix—I have found it, witHovT aN mxcEuPTION, to | 












Tt has.long been in constant use by many of bur MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it 


painful and tormentiag condition of the nerves which has HITHERTO perplezed and baffigt the skill of physicians ; } 


. 




















